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THREE CHARACTERISTICS OF HARVARD.! 


THERE are three great characteristics of the life of Harvard 
University in this generation, upon each one of which I should 
like to say a word. The first is the non-sectarian type of Chris- 
tianity, the inclusive type which prevails under the present admin- 
istration of the religious interests of the University. It would be 
disastrous to the largest and best power of Christianity if the 
peculiarities of any one sect should acquire predominance here. 
To-day the strength of all the great religious bodies, their mani- 
fest excellences, without any of their defects, are admitted to full 
influence in the formation of belief. Under the present system it 
is realized how great are the identities among the preachers of 
Christianity, and how much variety and breadth each denomina- 
tion may bring to another; at the same time the great name of 
the University as the unfettered servant of truth is saved from 
the indignity of identification with any form of sectarian opinion. 
Religion as the bond of life between student and student, as 
the universal interest that creates a meeting place for a hundred 
different, otherwise crippled specialists ; religion as the homage 
of man to the Infinite, and his tribute, through inspired service 
to mankind, is brought into organic, inseparable, and beneficent 
union with the total interests of the University. It is their 
deepest ground, their highest consummation, their final justifica- 
tion and transfiguration. 

The second grand characteristic of the University over which 
we rejoice is that it stands for the nation. Students come to it 
from all parts of the country ; they come with their local preju- 


1 Spoken at the Commencement Dinner of the Alumni. 
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dices, jealousies, and with those germinal misunderstandings and 
antipathies that mean for the future the alienation of one division 
of this great nation from another. The magnitude of the country 
makes these prophetic antagonisms an immense, not to say an 
alarming obstacle in the way of vital popular union. Thus do 
these elect youth come to this seat of learning. They here meet 
each other, form enduring friendships, interchange opinions, lift 
the whole instinctive prepossession of given localities to the high 
level of rational consideration and debate, and at the end of the 
college course they return to their several homes with a new sense 
of the grandeur of the American nation, with a fresh pride in the 
variety of her greatness, and with a deeper tolerance for the dif- 
ferences that may exist within the bounds of a common patriotic 
devotion. In working out a new national consciousness which 
shall be strong enough to overcome all sectional selfishness, and to 
hold the country to its great manifest destiny, Harvard University 
is doing a supreme service. 

The third great trait to which I should like to call attention 
is that the policy and spirit of the University answer to the char- 
acter of the government under which we live. Harvard is a 
democracy, — in all that concerns incentive for talent, and oppor- 
tunity for worth, the completest democracy known to me. In- 
herited privilege, high birth, large and powerful social connec- 
tions and wealth, apart from intellectual power and moral worth, 
have often carried their possessor into undeserved success. That 
has been one of the supreme scandals of university life. Now 
what I have to say is this, that there is no place on the globe 
where inherited privilege, distinguished birth, social power and 
wealth, apart from talent and high character, count for less than 
at Harvard University. There is no spot on this earth where 
average ability, honest work, exalted ideals, and high devotion are 
surer of swift, constant, and inspiring recognition than at this seat 
of learning. A student may come here an alien, a stranger, poor 
and without friends, and he may further be embarrassed by an 
irregular relation to the University, and yet if he be a man of 
average ability, high purpose, and honest industry, he will here 
find such recognition and inspiration as shall be at one and the 
same moment both judgment and inspiration. Harvard College is 
the poor man’s college, the college consecrated to the discovery of 
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power and worth of every kind; the eager and exhaustless helper 
of every man who deserves help, the best representative of the 
democratic spirit of the great Republic that she serves. It is with 
these three achievements in view, — her noble ambition in religion, 
her intelligent and intense nationalism, and her magnificent ad- 
ministrative democracy,—that one would call upon the Uni- 
versity, in the most sacred words, “ Arise, shine, thy light being 
come, and the glory of the Lord having risen upon thee.”’ 
George A. Gordon, ’81. 





THE SOLDIER’S FAITH 


Any day in Washington Street, when the throng is greatest 
and busiest, you may see a blind man playing a flute. I suppose 
that some one hears him. Perhaps, also, my pipe may reach the 
heart of some passer in the crowd. 

I once heard a man say, “ Where Vanderbilt sits, there is the 
head of the table. I teach my son to be rich.” He said what 
many think. For although the generation born about 1840, and 
now governing the world, has fought two at least of the greatest 
wars in history, and has witnessed others, war is out of fashion, 
and the man who commands the attention of his fellows is the 
man of wealth. Commerce is the great power. The aspirations 
of the world are those of commerce. Moralists and philosophers, 
following its lead, declare that war is wicked, foolish, and soon to 
disappear. 

The society for which many philanthropists, labor reformers, 
and men of fashion unite in longing is one in which they may be 
comfortable and may shine without much trouble or any danger. 
The unfortunate growing hatred of the poor for the rich seems to 
me to rest on the belief that money is the main thing (a belief in 
which the poor have been encouraged by the rich), more than on 
any grievance. Most of my hearers would rather that their 
daughters or their sisters should marry a son of one of the great 


1 An address delivered on Memorial Day, May 30, 1895, at a meeting called 
by the graduating class of Harvard University. Copyright, 1895, by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 
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rich families than a regular army officer, were he as beautiful, 
brave, and gifted as Sir William Napier. I have heard the ques- 
tion asked, whether our war was worth fighting, after all. There 
are many, poor and rich, who think that love of country is an old 
wife’s tale, to be replaced by interest in a labor union, or, under 
the name of cosmopolitanism, by a rootless self-seeking search for 
a place where the most enjoyment may be had at the least cost. 

Meantime, we have learned the doctrine that evil means pain, 
and the revolt against pain in all its forms has grown more and 
more marked. From societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals up to socialism, we express in numberless ways the notion 
that suffering is a wrong which can be and ought to be pre- 
vented, and a whole literature of sympathy has sprung into being 
which points out in story and in verse how hard it is to be 
wounded in the battle of life, how terrible, how unjust it is that 
any one should fail. 

Even science has had its part in the tendencies which we 
observe. It has shaken established religion in the minds of very 
many. It has pursued analysis until, at last, this thrilling world 
of colors and sounds and passions has seemed fatally to resolve 
itself into one vast network of vibrations endlessly weaving an 
aimless web, and the rainbow flush of cathedral windows, which 
once to enraptured eyes appeared the very smile of God, fades 
slowly out into the pale irony of the void. 

And yet from vast orchestras still comes the music of mighty 
symphonies. Our painters even now are spreading along the 
walls of our Library glowing symbols of mysteries still real, and 
the hardly silenced cannon of the East proclaim once more that 
combat and pain still are the portion of man. For my own 
part, I believe that the struggle for life is the order of the 
world, at which it is vain to repine. I can imagine the burden 
changed in the way in which it is to be borne, but I cannot 
imagine that it ever will be lifted from men’s backs. I can im- 
agine a future in which science shall have passed from the com- 
bative to the dogmatic stage, and shall have gained such catholic 
acceptance that it shall take control of life, and condemn at once 
with instant execution what now is left for nature to destroy. 
But we are far from such a future, and we cannot stop to amuse 
or to terrify ourselves with dreams. Now, at least, and perhaps 
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as long as man dwells upon the globe, his destiny is battle, and he 
has to take the chances of war. If it is our business to fight, the 
book for the army is a war-song, not a hospital-sketch. It is not 
well for soldiers to think much about wounds. Sooner or later 
we shall fall; but, meantime, it is for us to fix our eyes upon the 
point to be stormed, and to get there if we can. 

Behind every scheme to make the world over lies the question, 
What kind of a world do you want? The ideals of the past for 
men have been drawn from war, as those for women have 
been drawn from motherhood. For all our prophecies, I doubt 
if we are ready to give up our inheritance. Who is there 
who would not like to be thought a gentleman? Yet what 
has that name been built on but the soldier’s choice of honor 
rather than life? To be a soldier or descended from soldiers, in 
time of peace to be ready to give one’s life rather than to suffer 
disgrace, — that is what the word has meant; and if we try to 
claim it at less cost than a splendid carelessness for life, we are 
trying to steal the good-will without the responsibilities of the 
place. We will not dispute about tastes. The man of the future 
may want something different. But who of us could endure a 
world, although cut up into five-acre lots and having no man upon 
it who was not well fed and well housed, without the divine folly 
of honor, without the senseless passion for knowledge out- 
reaching the flaming bounds of the possible, without ideals the 
essence of which is that they never can be achieved? I do not 
know what is true. I do not know the meaning of the universe. 
But in the midst of doubt, in the collapse of creeds, there is one 
thing: I do not doubt, that no man who lives in the same world 
with most of us can doubt, and that is, that the faith is true 
and adorable which leads a soldier to throw away his life in 
obedience to a blindly accepted duty, in a cause which he little 
understands, in a plan of campaign of which he has no notion, 
under tactics of which he does not see the use. 

Most men who know battle know the cynic force with which 
the thoughts of common-sense will assail them in times of stress ; 
but they know that in their greatest moments faith has trampled 
those thoughts under foot. If you have been in line, suppose on 
Tremont Street Mall, ordered simply to wait and to do nothing, 
and have watched the enemy bring their guns to bear upon you 
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down a gentle slope like that from Beacon Street, have seen the 
puff of the firing, have felt the burst of the spherical case-shot 
as it came toward you, have heard and seen the shrieking frag- 
ments go tearing through your company, and have known that 
the next or the next shot carries your fate; if you have advanced 
in line and have seen ahead of you the spot which you must pass 
where the rifle bullets are striking; if you have ridden by night 
at a walk toward the blue line of fire at the dead angle of Spott- 
sylvania, where for twenty-four hours the soldiers were fighting on 
the two sides of an earthwork, and in the morning the dead and 
dying lay piled in a row six deep, and as you rode have heard the 
bullets splashing in the mud and earth about you; if you have 
been on the picket-line at night in a black and unknown wood, 
have heard the spat of the bullets upon the trees, and as you 
moved have felt your foot slip upon a dead man’s body; if you 
have had a blind fierce gallop against the enemy, with your blood 
up and a pace that left no time for fear, — if, in short, as some, I 
hope many, who hear me, have known, you have known the vicissi- 
tudes of terror and of triumph in war, you know that there is 
such a thing as the faith I spoke of. You know your own weak- 
ness and are modest; but you know that man has in him that 
unspeakable somewhat which makes him capable of miracle, able 
to lift himself by the might of his own soul, unaided, able to face 
annihilation for a blind belief. 

From the beginning, to us, children of the North, life has 
seemed a place hung about by dark mists, out of which come the 
pale shine of dragon’s scales, and the ery of fighting men, and 
the sound of swords. Beowulf, Milton, Diirer, Rembrandt, 
Schopenhauer, Turner, Tennyson, from the first war-song of our 
race to the stall-fed poetry of modern English drawing-rooms, all 
_ have had the same vision, and all have had a glimpse of a light 
to be followed. “The end of worldly life awaits us all. Let 
him who may gain honor ere death. That is best for a warrior 
when he is dead.” So spoke Beowulf a thousand years ago. 

‘* Not of the sunlight, 
Not of the. moonlight, 
Not of the starlight ! 
O young Mariner, 


Down to the haven, 
Call your companions, 
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Launch your vessel, 

And crowd your canvas, 

And, ere it vanishes 

Over the margin, 

After it, follow it, 

Follow The Gleam.” 
So sang Tennyson in the voice of the dying Merlin. 

When I went to the war I thought that soldiers were old men. 
I remembered a picture of the revolutionary soldier which some 
of you may have seen, representing a white-haired man with his 
flint-lock slung across his back. I remembered one or two living 
examples of revolutionary soldiers whom I had met, and I took 
no account of the lapse of time. It was not until long after, in 
winter-quarters, as I was listening to some of the sentimental 
songs in vogue, such as — 
“ Farewell, Mother, you may never 
See your darling boy again,” 

that it came over me that the army was made up of what I 
now should call very young men. I dare say that my illusion 
has been shared by some of those now present, as they have 
looked at us upon whose heads the white shadows have begun to 
fall. But the truth is that war is the business of youth and early 
middle age. You who called this assemblage together, not we, 
would be the soldiers of another war, if we should have one, and 
we speak to you as the dying Merlin did in the verse which I 
just quoted. Would that the blind man’s pipe might be trans- 
figured by Merlin’s magic, to make you hear the bugles as once 
we heard them beneath the morning stars! For you it is that 
now is sung the Song of the Sword : — 


“ The War-Thing, the Comrade, 
Father of honor 
And giver of kingship, 
The fame-smith, the song master. 


Priest (saith the Lord) 
Of his marriage with victory. 


Clear singing, clean slicing ; 
Sweet spoken, soft finishing ; 
Making death beautiful, 
Life but a coin 

To be staked in the pastime 
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Whose playing is more 
Than the transfer of being ; 
Arch-anarch, chief builder, 
Prince and evangelist, 

I am the Will of God: 

I am the Sword.” 


War, when you are at it, is horrible and dull. It is only when 
time has passed that you see that its message was divine. I hope 
it may be long before we are called again to sit at that master’s 
feet. But some teacher of the kind we all need. In this snug, 
over-safe corner of the world we need it, that we may realize that 
our comfortable routine is no eternal necessity of things, but 
merely a little space of calm in the midst of the tempestuous un- 
tamed streaming of the world, and in order that we may be ready 
for danger. We need it in this time of individualist negations, 
with its literature of French and American humor, revolting at 
discipline, loving flesh-pots, and denying that anything is worthy of 
reverence, —in order that we may remember all that buffoons 
forget. We need it everywhere and at all times. For high and 
dangerous action teaches us to believe as right beyond dispute 
things for which our doubting minds are slow to find words of 
proof. Out of heroism grows faith in the worth of heroism. The 
proof comes later, and even may never come. Therefore I rejoice 
at every dangerous sport which I see pursued. The students at 
Heidelberg, with their sword-slashed faces, inspire me with sincere 
respect. I gaze with delight upon our polo-players. If once ina 
while in our rough riding a neck is broken, I regard it, not as a 
waste, but as a price well paid for the breeding of a race fit for 
headship and command. 

We do not save our traditions, in this country. The regiments 
whose battle-flags were not large enough to hold the names of 
the battles they had fought vanished with the surrender of Lee, 
although their memories inherited would have made heroes for a 
century. It is the more necessary to learn the lesson afresh from 
perils newly sought, and perhaps it is not vain for us to tell the 
new generation what we learned in our day, and what we still be- 
lieve. That the joy of life is living, is to put out all one’s powers 
as far as they will go; that the measure of power is obstacles 
overcome ; to ride boldly at what is in front of you, be it fence or 
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enemy; to pray, not for comfort, but for combat; to keep the 
soldier’s faith against the doubts of civil life, more besetting and 
harder to overcome than all the misgivings of the battlefield, and 
to remember that duty is not to be proved in the evil day, but then 
to be obeyed unquestioning ; to love glory more than the tempta- 
tions of wallowing ease, but to know that one’s final judge and 
only rival is one’s self: with all our failures in act and thought, 
these things we learned from noble enemies in Virginia or Georgia 
or on the Mississippi thirty years ago ; these things we believe to 
be true. 
“ «Life is not lost,’ said she, ‘ for which is bought 
Endlesse renowm.’” 

We learned also, and we still believe, that love of country is 

not yet an idle name. 


“ Deare countrey ! O how dearely deare 

Ought thy remembraunce, and perpetuall band 

Be to thy foster-child, that from thy hand 

Did commun breath and nouriture receave ! 

How brutish is it not to understand 

How much to her we owe, that all us gave ; 
That gave unto us all, whatever good we have !” 

As for us, our days of combat are over. Our swords are rust. 
Our guns will thunder no more. The vultures that once wheeled 
over our heads are buried with their prey. Whatever of glory 
yet remains for us to win must be won in the council or the 
closet, never again in the field. I do not repine. We have 
shared the incommunicable experience of war; we have felt, we 
still feel, the passion of life to its top. 

Three years ago died the old colonel of my regiment, the 
Twentieth Massachusetts. He gave our regiment its soul. No 
man could halt who heard his * Forward, Twentieth!” I went 
to his funeral. From a side door of the church a body of little 
choir-boys came in like a flight of careless doves. At the same 
time the doors opened at the front, and up the main aisle advanced 
his coffin, followed by the few gray heads who stood for the 
men of the Twentieth, the rank and file whom he had loved, and 
whom he led for the last time. The church was empty. No one 
remembered the old man whom we were burying, no one save 
those next to him, and us. And I said to myself, The Twentieth 
has shrunk to a skeleton, a ghost, a memory, a forgotten name 
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which we other old men alone keep in our hearts. And then I 
thought: It is right. It is as the colonel would have had it. 
This, also, is part of the soldier’s faith: Having known great 
things, to be content with silence. Just then there fell into my 
hands a little song sung by a warlike people on the Danube, which 
seemed to me fit for a soldier’s last word, another song of the 
sword, but a song of the sword in its scabbard, a song of oblivion 


and peace. 
A soldier has been buried on the battlefield. 


“ And when the wind in the treetops roared, 
The soldier asked from the deep dark grave : 
‘ Did the banner flutter then ?’ 
‘ Not so, my hero,’ the wind replied, 
‘The fight is done, but the banner won, 
Thy comrades of old have borne it hence, 
Have borne it in triumph hence.’ 
Then the soldier spake from the deep dark grave : 
‘I am content.’ 


“ Then he heareth the lovers laughing pass, 

And the soldier asks once more : 

“ Are these not the voices of them that love, 
That love —and remember me ?’ 

‘Not so, my hero,’ the lovers say, 

‘We are those that remember not ; 

For the spring has come and the earth has smiled, 
And the dead must be forgot.’ 

Then the soldier spake from the deep dark grave : 


‘I am content.’ ” 
O. W. Holmes, ’61. 
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ENGINEERING AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE method of obtaining an education in Engineering has 
undergone a great change during the past century, mainly as a 
consequence of the invention of the steam-engine and of the 
scientific study of structures. One hundred years ago, the engi- 
neer as we know him did not exist, and schools for supplying a 
systematic training in applied science were hardly thought of. 
They have sprung up within the memory of the oldest engineers, 
who obtained their education as apprentices in the workshop, or 
in the draughting-room. The importance of technical training 
has been well recognized by Congress in the land-grant colleges, 
in which some kind of instruction in the Mechanical Arts is now 
given. Many of our States have schools of Civil and Mechanical 
Engineering, and scores of our cities have institutions for manual 
training in the trades. 

The change accompanying our enormous industrial growth has 
been startling, and we may group the engineers now working side 
by side for the development of our material resources into three 
classes: 1st. Those men, many of them eminent in the profession, 
who are the product of the workshop; whose experience and 
education have been obtained entirely in the field or workshop, 
and from the few books available early in the century. To them 
we owe the means of rapid communication and transportation 
which have cemented the United States into a great nation, 
and to the chronicle of their successes and mistakes is due, in a 
large measure, the advantages of our young graduates who now go 
forth with an equipment almost equal to that attained by our 
forefathers in the better part of a lifetime. 2d. Men who have 
graduated from the literary or natural science departments of our 
colleges, and have learned Engineering after leaving school. This 
class has been produced by strong taste for the profession or by 
pressure of circumstances. Frequently, some lucky invention has 
given them the leaning toward practical work. 3d. The younger 
men, graduated from schools avowedly technical or from the tech- 
nical departments of universities. These men are gradually sup- 
planting the other two classes, as the demand for greater attain- 
ment and better education increases, and as competition and the 
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invention of labor-saving machinery turns the mechanic into a 
laborer, and raises the status of the educated engineer. 

The above classification is roughly drawn, as we have graduates 
of sixty years and upwards from a few technical schools founded 
early in the century, and we still have men going from the work- 
shop into the office; but the fact remains that the latter class are 
finding the change more and more difficult. The next generation 
will see the men with only workshop or academic training practi- 
eally cut off from the profession of Engineering. It has been 
difficult for the engineer to establish himself as a professional 
man even with the present generation. Every man is more or 
less an engineer; in fact, it is the capacity to invent mechanical 
and practical devices for bettering the conditions of life that has 
enabled our race to emerge from semi-barbarism. The Cau- 
easian holds his supremacy to-day by force of his strong inventive 
faculty. We have in the Chinese a nation devoted to the study 
of ancient classics and culture, with very little engineering skill 
and originality, and the late war has clearly exhibited their 
deplorable lack of strength to resist outside pressure. The inven- 
tive faculty, which first made civilization possible, has been the 
last to receive systematic cultivation and hearty recognition as 
the underlying basis of a great profession. It is the duty of the 
engineer to stand guard against the elements and to make use of 
the forces of nature, that mankind may find the opportunities and 
comforts that favor mental, moral, and spiritual growth. No pro- 
fession could hope for a greater destiny. 

The question we are more particularly concerned with here is, 
What has Harvard University done for the education of the 
engineer? While many technical schools have been founded, and 
almost all the universities have established technical departments, 
what is the oldest college in our country prepared to do for tech- 
nical and mechanical science? The answer to these questions can 
best be given after a brief review of the history of the Lawrence 
Scientific School. Many of the older graduates of Harvard will 
recall this School as a very insignificant part of the institution, or 
as a department not to be taken seriously. It is true that the 
work of some of the separate departments, notably that under 
Professor Agassiz, was of a high class; but it is equally true that 
the School, as an organization, did not flourish. That this feeling 
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has changed, and that the School is destined to become an impor- 
tant part of the University, will be shown by the growth in num- 
bers and by the character of the work done during the past nine 
years. 

In 1847, Mr. Abbott Lawrence gave what would now be a 
comparatively small sum of money for the purpose of enabling 
young men to study science, particularly with a view to its applica- 
tion in the useful arts. The School was accordingly named for 
him. He says in a letter to the President and Fellows : — 


“There is a deficiency in the means for higher education in certain 
branches of knowledge. For an early classical education we have our 
schools and colleges. From thence the special schools of Theology, Law, 
Medicine, and Surgery receive the young men destined for these profes- 
sions ; and those who look to commerce for their employment pass to 
the counting-house or the ocean. But where can we send those who 
intend to devote themselves to the practical application of science? How 
educate our engineers, our miners, our machinists, and mechanics? Our 
country abounds in men of action. Hard hands are ready to work upon 
our hard materials, and where shall sagacious heads be taught to direct 
those hands ? 

“Inventive men laboriously re-invent what has been produced before. 
Ignorant men fight against the laws of nature with a vain energy, and 
purchase their experience at a great cost. Why should not all these 
start where their predecessors ended, and not where they began? Edu- 
cation can enable them to do so. The application of science to the use- 
ful arts has changed, in the last half-century, the conditions and relations 
of the world. It seems to me that we have been somewhat neglectful in 
the cultivation and encouragement of our natural economy. 

“Our country is rapidly increasing in population and in wealth, and is 
probably destined in another quarter of a century to contain nearly as 
many inhabitants as now exist in France and England together. 

“We have already in the United States a large body of young men 
who have received a classical education, many of whom find it difficult to 
obtain a livelihood in what are termed the learned professions. I believe 
the time has arrived when we should make an effort to diversify the 
occupations of our people, and develop more fully their strong mental] 
and physical resources throughout the Union. . . . We need a school, 
not for boys, but for young men, whose early education is completed 
either in college or elsewhere, and who intend to enter upon an active 
life as engineers or chemists, or, in general, as men of science, applying 
their attainments to practical purposes, where they may learn what 
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has been done at other times and in other countries, and may acquire 
habits of investigation and reflection with an aptitude for observing and 
describing. 

“T have thought that the three great practical branches to which a 
scientific education is to be applied among us are 1st, Engineering ; 2d, 
Mining in its extended sense, including Metallurgy ; 3d, the Invention and 
Manufacture of Machinery. These must be deemed kindred branches, 
starting from the same point, depending, in many respects, on the same 
principles, and gradually diverging to their more special applications.” 


Here it appears that Mr. Lawrence’s principal aim was to pro- 
mote the study of Engineering. His letter, of which the above 
is only a brief extract, shows a remarkable understanding of the 
growth of the American people and of the enormous importance 
of our industrial pursuits. For many years the work of the School 
was carried on largely as a small supplement to the College, and 
little effort, was made to encourage its growth. It was so over- 
shadowed by the Academic Department that its numbers never 
reached even a respectable size until after 1886. In that year 
there were fourteen men on its rolls, and the belief was gaining 
ground that the School would fail, as a separate organization, 
through lack of applicants for admission. The instruction in 
Engineering was given almost entirely as elementary work, with 
the expectation that men would find their professions by study 
and practical experience after graduation. In this sense, the de- 
grees given to engineers by the Scientific School really had no 
place. They were of no greater value for entrance to the profes- 
sion than were the College studies ending in the degree of A. B. 
In fact, many of the College graduates have gone into technical 
professions by pursuing a course of studies at other colleges. It 
is curious to find a belief still surviving, especially among men 
who know little about the requirements of the engineering pro- 
fession, that the old system, with what was called a good general 
education, was really best in the long run for the engineer. No 
system that does not at least put a young man in touch with the 
practical parts of a profession can ever be effectual for professional 
training. One might as well teach a young man only anatomy 
and physiology and expect him to learn the proper treatment of 
the sick by experience. 

When the Scientific School was founded, Engineering was hardly 
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classed as a profession, and men with education, as well as men 
without it, found in the great industrial growth sure paths to 
success in the field and workshop. As already stated, these paths 
are practically closed to men without special training. The 
present is a period of consolidation among manufactories, and the 
smaller shops and mills are giving way to the greater establish- 
ments, from which bridges, steel rails, electric machinery, and 
cotton goods are turned out in enormous quantities, and the demand 
upon the young man who hopes for professional advancement is far 
beyond that of the past. The road to success is open only to those 
who have a taste for Engineering, and leave school with thorough 
training. 

A few years ago, the University, realizing these conditions, un- 
dertook to improve the work of the Scientific School, and to add 
such instruction in Engineering as seemed necessary to complete 
the facilities for scientific and technical education. From the 
very start the success of this movement has been assured. The 
graduating class of 1895 was double the total number of men 
registered in the four classes a few years ago, and the work done 
in the School compared favorably with that of any other school or 
university in the country. The growth of numbers in the whole 
School has been from 14 in 1886 to 330 in 1895, and the in- 
crease of men registered in Engineering during the same period 
has been from 2 to 157. 

The subjects as now taught under the head of Engineering 
number forty-two, some of them extending throughout the year, 
others through one term only. The work is given by eighteen 
instructors and assistants. Four-year courses are offered in four 
branches of Engineering: Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Min- 
ing. The School as now equipped both with instruments and 
machinery has ample facilities for teaching Civil Engineering in all 
its branches. Surveying and the Location of Railroads are given 
during the first two years, with practical work during the summer 
following the exercises of the class-room. It has been found best 
to place the field practice almost entirely in the summer in some 
healthful locality, where students may have uninterrupted work 
for five weeks. During the year 1895, the classes of 1897 and 
1898 have been on the north coast of Martha’s Vineyard. The 
expense of this arrangement to the student is not great. 
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The courses in Hydraulics and Sanitary Engineering are given 
during term-time, with the assistance of a hydraulic laboratory and 
of many good examples of city practice in the neighborhood. The 
hydraulic laboratory is intended to afford practice in water meas- 
urement for the undergraduate, and to allow graduate students 
to carry on special work in connection with orifices, nozzles, weirs, 
water-pipes, and turbines. The tanks and pumps are located in 
the Old Gymnasium, which has been fitted up as an Engineering 
Laboratory. The machines, five in number, for testing materials 
of all kinds, have been in use during the past year, and students 
are required to do a certain amount of experimenting in connec- 
tion with their text-books and lectures. Instruction in bridge 
building and masonry construction is given during the Senior 
year. An important addition to the outfit of the School is a set 
of machines for testing road materials. This machinery is used 
in connection with the Massachusetts Road Commission. 

The courses in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering are like- 
wise well provided for, being carried out on lines similar to those 
for Civil Engineering. The workshop methods are given at the 
Rindge Manual Training School, and the experimental courses in 
connection with the steam-engine and mechanical engineering, 
in the Old Gymnasium. The electrical machinery is located in 
an addition to the Scientific School building, where the practical 
instruction is given. 

The course in Mining Engineering is not yet fully provided for, 
as it was instituted only one year ago. 

In changing the courses to suit modern requirements, it has 
seemed inadvisable to specialize too much. Few students know 
beforehand what positions will be open to them after graduation. 
It often happens that young men who have taken degrees in one 
branch find their best openings in another direction. At the 
present time many are rushing into Electrical Engineering, because 
there appear to be unlimited possibilities in the future of electri- 
city; yet in four years the state of the market may be such that 
they will find nothing to do, particularly if their education has 
been too special. 

Another reason for keeping the work to the main principles at 
the base of applied science is the short time at the disposal of 
most students. Law, medicine, and the ministry invariably give 
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more time; and men going into those professions are content to 
devote four years to academic education of a general nature, and 
from three to four additional years entirely to professional work. 
It may be said that a large part of the professional training of 
an engineer is obtained after leaving school; but the fact remains 
that a period of four years is too short a time to obtain an educa- 
tion and a profession. Students enter the technical schools with 
enough mathematics and language to begin the process of cram- 
ming, which permits very little time for academic studies, such as 
most of them need. They are often deficient in their own lan- 
guage, and many of them graduate without being able to write 
English correctly, or even to express themselves clearly on pro- 
fessional subjects. So far as contact with the literary department 
of a large university is concerned, there is a strong tendency to 
correct the above deficiency, even though the men do not take 
many courses in language. The mere fact of living four years at 
an impressionable age with men who take the literary courses 
exclusively is a wholesome stimulus. The interests outside of 
their technical work must have a broadening effect. 

Another important consideration which enters into the framing 
of a course for engineers is the treatment of Mathematics and 
Physics. Engineering in the abstract is a branch of both sciences ; 
but the principal question that meets one in carrying out any 
problem in construction is the economic question. One of the 
main elements of success is a thorough knowledge of materials, 
and their combinations into the most economical forms. The for- 
mulz to be applied in determining the strength of our modern 
structures and machines may be worked out by the mathematician, 
but there is always a factor or coefficient determined by experi- 
ence. This experience must begin in the schools, in order that 
men may appreciate as early as possible the value of gaining 
knowledge after graduation in such a form that it can be used. 
The great danger to the engineer, therefore, in the exclusive study 
of mathematics, lies in the tendency to work out everything from 
the ideal standpoint, and to neglect the more important practical 
coefficient. 

The same may be said of Physics. The study of physical 
science ts of the greatest value, yet there is constant temptation 
to follow methods too refined for the workshop. The occupation 
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of the physicist is mainly with extremely accurate methods of 
studying the laws of nature, while that of the engineer lies with 
very fair approximation to the results worked out in the laboratory. 
For this reason the engineering student is often the terror of the 
physicist. Usually he has little time to spend over small experi- 
ments. Occasionally our schools develop a man whose talent and 
capacity for work will enable him to study and to retain the higher 
branches of Mathematics and Physics, and at the same time ta 
grasp their practical application to the needs of modern life. 
While the courses, as planned in the Lawrence Scientific School, 
require four years, the work is very much crowded, and only a 
man well prepared at entrance can hope to get through them in 
a satisfactory manner. This must, from the necessities of the 
case, be true of any school that takes men from the high schools 
and gives them an education in Engineering in four years, unless 
the standard of admission be raised materially or the requirements 
for the profession be lowered. The latter alternative should not 
be considered, and the former would be impracticable, with the 
present equipment of the fitting schools. The first two years must 
be largely preparatory and educational, and the last mainly pro- 
fessional. It is the first half of the course that becomes so trouble- 
some to frame, because the studies must be a combination of 
academic and technical subjects. Some of the important educa- 
tional features have to be left out entirely. A great benefit, both to 
the men and to the profession at large, would follow the adoption 
of a five-years’ course. This could be worked out on several lines, 
two of which seem to require no break in the present system and 
very little change in the secondary schools. The first, and possi- 
bly that which offers exceptional advantages to the student, would 
be to substitute three years in the College for the first two years, 
as now given, to be followed by two years of entirely professional 
work in the Scientific School organized as a professional school. 
The course in College should be general in its nature, with a 
strong leaning to Mathematics and Physics. Certain elementary 
subjects — such as Mechanical Drawing, Surveying, and Workshop 
Methods — should be taken, if possible, as extras, or as summer 
work, so that the student might go into his fourth year fully pre- 
pared to take subjects properly professional. The.last two years, 
taken entirely under the direction of the Engineering Department, 
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could then be devoted to the profession. In order to offer some 
inducement for this extra work, if inducement be required, the 
student might receive the degree of A. B., after completing his 
three years in the College, or after an additional year’s regis- 
tration in the Scientific School. His entrance examination should 
not necessarily require Latin; ability to speak or to write any 
modern language in addition to English, or exceptional attainments 
in Mathematics, History, or Literature, should be accepted as the 
equivalent of Latin for those who expect to spend five years for 
their degree in applied science. This plan, in a slightly modified 
form, has already been carried out by a number of men who have 
obtained both degrees in five years. This class of men usually go 
into Engineering because they have a taste for it. The academic 
period serves as a term of probation, in which a young man has 
time to consider his tastes and career, and he arrives in the pro- 
fessional school older and better able to take the required subjects. 
The students divide themselves, as in other professions, into three 
classes: 1st. Those who have strong talent for Engineering. 
2d. Those who have preference for something else, but drift 
into it from force of circumstances or by parental wish. 3d. 
Those who have fair ability in anything they undertake. Time 
would be saved to the two last-named classes by three years spent 
in the College, with the additional opportunities to adjust them- 
selves to their surroundings, and to think about their real tastes. 
The second method of completing the course in five years would 
keep the men in the Scientific School during the entire period. 
They could enter under the present requirements, and take four 
years of undergraduate work for the degree of B. S. without pro- 
fessional significance, followed by one year to obtain the degree 
of B. S. in Engineering. The present four-years’ course could, 
in that case, be cut down, by dropping the more advanced pro- 
fessional subjects, which would be given in the fifth year, and 
replacing them in part by others of a more general nature. 


Tra N. Hollis. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


laa Sirtine by the Window one autumn afternoon, I saw 
inthe a _strange figure standing at a corner of the Yard. Al- 

‘though dressed in antique apparel, he attracted no atten- 
tion from the passing students, nor did he observe them, so intent 
was he in gazing at the Fogg Art Museum. “That must be 
Socrates, or his ghost,” I said to myself; “ just as Professor Felton 
described him to us forty years ago. Man or ghost, he shall not 
lack a welcome!” 

So I hurried down and greeted him in my rusty Greek. 

“ We shades speak all languages, friend,” he replied, with a 
cordial smile; “but though you were mute, I should read your 
hospitality in your face. You marvel to see me here. Know 
that this is not my first visit. For even in Elysium I often hanker 
after a sight of the dear Earth and her living men, and I slip 
away hither to see how it fares with them, and to become earlier 
acquainted with the souls who shall be my companions there.” 

I asked him to come back to the Window with me, which he did 
so naturally, and with so much friendliness, that I forgot the 
strangeness of the adventure, and forgot to question whether he 
were substance or shade. Whatever his garb, his manner was 
wholly contemporary. 

“ T am struck by many changes since my last visit,” said he, as 
soon as we were seated. ‘“ Tell me, pray, to whom that mausoleum 
yonder has been erected. Have you imitated the Persian bar- 
barians in building over the perishable carcass of one man such a 
mole of enduring stone? Or is some giant’s huge frame there 
sepulchred ? ” 

“Nay,” I replied, “ that is no mausoleum, but a museum of the 
Fine Arts.” 

Socrates laughed incredulously. 

“ By Apollo,” quoth he, “I can scarce believe it. Are your 
Fine Arts dead, that you entomb them in so sombre a habitation ? 
Here is, indeed, a paradox, which I would have you explain.” 

“ That I will cheerfully, if I can,” said I. 

“Say, then,” he continued, “ whether the Fine Arts should 
inculcate a knowledge and love of the Beautiful or of the Ugly.” 
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“ Certainly, of the Beautiful,” I replied. 

“And if you wished to teach a youth the sweet modulations of 
music, should you play on a flute or on a cracked, discordant 
pipe?” 

“Without doubt, on a flute, Socrates.” 

“If you agree that the ear can come to know Beauty only by 
means of instruments capable of producing beautiful sound, will 
you admit that visible objects must be beautiful in order to com- 
municate Beauty to the soul through the eye ?” 

“T will, without question.” 

“ Answer me yet further, if you please. Does the contempla- 
tion of Beauty shed a joyous satisfaction upon the soul ?” 

“ Tt does.” 

“Tf, then, the purpose of the Fine Arts be to inculcate the 
Beautiful, the instrument it uses should be beautiful too. But 
yonder building immediately gave me a sensation of ugliness, 
wherefore I could not imagine that it is dedicated to the Fine 
Arts, to Beauty ; moreover, it rouses gloomy and sombre thoughts, 
so that I was justified in supposing it a mausoleum.” 

“‘T will not gainsay you, Socrates ;” said I, “especially since I 
have known others who have been impressed by it as you have. 
Nevertheless, do you not possibly regard only the outside, the sur- 
face? May there not be edifices, as there certainly are persons, 
noble and beautiful within, in spite of their outer ugliness ?” 

‘“‘ What you say is plausible,” he rejoined, “ but is it true? We 
must judge visible objects by their exterior, for we have no other 
organ but the sight by which to perceive them; therefore, their 
surfaces are all-important. But with persons the case stands 
otherwise. The soul, man’s most precious part, nay, his real self, 
remains invisible. Not by the eyes can we gauge his wit, his 
courage, his virtues and passions. Does it not follow, therefore, 
that the outward body may no more closely resemble the soul 
which dwells in it than Ugliness resembles Beauty? Sometimes, 
indeed, I have thought that the gods imprison beautiful souls in 
ugly bodies, not merely to indulge an impulse to irony, which even 
the gods do not always resist, but to teach us by the plainest 
example not to imagine that the soul and body are identical.” 

“T cannot deny that,” I replied. 

“ Moreover,” he went on, “aman has to accept whatever body 
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his parents and ancestors have given him: could each fashion his 
own, some of us” — here he smiled genially —“ would consult 
Phidias rather than Nature. But a building, like a statue, rep- 
resents directly the skill and taste of its maker: there is no 
laying the blame for its defect on bungling Nature or ill-favored 
grandsires. ‘ You can at least keep still, if you would not let us 
know that you croak,’ —as Charistes, the son of Pelidos, said to 
the frog. Therefore, we find that the same excuse cannot be 
pleaded for the ugliness of a man’s body and for that of one of 
his works. Am I right?” 

“T cannot avoid saying yes,” I replied, “ although I understand 
there are conditions which prevent such an edifice as this from 
being beautiful. Utility outranks all other considerations with 
us. Our governors feel in duty bound to put the funds in their 
charge to immediate use.” 

Socrates looked puzzled for a moment; then he asked, — 

“ But what have governors of a school to do with architecture ? 
If you wished to have a table made, should you employ a cobbler 
or a carpenter?” 


*“ A carpenter.” 
“And should you give a wild colt to a horse-tamer or to a 


musician to be broken?” 

“ Assuredly, to a horse-tamer.” 

“ Whether, then, for the design of a building, should you con- 
sult an architect or a merchant?” 

“You can guess my answer, Socrates,” said I, “but you must, 
in fairness, know that our architects are so hampered by limita- 
tions that they affirm that they cannot compass both Beauty and 
Utility. They must satisfy, first of all, the specifications imposed 
upon them by their clients.” 

“Tell me,” Socrates instantly rejoined, “ whether your archi- 
tects are free men or slaves?” 

“They are free.” 

“ Consequently, they can, at their pleasure, accept or decline 
any offer?” 

“a.” 

** And they practice an art, the first aim of which is to embody 
Beauty ?” 


* So it seems.” 
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“Then when a client asks them to sacrifice Beauty to Utility, 
should they acquiesce, or should they not rather, like loyal liege- 
men, refuse? Does a true physician gratify the harmful requests 
of his patient? It must be that either the client knows less than 
the architect about the true principles of building, in which ease 
the former should submit to the latter’s judgment; or the client 
knows more, in which case he will not consult the architect at all. 
But if, being consulted, the architect surrenders his superior know- 
ledge for the ignorance of the other, I call him a traitor to his art, 
and would have him forbidden to practice it. A spoken falsehood 
harms him who utters it, but cannot travel far: to build a false- 
hood, and that is what whosoever wittingly substitutes Ugliness 
for Beauty does, may last a thousand years, to offend the eye and 
distort the taste. You cannot, I fear, indulge even a faint hope 
that a benignant earthquake may speedily rid you of your archi- 
tects’ sins. What right has a man to rob posterity of that much 
sight of the sky, by thrusting before it an ugly screen? There 
are worse thieves than those who filch the purse.” 

“ And yet, Socrates,” I interposed, “if you could not combine 
Utility and Beauty in the same building, would you not strive to 
attain Utility rather than have no building ?” 

“T suspect you would play the Sophist with me,” he replied. 
“ Know, then, that Beauty is only the final badge of the Useful. 
Until that be attained, Utility remains defective. Set net the 
lower aim above the higher. He who would make Utility his 
guide in planning a temple of the Fine Arts, would build a hos- 
pital in a swamp. Beauty is the best investment, as those who 
behold your mausoleum are well aware.” 

While we were talking the twilight had fallen, till now it was 
quite dark. I got upto light the gas; and when, a moment later, 
I turned to speak to Socrates again, he had vanished. Was he 
real, or an apparition? Let the Society for Psychical Research 
decide. 

——— It often happens that after persistently attacking a 
and Sport. problem from the front, and being continually baffled, 
some trifling accident gives the solution to it. Thus the improve- 
ment of the steam-engine came about through the desire of a boy 
to run off and play with his fellows ; had a dull, docile lad been 
in Watt’s place, he would have methodically done what other lads 
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had been doing for years, instead of inventing a safety-valve. In 
like manner, a reform which sensible Americans have long been 
agitating seems at last to be realizable. Many of us older college 
men have been puzzled by modern methods in athletics. That 
not only the students themselves, but grave professors too, should 
have to devote so much of their time to the mere negotiation of 
sports, has surprised us; but now it appears that the diplomatic 
experience they have gained in this way will fit them for operating 
on wider fields. While they have been inditing protocols about 
football, or drawing up an ultimatum about this or that game, 
they have really been learning the methods of diplomacy, and 
rendering themselves eligible to promotion as consuls, attachés, 
and ambassadors. The training they have had cannot be wasted, 
but must solve the difficulty which has always confronted those 
reformers who have insisted that our national diplomatic service 
should be placed on the same basis as that of other countries. 
Hereafter, the President of the United States will have no excuse 
for sending some raw, rural politician, who scarcely speaks 
English grammatically and who is ignorant of the rudiments of 
diplomacy, to compete with the skilled diplomats of Europe; he 
will need but to turn to our college athletic committees and the 
managers of athletic teams, to find material thoroughly drilled in 
all the arts and practices common to envoys. 

If we can credit the reports which appear from time to time in 
the newspapers, our young Metternichs have evidently little to 
learn from their elders. Not a ruse, not a bluff, not a wile, unfa- 
miliar to them! They are past masters in the art of using words 
to disguise thoughts; they know the value of unofficial, secret 
emissaries, who may be negotiating in quite a different sense from 
that revealed in the official, printed correspondence. They can, 
by suppressing a phrase, attach an unintended meaning to a 
whole letter ; or, without resorting to this rather bungling device, 
they can wrap the letter in such a cloud of casuistry that nobody 
can get its original meaning. 

I have heard of a recent instance of subtlety which surpasses in 
splendid audacity any stroke of Bismarck himself. It seems that 
in some contest or other between athletes of the colleges A and 
B, one of A’s players acted in such a manner that the press of 
the country, in reporting the game, censured him. Very naturally, 
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College A felt sore, but it determined not to withdraw under fire. 
Its students, Faculty, and, for aught I know, its President himself, 
assembled in the Campus, with a tub of whitewash and kalso- 
miner’s brushes, and proceeded, in the language of diplomacy, “ to 
rehabilitate ” the offender. The result, I am told, was not per- 
fectly successful. ‘“ You could not expect it to be,” said a friend 
of mine, a chemist, to whom I mentioned the affair. “The chem- 
ical properties cof whitewash refuse to adhere for any consider- 
able time to the human skin. Experiments have been made with 
chemicals to bleach negroes, but they have always failed, and the 
failures are good for nothing after that except to exhibit them- 
selves as leopard-boys. My advice to those about to whitewash 
is emphatically, ‘ Don’t.’ ” 

Excuse the digression — the value of the chemist’s advice may 
compensate for it. College A, not content with its family kalso- 
mining party, went on to charge College B with having inspired 
in the newspdpers the derogatory comments. The newspapers 
did not, of course, deny the implication that they had been sub- 
sidized ; and if they had, who would have believed them? We 
have been assured for years that every tariff reform journal is in 
the pay of the Cobden Club, and that every protectionist organ 
feeds on the fat of monopolist manufacturers: but we little sus- 
pected that College B, or any other American college, possessed 
a “reptile fund ” large enough to control the national press. 
Gnawed by this suspicion, which the criminal silence of the news- 
papers only increased, the athletic diplomats at A requested those 
of B to make an official disavowal, intimating that unless it were 
made, A would not play any more with B. But the authorities 
of B—either wickedly dissembling their manipulation of the 
“reptile fund,” or honestly conscious that they were innocent 
of having brought an official accusation — replied that they had 
no contradiction to make, but that they should regret if the two 
colleges should lose the next opportunity of showing that they 
could play together in amity. 

To the mind of a simple civilian, there was nothing plainer for 
A to do, if it really wanted to play, than to send a straightforward 
challenge. It could entertain what opinions it chose as to the 
efficacy of whitewash and the venality of the American press ; but 
since these matters do not concern athletic sports, they need not 
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be mixed up with them. Here, however, diplomacy thrust in, — 
with wonderful results. Dinners were arranged, at which persons 
who had no authority to speak officially for B hobnobbed with 
similar persons from A. The dinner, let me remark, is, next to 
a standing army, the most persuasive instrument of diplomacy. 
Finally, in order to evade sending a direct challenge, a messenger 
was dispatched from A to B with two letters. In the first, A 
regretted that any misunderstanding had arisen, and feeling sure 
that B regretted likewise, a second letter was inclosed, expressing 
B’s regrets and covert apology, for B to sign. This is very much 
as if Mr. Jones, in writing to make a proposal of marriage to Miss 
Smith, should inclose a reply to himself in which Miss Jones 
most gratefully accepts his offer. No doubt, such a missive would 
save Miss Jones the trouble of making up her mind, and, if she 
had pen-paralysis, she would be spared all effort except that 
required in signing her name. The athletes of B, however, man- 
ifested a strange preference for writing their own letters; should 
pen-paralysis intervene, they will perhaps be able to divert enough 
of their “ reptile fund” from subsidizing newspapers to hire an 
amanuensis on important occasions. At any rate, these “ friendly 
overtures” of A were cruelly rejected. Now I submit that the 
automatic letter-and-reply is a new thing in diplomacy, a new and 
very subtle thing, doubtless susceptible of frequent employment 
in our relations with third-rate powers, and with savages who can- 
not sign their names, much less draw up a proper document ; and 
I stand ready to recommend to President Cleveland the discoverer 
of this ingenious device to any consulship that may be vacant. 

But perhaps we have said enough to convince even the skeptical 
of the unexpected value which college sports may have as a prep- 
aration for a diplomatic career. If you would behold our future 
ambassadors you must look for them, not among the honor men in 
history and economics and international law, but on the ball-field 
and the river. 

Nevertheless, while the Secretary of State may congratulate 
himself on the unlooked-for existence of so many possible recruits, 
may we not ask whether diplomacy has not gained at the expense 
of college sports? I am old-fashioned enough to hold that colle- 
giate games lose their point when they cannot be carried on without 
such a pother of negotiations. Long ago, this was not necessary ; 
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it is not necessary now among gentlemen outside of college ; if 
college students are gentlemen, why is it necessary with them? 
Perhaps I am too old a fogy to keep up with the new generation : 
I have long been too bald to hope to play football successfully, 
too scant of breath to steal a base, too stout to row; but I still 
enjoy watching the younger fellows, and am an enthusiast at golf, 
that game of the comfortable, leisurely, well-to-do strolling players. 
If I want to play a match with my friend Essex, I do not dispatch 
a representative to meet Essex’s representative half way between 
our two houses to negotiate. I do not demand an affidavit, signed, 
sealed, and delivered before a notary public, that Essex is not a 
professional; I do not even urge some common friends to dine 
together and talk the matter over; I simply say or send word to 
Essex that I will be at the links ata given time. He comes; we 
play; the best man wins; and we quit friends. This may be 
antediluvian, most probably it is, but it is also sport; and why 
the teams of two colleges, if they be bent on sport and not on 
diplomacy, require much more formidable negotiations, can any 
one tell? There is no better reason for their meddling with the 
torturous methods of diplomacy than with theology. 
Intercollegiate athletic contests can scarcely be defended on the 
plea that they induce a large number of students to take exer- 
cise most necessary to their physical well-being. Nineteen out of 
twenty men who indulge in gymnastic and other exercise never 
play in these contests at all. But the competitions have sufficient 
cause for existing if they promote friendly relations between col- 
lege and college, and teach those who participate in them self-con- 
trol, pluck, magnanimity, and proper loyalty. These are qualities 
diplomacy cannot teach; and when contests are engaged in from a 
different spirit, — when not noble rivalry but “ anything to beat ” 
is the object, — when the trial of muscle is preceded or accom- 
panied by a shower of diplomatic darts, — it is time to ery halt. 
Deep in my antediluvian mind, I take satisfaction in thinking 
that the present suspension of relations between Harvard and 
Yale will do much good. I have never believed that Yale men, if 
some of them had not fallen into the tangled web of diplomacy, 
would have preferred to force a crisis ; and so far as I can learn 
of the state of opinion at Harvard, from my nephews, who some- 
times spend Sunday with me and bring the latest news, there has 
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been an almost unanimous desire there to let bygones be bygones. 
Certainly, I will never believe that even a small minority of sev- 
eral thousand young Americans, let them be gathered in whatever 
college you will, purposely aim at anything except fair play in 
their games. A season of calm will be beneficial on all sides, and 
reéstablish the fact that gentlemen compete as friends, not foes. 

I have talked long, and the Window may close at any moment, 
but before it does let me say one word more. Our Harvard Ath- 
letic Committee has had to take some pretty hard knocks, none 
harder, it seems, than those given by Harvard men themselves ; 
but it has kept straight on, and now from all parts of the country 
—unless the “reptile press” speaks false — its constancy and 
judgment are bearing fruit. Through this Committee Harvard 
has again taken the lead, teaching first her own sons and then the 
men in other colleges that unlicensed athleticism is an evil, and 
that amateur sport should be sportsmanlike or not at all. Ina 
country like ours, where athletics on a large scale are compara- 
tively new, and where no general amateur standard prevailed, as it 
has for generations prevailed in England, both lessons were most 
necessary. The great public, eager for excitement, cared not 
what bodily or mental harm college gladiators suffered so long as 
the games were furnished; and the athletes themselves, under 
the dangerous stimulus of applause, were ready to sacrifice every- 
thing to make a Springfield holiday. Against such odds, without 
cooperation from the faculties of other colleges, without popular 
support at home, and with often the injudicious opposition of a 
zealous but misguided athletic lobby at a distance, the Harvard 
Committee has, after a ten years’ struggle, succeeded in setting 
up a standard of rational college sportsmanship. This is better 
than winning a boat-race ; this is better than forty touchdowns. 

Thackeray, in one of his most delightful essays, says that when- 
ever he visited the Zoo and looked at the hippopotamus in its tank, 
he wondered that the awkward old creature had not the sense to 
dive under and never reappear in a world where it was so evi- 
dent an anachronism. Possibly, the reader of these old-fashioned 
notions has begun to entertain a similar opinion of their writer. 
Ere I plunge, however, let me repeat two maxims, long held as 
truths among antediluvians: “Do not whitewash! Cultivate 
sport for the sake of sport, and for nothing else!” 
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“ NicHoLas Boy ston, who laid the foundation of the profes- 
sorship in Harvard College which bears his name, was born in 
Boston, in 1716, of a family distinguished for its public spirit and 
benevolence. Skilful and assiduous in business, and uniting 
integrity with diligence, he became eminent and successful as a 
merchant in his native town, and, having accumulated a fortune 
adequate to his desires, was about retiring for its enjoyment, when 
he was suddenly arrested by death, in August, 1771, at the age of 
fifty-five. 

“He contributed liberally for the relief of the College, when, 
in 1764, its library was lost by fire; and, by his last will, be- 
queathed fifteen hundred pounds for the foundation of ‘a Pro- 
fessorship of Rhetoric and Oratory.’ In February, 1771,? his 
executors paid this amount into the College treasury, when the 
Corporation passed solemn votes, expressing ‘their grateful re- 
spect to the memory of Mr. Boylston, whose name will be distin- 
guished, in future ages, among the first patrons and benefactors 
to the interests of literature in his native country,’ — and ‘their 
thanks to his executors for the obliging manner in which they had 
discharged this part of their trust,’ assuring them and the near 
relations of the generous founder, that nothing in their power 
should be wanting to render this new and important institution 
‘answerable to his noble intention,’ and honorary to his memory. 
They also asked the favor of Thomas Boylston, one of the execu- 
tors of the deceased, to permit a full-length portrait of his de- 
ceased brother to be drawn, at the expense of the College, from 
an original in his possession, and placed in Harvard Hall, with 
those of Thomas Hollis and Thomas Hancock. This painting, 
executed by Copley, and now in possession of the College, is one 
of the most successful and finished labors of that distinguished 
artist.” 

So writes President Quincy,’ and there seems little to add. For 


1 In the series of Historical Portraits in the Harvard College Collection, 
this article is the fourth. There have preceded “Thomas Hollis,” by A. McF. 
Davis, s 54 (March, 1895) ; “Savage’s Washington,” by Justin Winsor, ’53 
(June, 1895) ; “ Fisher Ames,” by Judge Mellen Chamberlain, / ’48 (Sept., 
1895). 

2 Error for 1772. 3 Harvard University, ii, 214, 215. 
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two or three generations, the Boylston family had been respecta- 
ble and wealthy in the neighborhood of Boston, where not a few 
streets and localities still preserve their name. The most distin- 
guished member of the family had been Zabdiel Boylston, an 
uncle of Nicholas, who, in 1721, at the instigation of Cotton 
Mather, had been the first physician in the British dominions to 
introduce inoculation as treatment for small-pox. In honor of this 
remarkable feat of professional courage, this Boston practitioner 
was made a fellow of the Royal Society. His name, however, 
does not appear on the rolls of Harvard College; nor, indeed, had 
any Boylston been graduated there except a solitary Zabdiel in 
1724, whose position in the class-lists, then arranged in order of 
social precedence, is thirteenth in a list of forty. Like many 
other benefactors of learning, Nicholas Boylston, whose night- 
capped figure is among the most familiar of memories to Harvard 
men, was neither a college man himself nor yet of a family whose 
history is closely related to college traditions, 

The Corporation were right, however, in ordering his picture to 
be drawn, and preserved among the tutelary images of Harvard. 
The posthumous portrait in question is the full-length, on a canvas 
so large that Copley’s imagination proved inadequate to the task 
of filling it. Its original, the smaller portrait, painted from life, 
which now hangs near it, was bequeathed to the College in the 
present century by Mr. Ward Nicholas Boylston, a nephew of 
Nicholas, originally named Hallowell. He took the name of 
Boylston in accordance with his uncle’s will, inherited the greater 
part of his property, and was in turn a liberal and frequent ben- 
efactor of Harvard. He followed the family tradition, though, 
from beginning to end. He was not a Harvard man. 

For all this, Nicholas Boylston deserves as much as any benefac- 
tor recorded in the history of Harvard, the gratitude of Harvard 
men. Few lists in the records of the College are more character- 
istic of what Harvard stands for than the names of the five Boyl- 
ston professors, whose united terms of service now cover a period 
of eighty-nine years, John Quincy Adams, Joseph McKean, 
Edward Tyrrel Channing, Francis James Child, and Adams 
Sherman Hill. 

For above thirty years after the death of Nicholas Boylston — 
a period which included the disastrous and troubled time of the 
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American Revolution — the funds he bequeathed were allowed to 
accumulate. Meanwhile, from 1785, by an adaptation of a found- 
er’s original purpose not unique in academic history, “ the duty 
of teaching the general principles of Grammar, particularly of the 
English language, and of instructing in English composition,” 
was assigned to the Hancock Professor of Hebrew and other 
Oriental Languages. In 1804 the Boylston funds had accumu- 
lated enough to warrant the establishment of the Boylston Profes- 
sorship, statutes for which — long since innocuously disregarded in 
detail — were duly adopted. 

John Quincy Adams was installed in this professorship two 
years later. He had already been United States Minister to The 
Hague and to Prussia, had practiced law in Boston, and had sat 
in the Massachusetts Senate and in the House of Representatives 
at Washington. Temporarily retired from political life, he com- 


_ bined with his practice the duties of his professorship, which by 


the terms of his acceptance “ were limited to a course of public 
lectures to the resident graduates and the two senior classes of 
undergraduates, and to presiding at the declamations of those 
classes.” In 1810 he resigned his office, to become United States 
Minister to Russia. His later history everybody knows. The 
monument of his professorship is a volume of lectures on Rhetoric, 
which remain an admirgble example of the views on the subject 
held by the best learning of his time. 

His successor, the Rev. Joseph McKean, was appointed in 1810. 
In approving his election, the Overseers voted that the Boylston 
Professor be required “to reside at Cambridge, near the College, 
to perform all the duties of his office, and to be a member of the 
immediate executive government whenever required by the Board 
of Overseers.” The Reverend Joseph McKean, born in 1776, 
graduated at Harvard in 1794, pastor of the church at Milton 
from 1797 to 1804, and since that time in retirement because of 
ill health, held the professorship acceptably from 1810 until 1817. 
During this period he received the degree of LL. D. from Prince- 
ton, and that of S. T. D. from Allegheny. Compelled by illness 
to seek a milder climate, he died at Havana, in March, 1818. 
His memoir, in the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society for 1819,! shows him to have been a scholar of distinction. 


1 Second Series, viii, 157 seq. 
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No characteristic anecdotes of him or of his methods, however, 
appear to survive. 

With Edward Tyrrel Channing, the third Boylston Professor, 
the case is far different. Appointed to the chair in 1819, he held 
it for thirty-two years; and he is still remembered by the older 
graduates of Harvard, with varied affection to be sure, but with a 
distinctness to be accounted for only by remarkable individuality 
and vigor of character. Anecdotes of him still abound. The 
nickname given him by his pupils is still as familiar as the nick- 
names of living teachers. His work as Boylston Professor, too, 
has undoubtedly affected our traditions and teaching as lastingly 
as has that of any teacher in the college history. In Professor 
Channing’s time the vices of fine writing characterized all Amer- 
ican style. These he held in utter detestation; against them he 
waged unceasing war from 1819 to 1851. His victory was such 
that to this day, forty-four years after he retired from his work, 
fine writing has not dared show its head at Harvard. Whatever, 
since his time, has been done for the study of Rhetoric here, has 
been done in loyal obedience to the traditions he founded. 

Francis James Child, his successor, held the Boylston Professor- 
ship from 1851 to 1876. Probably the most distinguished, schol- 
arly master of the English language and of English literature 
whom America has yet produced, Professor Child never found 
congenial the rhetorical duties which he dutifully performed for 
twenty-five years. For the past nineteen years he has been able 
to devote himself altogether to linguistic and literary studies ; 
and as one by one the older worthies of Harvard have passed 
from us, Harvard men feel more and more their privilege in still 
counting among their friends and teachers a scholar whom with- 
out hyperbole they may call great. 

For nineteen years the Boylston Professorship has been held 
by Adams Sherman Hill. Bringing to the traditions founded 
by Professor Channing not only inexhaustible enthusiasm, but an 
experience of actual life rare in academic careers, Professor Hill 
has had the fortune to develop his chosen subject to a degree 
unprecedented in the history of American learning. He found it, 
for all the labors of his predecessors, a study of secondary im- 
portance. With the aid of the pupils whom year by year he has 
trained into teachers, and whom, with a tact peculiarly his own, 
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he has suffered to teach, without wandering from sound princi- 
ple, each in his own way, he has established the study of Rhetoric 
and English Composition as a study of the first academic rank. 
In thus asserting the dignity of serious attention to our own living 
tongue, Harvard has taken the lead of all English-speaking uni- 
versities; and Harvard has taken it under the leadership of the 
fifth incumbent of the professorship founded in 1771, by the will 


of Nicholas Boylston. 
Barrett Wendell, ’TT. 





HARVARD’S ATHLETIC POLICY. 


In 1890, after the breach with Princeton, Harvard made it her 
policy to form a “ dual league ” with Yale, in all four branches of 
intercollegiate sport, thus assuring for years to come a continuance 
of the great Harvard-Yale games which were the principal ath- 
letic events of the time. In 1895 all athletic arrangements be- 
tween the two colleges are at an end, and there is no sign of their 
renewal. To those who are upon the ground, and know the under- 
lying reasons, it is clear that this breach is not a mere quarrel, but 
an inevitable result of the difference in athletic policy in the two 
colleges. Perhaps a brief statement, based on authentic informa- 
tion, may be useful to Harvard men who live at a distance, or are 
befogged by contradictory newspaper opinions. 

The present separation from Yale is not an accident, nor the 
chance result of an unfortunately worded letter; it is the culmi- 
nation of difficulties which have been rolling up for the past three 
years, and for which the responsibility is divided. In 1892 the 
two baseball nines could not arrange to play off the tie; in 1893 
a man was sent as a spy on the secret practice of the other side. 
It was in that same year that one of the football managements 
resorted to the unsportsmanlike, but, happily, futile surprise of 
the leather suits, being willing to win by having the best tailor 
if not the best team. In 1894 and again in 1895 in the track 
athletic contests there were several instances of gross violation 
of fair play. In November, 1894, charges of brutal play in the 
Springfield game were made and retorted. Finally, in June, 
voL.Iv.—No. 14. 14 
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1895, the astonished spectators saw a university coach steam 
abreast of his Freshman crew during the race, and deliberately 
coach them through a megaphone. Such unseemly violations of 
rules and of decent conduct seemed to show that, under present 
conditions, the two colleges could not harmonize. 

By this time the idea of a dual league had grown fainter. It 
had been urged, and favored by the Harvard Athletic Committee, 
as a means of bringing athletics into more manageable dimensions, 
and through long-time agreements cutting off the intolerable inter- 
collegiate diplomacy. That the dual league was not accomplished 
in 1890-91 was principally due to certain well-meaning New York 
alumni who came in when every point was settled but one, and 
sided with Yale in demanding the concession of that point, —an 
annual football game in New York city instead of alternate games 
in New Haven (or New York, at Yale’s option) and Cambridge. 
Most of them have since been convinced that it is better to have 
no games in New York. 

Still, although the Harvard Athletic Committee felt that rela- 
tions with Yale were unstable, they had no wish to provoke a 
breach. Like the rest of the community, they were startled by the 
frank brutality at Springfield, and had begun to press for reform 
of the playing rules, when the Harvard Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, seeing no stirring of the waters, showed a disposition 
to prohibit football altogether. As soon as that action was defi- 
nitely abandoned, Harvard made the regular overtures for a foot- 
ball game this autumn. The astonishing reply was the so-called 
“Thorne letter.” It is not yet clear what was expected from 
the letter by the three gentlemen who drew it; but even a 
member of the Yale corporation, a professor in Yale University, 
and an ex-president of the Yale alumni may misconceive the feel- 
ing of Harvard men toward their coaches, and toward what they 
consider unfair tactics. It is not necessary to discuss the char- 
acter or behavior of any Yale player, for that has never been the 
issue. The demand made by Yale as a condition precedent was 
an explicit contradiction of one of the Harvard coaches, who had 
openly said what he considered the truth about some Yale players. 
Unfortunately, what he said was generally believed by the specta- 
tors, and had been affirmed by such a neutral and weighty critic 
as Harper’s Weekly. No member of the Harvard team, or Har- 
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vard athletic adviser, has by letter or otherwise ever stated that he 
disagreed with the coach. Yale’s request was not only impossible, 
it was a diplomatic blunder; for it asked for an official denial of 
what was an unofficial utterance. No alumnus of Harvard can 
take other ground than that the Harvard reply was courteous, 
dignified, and impregnable. 

Yale men have been equally frank in expressing a belief that 
Harvard players had made malicious attempts to injure opponents 
in the field at Springfield, and rumors have been afloat that a iet- 
ter was found from an old Harvard athlete advising the “ knock- 
ing out” of a particular Yale player. Here comes in a difference 
between the Yale and Harvard athletic managements. From the 
tone of Yale dinners and speeches it is fair to infer that every 
member of the Yale team is accepted as a perfect gentleman. 
The Harvard Athletic Committee recognizes the possibility that 
even a Harvard man may have an ungovernable temper and a 
hard fist, and they have made patient and repeated attempts to get 
some positive statement from New Haven which would lead to the 
discovery of the brutal player and the bloody-minded coach, in 
order that they both might be thrown out of all connection with 
Harvard’s athletics. They have thus far had no success. 

While this matter was pending, came the joint challenge from 
Oxford and Cambridge to Yale and Harvard in track athletics. 
Our refusal of the challenge has been much criticised, and much 
misunderstood. It was not in the least due to the football dif- 
ficulties with Yale; for at that time there was no certainty that 
Yale would not modify her position. Four reasons for the letter 
may be alleged. The first was that a contest between a syndi- 
cate of institutions and another syndicate was believed to be with- 
out precedent; and it was not desirable to create a precedent 
which might prove troublesome, without stronger advantages than 
were apparent. A second reason was that Harvard had joined 
with several colleges in the general challenge sent to England by 
the Intercollegiate Association, which had been declined. Harvard 
was loth to accept, upon the heels of that challenge, a distinction 
which excluded all but one of her compeers. Neither of these 
considerations had the weight of a third reason: it is not the 
policy of Harvard to dissociate herself from the other universities 
in the country. For the former ‘“ New England rule,” prohibiting 
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contests outside of New England, has been substituted a policy 
of dealing with each case on its merits; we are thus participating 
in sports with Cornell, Pennsylvania, and Princeton. As the 
university which attracts the most graduates of other colleges into 
its Graduate and Professional Schools, Harvard desires not to 
weaken her friendly relations; and they appear to have been 
strengthened by our action on the English challenge. Aside from 
this argument of the advantage to Harvard, it is desirable that 
an institution which is expected to take the lead in educational 
reforms should not separate itself from its fellows. The fourth 
reason is that there is no “ Oxford and Cambridge of America,” 
and to accept a challenge from the English universities is to claim 
a preéminence which the American public does not acknowledge. 
Yale is incontestably the most athletic institution in America, and 
it is entirely suitable that she should meet representative English 
athletes. Yale College is a strong rival of Harvard College; but 
as universities, Columbia and Pennsylvania and Michigan are 
Harvard’s closest rivals. As the eldest of the family, Harvard 
claims sisterhood with all, but admits twin sister-ship with none. 

Whatever the cogency of these arguments, they imply no ill- 
feeling or disrespect toward Yale. Harvard’s action is to be 
judged as a matter of internal policy. In like manner must the 
status of the Harvard Athletic Committee be estimated. Har- 
vard’s enemies and some of her alumni consider the Committee 
responsible for Harvard’s defeats, and a clog on sport. This 
comes of failing to understand either the make-up or purposes of 
the Committee. It is not “ the Faculty,” or any one of the seven 
Faculties, but a commission created by the Corporation and Over- 
seers, to represent the whole University. To the mind of our 
Yale friends, who are perhaps more accustomed than we to auto- 
cratic government, the Committee is “ Professor Ames, dictator 
of Harvard Athletics.” Tous, who have seen that gentleman 
flanked, surrounded, and imbedded in a board consisting of three 
Faculty members, three graduates, and three undergraduates, each 
having one vote, the danger to free institutions seems trifling. 
As a matter of fact, in all the controversies of the past three 
years there have been but two votes in the Athletic Committee 
which were not unanimous, and in each case there was but one 
dissentient. The Harvard men have pulled together. 
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It seems difficult for outsiders, and some insiders, to understand 
that the Harvard Athletic Committee is not created to stimulate 
athletics, or to knit relations with other colleges, but to keep 
sports within limits. It has reduced the schedules, so as to pre- 
vent interference with College exercises; it has insisted on bona 
fide students as players; it has tried to secure good playing rules, 
and observance of rules once framed. Inasmuch as it is supposed 
to have a backbone, the students have learned to consult it before- 
hand, when changes of policy are contemplated. Hence in the 
matter of the Yale letters and the English challenge, it came for- 
ward as the spokesman of Harvard’s decision. One of the difficul- 
ties in getting on with Yale is the lack of a similar body which 
can agree to an authoritative and permanent policy. 

It was as the accredited representative of the undergraduates 
and graduates that the Athletic Committee refused to sanction 
any overtures to Yale after the Thorne letter, or to lend itself to 
the dummy letter sent up to be signed by the Harvard Captain. 
The Athletic Committee did not stand in the way of the accept- 
ance of a proper request for a game, nor did it consider it a “ hu- 
miliation” for Yale to say, “ Will you play us?” Failing that 
request, they expressed the general opinion of Harvard men, that 
Harvard should not accept a “struck list” of sports; that all 
the athletic interests should be considered together. 

The only remaining question is, why the deadlock thus created 
was not broken by some agreement between the athletic alumni 
of the two colleges? An effort to come to terms was made at a 
dinner in New York, but the Athletic Committee did not favor 
it. More than one reason may be stated for the fruitlessness of 
this movement. Neither Yale nor any other college can safely 
agree upon a fundamental athletic policy at a public dinner. The 
settlement proposed by the loyal volunteer committee at New 
York was not shared in by the representatives of the great body 
of Harvard alumni, nor by the football men. The Boston alumni 
have an equal interest in such questions, and are many times 
more numerous ; no agreement to which they do not assent can 
be or ought to be carried out. One of the bases of the proposed 
arrangement, a game on other than college grounds, was one to 
which the Harvard governing boards and the Harvard Athletic 
Committee will never again give assent. But that was, after all, 
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not the main defect in the New York conference. The respon- 
sible Harvard advisers were prepared to sanction any honorable 
adjustment which made the games college sports and not gladia- 
torial shows; but they were convinced that it was better that the 
contests with Yale cease, till the bad blood between the colleges 
should have had time to cool; and hence they did not care to 
negotiate or beg for a game for which they had once courteously 
asked in vain. 

What have been the net results of Harvard’s present policy? 
The liveliest football season since 1889; four interesting great 
games, with Cornell, Princeton, Michigan, and Pennsylvania; 
plenty of minor contests; brisk Class and scrub games; on the 
other hand, relief from the extreme excitement and bitter rivalry 
of last year’s Yale-Harvard game; freedom from the wear and 
tear of intercollegiate diplomacy ; escape from any idea of exclu- 
sive arrangements with anybody; acceptance of the policy of 
giving to any great institution the advantage of “ the most favored 
nation” clause when relations are renewed with Yale; a basis 
for a resumption of sports with our ancient rival in the old spirit 
of friendly competition ; the conviction in the public mind that 
Harvard is in earnest in her attempt to make athletics sport and 
not a pursuit. The “ Harvard dictator” may return to his plow 
with the gratitude of his University. 

Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 








SHALL DENTISTRY BE TAUGHT AS MEDICINE? 


THE Dental School of Harvard University was organized in 
1868, and the first class was graduated in 1869. During the 
organization of the School there was much and prolonged discussion 
in regard to the degree which should be conferred upon the grad- 
uates ; and it was not until near the end of the first year that the 
degree of Doctor of Dental Medicine was decided upon. The 
degree was, I believe, mainly the suggestion of Dr.O. W. Holmes. 
It was then argued, as it is now, that Dentistry is Medicine, and 
that it should be included in a medical degree, and hence every 
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dentist should be a graduate in medicine. On the other hand, it 
was urged that dentists were practicing with only a partial medi- 
eal education, or none at all, and that the public was content with 
such service. It was also urged that if a complete medical educa- 
tion was required, the School would have few students. 

The degree given by other dental schools at that time was the 
same as it is now— Doctor of Dental Surgery. The Harvard 
degree was made to recognize Dentistry as more than Dental Sur- 
gery, and hence they called it Dental Medicine. To the friends 
of higher education this seemed a timid compromise. Many of 
those most interested in the movement for Harvard to undertake 
the education of dentists believed the formation of a separate 
school a great mistake ; and some of those interested in the move- 
ment then are still with us, and still hold the same opinion. 

Twenty years before the Harvard Dental School was formed, 
Dr. E. B. Gardette, of Philadelphia, published a long and exhaus- 
tive petition to medical schools to add a professorship of Dentis- 
try, and graduate men M. D. qualified to practice the medical 
specialty of Dentistry ; and many other leading men took the same 
ground. 

Specialism is in no science more developed than in Medicine. 
The number of specialties are as numerous almost as the parts and 
functions of the human system. The Harvard Medical School 
teaches well-defined specialties at this time. Among these the 
mouth in its dental relations does not appear. If the study of 
the physiology, pathology, and therapeutics of the eye, ear, and 
throat is medical science, and entitled to the distinctive titles of 
Ophthalmology, Otology, and Laryngology, surely the study of the 
structure, physiology, pathology, and therapeutics of the mouth, 
including the teeth, is also medical science, and entitled to its 
distinctive name of Stomatology,! and to a place among the list 
of the specialties taught in the Harvard Medical School. 

Dentistry is no longer simply plugging a cavity or pulling a 
tooth. The educated dentist of to-day treats almost every condi- 
tion which obtains in the mouth, and no less successfully than 


1 This name, adopted by a society recently formed in Paris, has been con- 
sidered with much favor in Europe, and has already been adopted by several 
societies and journals in this country. It seems sure to obtain a place in medi- 
cal nomenclature. 
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graduates in Medicine, and in special cases with far more know- 
ledge and judgment. Dentistry has also made sufficient contri- 
butions to medical and surgical knowledge to entitle it to respect 
as a medical specialty. It has given to the world the great boon 
of practical anaesthesia. A dentist (Lemmonier, 1760) first per- 
formed the operation of staphyloraphy, and thus opened the way 
for the surgical remedy for the great deformity of cleft palate. 
Dentistry devised and perfected the obturator and artificial velum, 
to supply deficiencies in the hard and soft palate which are too 
great for surgical interference, or when the patient will not submit 
to any operation. Dentistry has furnished the most complete and 
efficient means for treatment of fractures of the jaws, and made 
perfect restoration to health and usefulness possible, where gen- 
eral surgery has failed altogether. Surely such a record should 
entitle it to recognition as Medicine. The proposition is by no 
means new, as a little history will show. 

At the semiannual meeting of the Maine Dental Society, in 
February, 1876, resolutions were unanimously passed declaring 
a thorough medical education essential to the most successful prac- 
tice of Dentistry ; also, that it is expedient and for the best inter- 
ests of all concerned that existing medical schools should add 
efficient instruction in Dentistry to their curriculum. 

At the semiannual meeting of the Merrimac Valley Dental 
Association, held in May, 1876, after a full discussion of the sub- 
ject, resolutions expressing the same sentiments were passed by a 
unanimous vote. 

The subject was brought to the attention of the American 
Academy of Dental Science, at their annual meeting in Septem- 
ber, 1876, by a paper read before them; and upon taking a vote, 
the Academy unanimously indorsed the same recommendations. 

In December, 1876, at a regular monthly meeting, the Cumber- 
land County (Maine) Medical Society considered this subject, and 
without a dissenting or doubtful voice in the discussion or vote, 
declared for a thorough medical education for dentists, and for 
affording medical students instruction in Dentistry, that they may 
not be debarred from entering the practice of so important a 
specialty of medicine. A committee was chosen to consider what 
action the Society should take, and at the following meeting in 
January, 1877, the following report was made and adopted: 
“ Whereas, Dentistry is and should be regarded as a branch of 
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the science of medicine, therefore Lesolved, That it is the duty of 
those having charge of our medical schools to see that suitable pro- 
vision is made whereby all students attending the same may receive 
such instruction in this special branch as shall qualify them to com- 
mence its practice on their graduation. Furthermore, we would 
advise that this subject be brought before our State Association 
at its next annual meeting, that it may take such action as it may 
deem advisable.” As a sequence of this action, the Portland 
School for Medical Instruction added to its corps of teachers 
Elbridge Bacon, M. D., for thirty years a practitioner of Dentis- 
try, as instructor in that branch. 

The same committee was continued, to bring the subject to the 
attention of the Maine State Medical Association; and at its 
annual meeting in June, 1877, the following action was taken: 
“ Resolved, That it is for the interest of the medical profession of 
this State that provision be made at the Maine Medical School 
whereby students may receive such instruction in Dentistry as 
shall qualify them for its practice.” 

In 1881 the American Medical Association adopted Dentistry 
as a specialty in Medicine, and formed Section 7, Oral Surgery, 
which has been well supported ever since; and any graduate in 
Medicine practicing Dentistry is qualified for full membership in 
that association. The World’s Medical Congress of 1881 formed 
a section devoted to Dentistry, and each congress held since has 
continued it as an integral part of the organization. 

In England the candidates for a degree in Dentistry are ex- 
amined by the same board as the surgeons, and a license to prac- 
tice is issued by the same body to the dentist and surgeon alike. 
For fifty years the Massachusetts Medical Society has had members 
who made Dentistry their specialty from the beginning of their 
practice, and who never presumed to anything else; and within 
two years new members have been accepted upon the same basis. 
The Maine Medical Association has several members who were 
elected upon the same qualification. The Board of Registration 
in Medicine for the State of Maine has already registered grad- 
uates in Medicine practicing Dentistry, and has also registered a 
graduate of the Harvard Dental School as a practitioner of Medi- 
cine. The legislature of Missouri, to neutralize an adverse opin- 
ion given by one of the judges of that State, has lately passed a 
special act declaring Dentistry a specialty in Medicine. 
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Such expressions as these show the estimation in which Dentis. 
try is held in the opinion of the general public and by the medical 
profession, and they also make a clear declaration of the duty of 
medical schools to include dental instruction in the medical cur- 
riculum. I might also urge the necessity of a better knowledge 
among practicing physicians and surgeons of the relations of the 
teeth to the general system, and of pathological conditions de- 
pending on their diseases, but space permits only of its mention. 

To make it practical for medical schools to include Dentistry 
in their courses of study, some changes must be made in the present 
plan of the study of specialties, — changes which I have advocated 
on every suitable occasion for twenty years. To-day no medical 
school gives practical instruction in any of the special branches 
sufficient to qualify a graduate to practice his art successfully. 
He who would treat the eye, the ear, the nose, or the throat must 
take several courses after his graduation, under special instructors 
at home or abroad, in order to acquire the manipulative skill to 
pursue his vocation. 

When medical education is organized upon the plan proposed, 
and each student shall be required to be informed in all the prin- 
ciples of medicine, and shall have opportunities to perfect himself 
practically in some one specialty, then will Dentistry assume its 
proper place. It will be found that it will take quite as much 
practice and clinical observation for an ophthalmologist or a laryn- 
gologist to acquire practical ability as for a stomatologist, and the 
seemingly well-grounded objection to making Dentistry a part of 
medical instruction on account of its essentially practical nature 
will disappear. That a student can take the medical degree and 
become skilled in Dentistry in four years has been proved by the 
many who have done it in Harvard University during the past 
fifteen years. 

President Eliot struck the right note in his remarks at the last 
meeting of the Medical Alumni Association, which appeared in 
the September number of this magazine (p. 58). He says :— 


“No department of the University can be adequately extended and 
improved under such a restriction as that it shall teach no more than 
a fair student can learn in four years. I believe that the instruction now 
given, at Harvard College, for example, is more than a good student could 
take in sixty consecutive years, if he devoted himself exclusively to fol- 
lowing the courses of the College. The amplitude of instruction bears 
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no relation whatever to a single student’s capacity of absorption in four 
years. Just so it ought to be in a university medical school. There should 
be an extended instruction far beyond the limits of any one student’s 
capacity. This involves, of course, an optional or elective system within 
the School itself, whereby the individual student should take what is for 
him the best four years’ work, and the Faculty supplying an amount of 
teaching which it would take a single student eight, twelve, or twenty 
years to pursue. We must escape at our Medical School from this limi- 
tation of instruction to a prescribed curriculum suitable for any one student 
who follows it four years. 

“ There would go with this enlargement an expansion of investigation 
work — of what may be called scientific medical work, or laboratory re- 
search — and an increase of the corps of assistants, so that the professors 
of the scientific subjects might each have a staff capable in itself of ex- 
tending medical investigation. The graduate department of the School 
would simultaneously increase. 

“ And now, a third thing our Medical School needs, and should have 
in the near future, namely, a hospital of its own, wholly under the direc- 
tion of the teachers of the School.” 


When this principle is fully recognized, and teaching is arranged 
to conform to it, all difficulties as to the medical education of den- 
tists will vanish. The large increase of dental students of late 
and the extraordinary growth of the Harvard Medical School have 
again brought to the front this same old question, as to the proper 
education of dentists in Harvard University, and the same differ- 
ence of opinion is found to exist. The question has as yet been 
only fairly recognized as open for discussion. It seems to demand 
a full consideration. 

Shall Harvard educate dentists as medical men and graduate 
them as such? Professional medical opinion says yes. Well- 
informed public opinion says yes. A large number of the Har- 
vard Dental Alumni have declared themselves in favor of it, and 
every friend of higher education and skill admits its desirability. 
Three graduates of the last dental class are now attending lectures 
to qualify themselves as graduates in Medicine. Thus all the 
signs of the times point to the medical standing of Dentistry. 

Shall Harvard lead, or will she follow? She must lead! The 
Harvard Medical School should claim it as not only its duty, but 
its right and privilege, toinclude Dentistry in its instruction. It 
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should reclaim Dentistry from the custody of partial culture, as 
Medicine, not many years ago, reclaimed Surgery from the igno- 
rant practice of the barber and blacksmith. 

The plan should be adopted in good faith to supply a better 
educated class of men for the practice of Dentistry. If done from 
this motive, it will give the general practitioner much valuable 
knowledge of which most medical men are now ignorant, and it 
will direct a large number of capable men into a branch of prac- 
tice where the emoluments are worthy of their attention, and the 
responsibilities sufficient to call forth their best efforts. 

To me the way is very clear. Once the principle that all medi- 
eal education need not be identical is acknowledged, and that 
Dentistry is entitled to a standing with other branches of Medicine, 
and the work is done; all details would solve themselves. The 
Dental School would furnish special instruction for the medical 
students as the Medical School now does for the dental students. 
It has a fully equipped department, abundant clinic, an efficient 
corps of instructors, and all the necessary facilities for demonstra- 
tions, and abundant opportunities for students to become skilled 
in practical work. The Infirmary for out-patients is complete in 
its appointments, and it needs only a moderate addition to its 
pecuniary resources to make its internal equipment as a Dental 
and Oral Hospital equally complete. 

The Dental School occupies its very convenient building by the 
noble generosity of the Medical Faculty. A very large and essen- 
tial portion of the dental course is identical with the medical course, 
and such instruction is given by the Medical School; hence for 
Harvard University to adopt Dentistry into the medical family 
would be in a very large sense only claiming her own. 

Instead of the present dental degree, some other evidence would 
be furnished graduates similar to what would be appropriate for 
each special branch taught. The Dental School should continue 
as at present, until the medical students taking that branch 
become sufficiently numerous to guarantee its successful mainte- 
nance ; then it would naturally pass under the entire control of the 
Medical Faculty, become an integral part of the Medical School, 
the degree of D. M. D. would be no longer bestowed by Harvard 
University, and the mistake of 1869 be fully rectified. 

Thomas Fillebrown, D. M. D., ’69. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE OPENING OF THE YEAR. 


As the University grows it becomes more and more difficult to take care 
of the new students who flock in every autumn. In the Profes- 
sional Schools the assemblages of new men are compact, and 
easily dealt with; but upon the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
are suddenly thrown eight or nine hundred men who have never before 
been in the University, besides more than fifteen hundred hold-overs. 
The difficulty is increased by the necessary complications of the elective 
system. Each of these twenty-three or twenty-four hundred men is 
obliged to make his elective choices, and to settle down as quickly as pos- 
sible to his regular work. Hence an elaborate machinery for finding out 
who the new students are, and for distributing them into their chosen 
courses. By a recent regulation of the Faculty this is to be brought 
about by a triple process. First of all, every student is required to “ reg- 
ister” on the first day of the term, An effective penalty sometimes 
inflicted on a college student who comes late without a good excuse is to 
require him to register for that year as a special. The second duty is 
to “enroll” at the first exercise of every course which the student has 
chosen. The third requirement is, on the third day of the term to hand 
in a list of the studies which the student decides to pursue. It is then 
expected that, by the first Monday morning of the year, work will be 
going on actively in all departments. This whole process is very much 
complicated by the necessity of getting the approval of the instructors in 
advanced and special courses. Some allowances must also be made for 
the inevitable changes of electives, which are altered where good reason 
is shown; in all such cases transfers are allowed. But every student 
who knows his own mind at the beginning of the term may, within 
three days, find himself hard at work. To aid in this promptness, and 
to disentangle the kinks of Cambridge life, there is now an elaborate 
machinery. A Reception Committee is in service at the beginning of the 
term to advise about rooms, board, and proprieties, and to distribute a 
directory to lodgings. This year ninety undergraduates aided in this 
hospitable work. To graduates of other colleges the Graduate Club offers 
its services and gives a reception. 


Beginning 
of the year. 


On Nov. 1, 1895, the number of students in the University was 3,559, 
a gain of 266 over the corresponding figures for last 
year. Though there will be changes from these fig- « 7. Sok > ae 


ures in the various Schools, the catalogue total will not 
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be far from that here stated. Every department shares in this numeri- 
cal expansion except the Divinity and Veterinary Schools, in which there 
is a small falling off. A conspicuous gain is that of the Medical School, 
where for the first time a class is held four years for the degree. The 
Law School, in the teeth of the practical requirement of a previous A. B. 
or other non-professional degree, makes the largest gain in its history. 
The Dental School adds at least a fourth to its previous numbers. 
The most interesting and surprising gain is in Harvard College. Con- 
trary to the apparent evidence of the June examinations, it polls a full 
hundred above its previous total. Numbers alone are of course no 
criterion of the efficiency and usefulness of an institution; but a com- 
parison of the University with its condition ten years ago shows that 
it has steadily won upon the public confidence. From 1885 to 1895 
the number of students has increased from 1,662 to 3,559; the Summer 
School from 25 to 567; the teachers from 184 to 355; the invested 
funds from $4,900,000 to $8,500,000. In the same period have been 
added, besides other important buildings, Hastings, Conant, and Per- 
kins Halls, the University and Fogg Museums, with additions to the 
Agassiz and Peabody, three new athletic buildings, and an addition to 
the Gymnasium. It would be unsafe to suppose that another ten years 
will again more than double the students, nearly double the teachers, 
and increase the resources by two thirds; but as an officer of the Uni- 
versity has tersely put it, “We seem to be furnishing something that 
the community wants.” 
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As in the Magazine for December, 1894, a table appears below with 
the statistics of attendance at other great universities. A gompari- 
cheerful spirit of advance is visible in nearly all, and the net sop with _ 
result is encouraging to the adherents of Harvard. The net versities 
gain of the eight sister universities is 372; that of Harvard alone is 
266. It is encouraging to see the best Law and Medical Schools 
steadily increase, the country over. The total enrolment in the nine 
graduate schools — 1,651 — is about a hundred less than a year ago ; but 
Harvard makes a gain of 21 in the regular enrolments, so that the 
total of persons pursuing graduate instruction under the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, including 51 enrolled in the College and Scientific School 
and 43 in Radcliffe, is 370. It is to be noted, however, that changes 
in the numbers in universities are swift. Yale counts as many students 
as were in Harvard five years ago. Nevertheless, it seems a moderate 
prediction that within ten years Harvard will need to provide for 5,000 
regular students, besides 1,000 or more in the Summer Schools and Rad- 
cliffe College ; and that a staff of 600 persons will be needed to teach 
the students and to manage the University. In the annexed table no 
account is made of heavy additional registration since Nov. 1 in the Uni- 
versities of Pennsylvania and Michigan. 
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Changes in the governors and Faculties of the University are unus- 
Personne) U#lly numerous. There is but one death to record in the 
ofthe —_— last quarter, — that of Professor Thomas H. Chandler, Dean 
University. of the Dental School. Another change in the Corporation 
has been brought about by the withdrawal of Judge Endicott, on ac- 
count of ill health, and the appointment of Mr. Francis Cabot Lowell, 
of the Board of Overseers. Mr. Lowell, a member of the Class of 
1876, represents a younger generation than his colleagues. It is note- 
worthy that four of the seven present members of the Corporation have 
been appointed within the last five years, and that the duties seem to 
grow more exhausting as time goes on. Several important administra- 
tive changes have taken place. Professor Langdell has devoted himself 
entirely to teaching and writing, and Professor James Barr Ames suc- 
ceeds him as Dean of the Law School. The absence of Professor 
Dunbar has led to the appointment of Professor James Mills Pierce as 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. In the “ College Office,” 
Mr. Richard Cobb is promoted from Assistant Secretary to Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the University; and to Mr. Byron S. Hurlbut of the 
English department is assigned the other half of the duties formerly 
performed by Mr. Frank Bolles; he is appointed Recording Secretary, 
and will also pay particular attention to the placing of Harvard students 
and graduates in suitable employments. In the College Faculty the 
number of active members increases from 81 to 85, but there have 
been many changes. Three former members retire: Professor Sander- 
son is now connected with Boston University; Mr. Lamont takes a 
professorship at Brown; Mr. Conant resumes the practice of law in New 
York. Professors Dunbar, Miinsterberg, and Palmer are on leave of 
absence. To balance these losses, six others return from leave of 
absence, — Professors Toy, Wright, Wendell, Francke, Taussig, and Mr. 
Fletcher ; and four new appointments have been made: Mr. Copeland, 
Mr. Nichols, and Mr. Garrett enter the Faculty, and Professor Beale, as 
he gives the College course in International Law, takes a place in the 
College Faculty, while retaining his seat in the Law Faculty. Mr. 
George P. Baker, Mr. W. C. Sabine, and Mr. H. L. Smyth are promoted 
to Assistant Professorships of English, Physics, and Mining respectively ; 
Assistant Professor Wolff becomes Professor of Petrography and Min- 
eralogy and Curator of the University Museum; and Assistant Professor 
E. H. Hall becomes Professor of Physics. Of the appointments for 
short terms, the most noticeable is that of Professor Ladd of Yale, who 
comes to Harvard once a week to conduct an Ethical Seminary, in the 
absence of Professor Palmer. In the other Faculties the principal 
changes are the promotion of Assistant Professor Williston of the Law 
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School to a full Professorship, and the similar promotion in the Medical 
School, of H. C. Ernst, ’78, and Theobald Smith to be Professors of 
Bacteriology and Applied Zodlogy respectively, and the appointments 
of Franklin Dexter as Assistant Professor of Anatomy and Francis 
H. Davenport as Assistant Professor of Gynaecology. E. H. Smith 
becomes Professor of Mechanical Dentistry. Professor Lyman, Dean of 
the Veterinary School, takes a year’s leave of absence, and Professor F. 
H. Osgood is acting Dean. Mr. James H. Ropes becomes instructor in 
the Divinity School. 


No official statement is made of the details of the financial year end- 
ing August 31, till the publication of the Treasurer’s Report 
in January. The amount of the gifts for the financial year was : 
about $140,000, which is the smallest sum since 1878. Nevertheless, 
prudent management and better times have brought out a favorable 
balance of $26,000; but this will be applied toward the heavy expense 
for the alteration of the Library, which would otherwise be a withdrawal 
from capital. While the friends of Harvard are thus passive in their 
gifts, Chicago advances, by recent pledges, to be next in wealth to Har- 
vard, Columbia, and Cornell. Yale also has received splendid gifts in 
buildings and in money; but as she makes no public financial statement, 
her resources cannot be compared. 


mmances. 


Of the four buildings on which work has been proceeding during the 
summer, two are ready for occupancy. Boylston Hall has 
been again reorganized and new facilities provided, only to find 
that a rush of new students again overcrowds it. The Fogg Art Mu- 
seum is now completed, and contains an interesting set of show rooms. 
The great hall and lower rooms are occupied chiefly by casts, the upper 
rooms by framed photographs. The “Fogg collection” itself proves to 
be made up chiefly of carvings of no great value. The display space 
in the Museum is limited, but it is understood that the Corporation does 
not encourage benefactors to give to the University works of art, the 
housing and care of which would cause expense. Opinion is still divided 
over the architecture of the building, and its suitability for its purposes. 
The great semicircular lecture room was at once seized upon for college 
lectures. Some instructors find an intolerable echo, which has driven 
them and their classes out of the building; others report that the 
room is trying to the voice, but that there is no difficulty in making one’s 
self heard. For public lectures, readings, and the like the room is un- 
deniably superior both to Sever 11 and to the lecture room in the Jef- 
ferson Physical Laboratory ; and it will be much used. The Gymnasium 
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Buildings. 
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is still unfinished, but the delay is of less consequence, inasmuch as this 
is the season of outdoor sports, — cycling, rowing, and football. The 
Library, through exasperating neglect by contractors, has been lamentably 
delayed. The books formerly stored in Gore Hall are inaccessible ; the 
reference libraries are crowded into Lower Massachusetts and into Har- 
vard, where there are neither sufficient seats nor proper ventilation ; and 
the usual privileges of the use of the Library “Stack,” so much prized 
- by highly advanced students, have had to be curtailed. It seems 
unlikely that Medical or Dental students would so patiently bear the loss 
of three months’ laboratory work. When the repairs are completed, the 
Library will be lighted by electricity, thus much expanding the hours of 
use and the convenience of readers. Plans are on foot for the restora- 
tion of the great room in the centre of University Hall, designed by 
Bulfinch as a chapel, but now to be used as a Faculty room. 


In the arrangement of courses there are few significant changes from 
the year 94-95. For the first time in many years adequate 
instruction in ancient history is to be offered, the scheme in- 
cluding both undergraduate and graduate courses in Greek 

and Roman history. A good-natured controversy between the depart- 
ments of Classics and History arose over the question in which depart- 
ment the new teacher in this subject ought rightfully to sit. The Faculty 
finally decided that an instructor in ancient history is an instructor in 
history. The pressure for membership in the Senior course in oral 
debate has been such that it has seemed desirable to increase the body of 
instruction in that subject, and the English department offers a Junior 
course in debate, a part of which may be used as a substitute for the 
Junior forensics. This is a part of a general plan to enliven the required 
written work in the Sophomore and Junior years, and the Faculty have 
voted that the English department may accept theses written in connec- 
tion with other courses as substitutes for themes and forensics. A new 
department of Mineralogy and Petrography has been created, under the 
headship of Professor Wolff. This includes courses and laboratory 
work formerly divided between the Geological and Chemical depart- 
ments, and concentrates an interesting body of instruction. The group 
system in the Scientific School has led to the establishment of a consider- 
able number of courses in Engineering ; no department in the University 
is so extending the scope of its instruction. The two half-courses in 
military science have been systematized, and now stand as a part of the 
regular instruction towards the A. B. degree. The courses in architec- 
ture have been much frequented and have been somewhat increased. 
In general the last elective pamphlet shows a purpose to fill out gaps 
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in existing instruction, and to readjust departments, but there is no 
considerable increase in the number of courses offered. In the Scientific 
and Professional Schools the effort is steadily toward building up special 
laboratories for highly advanced work. Even the Law School shows 
slight symptoms of a purpose to enlarge its field; it is possible that 
International Law and Roman Law will eventually pass under the juris- 
diction of the Law Faculty. 


A change is steadily coming over the system of College examinations. 
The annuals throughout the University still retain their prestige; p,mina- 
but the semiannual period, which is not required in the Law “os 
School or the Medical School, is administered in the College with more 
individuality than formerly. Propositions have repeatedly been made 
to abolish the semiannual examinations altogether, or to reduce the 
period from sixteen days to six or eight. The question was discussed by 
the Faculty last winter and again this fall. Many instructors — particu- 
larly in courses where there are regular oral or written exercises, so that 
the standing of the student is already known — have omitted the semi- 
annual examination altogether, or have held it im terrorem over the 
students whose work is least satisfactory. The institution of set, regular, 
and searching examinations was a great reform over the old system of 
marking wholly or chiefly by recitation; but at present there is a ten- 
dency to avoid depending too much upon them, and to substitute more 
frequent tests. In many courses there is a brief weekly exercise 
intended to train the judgment and to keep the student up to his work ; 
and the laboratory courses are daily examinations. Hence a difference 
of opinion has arisen among instructors as to the degree of weight to be 
laid upon the more elaborate examinations, and also upon the importance 
of the semiannuals. The Faculty has declined to make any ruling on 
the subject, apparently preferring to leave it to the discretion and judg- 
ment of the individuals. The examination proctor system has also grown 
unwieldy, and a committee is now considering how it may be modified. 


By a vote of the Overseers on Oct. 16 the College Faculty has been 
requested to devise some means for giving greater prominence jycentives 
to the acquisition of high rank. It is true that academic dis- % *v4y- 
tinctions at present count for little. Membership in the ®. B. K. is prized, 
but the small interest which was formerly felt in the systematic grading 
of the Seniors at graduation has been properly eliminated by the present 
grading system, which gives no data for adjudging a particular man to 
be above or below a near competitor. Scholarships are not a well-marked 
distinction, since they can be held only by persons who need the pecu- 
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niary aid. The prizes for essays and for declamations are not much 
sought ; the “degrees with distinction” are perhaps really valued, and 
the “honorable mentions” have their effect at least on the family at 
home. The best known men in college are not those who show the most 
aptitude for college work, but the social leaders, the athletic men, and 
those engaged in college journalism. The really good student will not go 
out of his regular course for honors which make no figure in college life ; 
the lazy student scouts them. What can be done is a question for the 
committee to which the request was referred. One suggestion is to create 
scholarships without money value, similar to the John Harvard Fellow- 
ships, which should be assigned to high rank men who do not need the 
money. Another is to make the distribution of deturs and prizes a 
solemn University function, performed in public, in the presence of mem- 
bers of the Faculty. Another proposition is to allow men to choose their 
subjects for prizes, so as to utilize the research on which they may 
happen to be engaged. This latter mild remedy has been adopted so far 
as concerns prizes in political science. The difficulty is that college is 
to most men only a stage on the way to business or a profession, and the 
distinctions of college life are after all only travelers’ adventures to be 
remembered later, but not to form a serious part of their career. The 
different animus of students who have entered on professional study was 
shown when the seats in the lecture rooms were assigned to the first year 
law students. At eight o’clock in the morning 180 men were in line, of 
whom about 50 had been waiting since the evening before, and one had 
established himself fourteen hours in advance. 


The Harvard mind turns more than formerly to the observance of 
Obsery. | times and seasons. The Corporation have gradually assented 
aus. to making Washington’s Birthday and Memorial Day holi- 
days throughout the University, and last year a committee of undergrad- 
uates arranged for the fitting observance of the last named, which was 
distinguished by Judge Holmes’s oration, printed elsewhere in the 
Magazine. The exercises were considered the most impressive, as they 
were the best attended, which have ever been held upon that day. The 
Harvard Memorial Society has arranged a course of four lectures upon 
the history of the University, to be delivered in Sanders Theatre in 
March and April. It has been suggested that it would be a suitable 
duty of that Society to arrange celebrations of the great public days. 


In various ways the University has, during the last quarter, been 
brought before the public. The Dudleian lecture of the Rev. Brooke 
Herford on the Roman Catholic Church led to several pungent letters to 
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newspapers, and to a brief rejoinder in a lecture by Dr. James Noonan 
in Temple Hall. The much-desired opportunity of setting y 

forth the advantages of the College by glee and banjo club con- ara Bag - 
certs in the West has been again withheld, and apparently con- ~°”” 
clusively, by a formal vote of the Faculty. Of the College journals, the 
Advocate celebrates its thirtieth year, and the Daily News commemo- 
rated its first full year by expiring. The Harvard exhibit at Atlanta has 
aroused the enthusiasm of the Southern graduates, who propose to found 
a Harvard club. Meanwhile the work of bringing Harvard graduates 
and the community at large into business relations with Harvard men who 
are seeking employment, is to be developed by the new Recording Secre- 
tary, Mr. Hurlbut. He is to be the supply point for newspapers and 
other seekers after accurate information ; he expects, also, that friends of 
the College who wish to employ young men will communicate with him, 
and that he may be notified of vacancies or impending vacancies in teach- 
ers’ places. Should the suggested Employment Board be created, with 
a member from each important College department, the Corresponding 
Secretary would be its agent. 


Perhaps all the alumni are not aware that the publication agent (Mr. 
J. B. Williams, 2 University Hall) stands ready to put them pyptica- 
upon the list of persons who receive the annual publications of ‘io 
the University. To all the addresses on this list will be sent the cata- 
logues as they appear, — usually about Dec. 22 each year, —and the 
President’s annual report, which comes out about Jan. 25. A new edi- 
tion of Mr. Bolles’ pamphlet, descriptive of Harvard University, is also 
in preparation. The elective pamphlet issued in June every year and 
reprinted in the catalogue will always be sent on application, as well as 


the descriptive pamphlets of the various departments. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


A reception to the new students in the University at the opening of 
the year has now become a settled and very pleasant custom. On Sept. 
30 a large audience, which included many upper classmen as well as 
Freshmen, gathered in Sanders Theatre. Professor Shaler, s ’62, pre- 
sided, and introduced the speakers of the evening. President Eliot 
spoke of the true end of College education ; Governor Greenhalge, ’63, 
welcomed the new students in the name of the State ; Professor Norton, 
’46, spoke for the older members of the University ; and Dr. Gordon, ’81, 
described the Harvard religious system. After the addresses a reception 

to all new students was held in Memorial Hall, at which refreshments 
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were served. It being that Monday night which in bygone days was 
called “ Bloody,” a few Sophomores and Freshmen, several upper class- 
men, and a large contingent of Cambridge “ muckers” gathered in the 
Yard. A letter had appeared in the College papers over the signatures 
of the Class Officers and other prominent undergraduates urging that 
there be no disorder. The two lower Classes seemed quite content with 
amere cheering match. But finally, egged on by the taunts and jeers of 
the upper classmen, about twenty-five Freshmen rushed, or rather walked, 
at the same number of Sophomores. What followed more nearly resem- 
bled an innocent hand-shaking than the traditional “rush,” and both 
factions seemed heartily glad when an officer of the University and one or 
two undergraduates parted them. With this rather amusing burlesque, 
the end of the “ Bloody Monday” tradition in student life may be 
chronicled. 

To welcome the new members of the Graduate School, the Graduate 
Club held a reception at the Colonial Club, Oct. 19. Members of the 
Corporation, Board of Overseers, and Faculty met the graduates from 
other colleges. Last year the club had 150 members, or three fourths of 
those in the Graduate School. It hopes this year to increase the pro- 
portion. The second Friday in each month meetings are held at the 
Colonial Club rooms, and are addressed by well-known men. The Club 
led the way in the work of preparing a “ Handbook of Graduate 
Courses” offered in the different colleges of the country. A graduate 
club on a similar plan has been organized at Princeton. 

The Cercle Francais begins an active year in a comfortable room at 
the Colonial Club. Preparations for the annual play are going rapidly 
forward under the direction of Prof.de Sumichrast. The Cercle presents 
this year Moliére’s farce Le Malade Imaginaire, giving one performance 
at Copley Hall, Boston, and two in Cambridge. R. Soutter, Med., and 
V. Munro ’96, will train the ballets, which have proved very popular in 
the past. A. Hyde, 96, J. A. Carpenter, ’97,-C. L. Smith, ’97, J. P. 
Hayden, 97, and D. H. Morris, 96, have composed music to be used in 
the play. There is also to be a “Cerémonie du Doctorat,” a burlesque 
on the initiation ceremonies of a doctor. About 47 men — apothecaries, 
doctors, surgeons, and medicine carriers —take part in the ceremony, 
which is comical through its apparent seriousness. The Society has 
arranged for the following series of lectures to be given through the 
year: Prof. A. R. Marsh, “A French Literary Court of the 12th Cen- 
tury ;” Prof. G. L. Kittredge, “The Romances of the Round Table in 
England ;” Prof. Josiah Royce, “ Jean Marie Guyon, Philosopher and 
Moralist ;”” Mr. Gates, “ Certain Aspects of Contemporary French Lit- 
erature ;” Prof. F. Bécher, Ten lectures on Molitre and French Com- 
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edy in the 17th Century; and Prof. de Sumichrast, Six lectures on the 
French Drama of the 19th Century. 

The interest in debating shows no falling off this autumn. Debates are 
assured with both Yale and Princeton, so that earnest preparation is 
needed. Yale, chagrined at continued defeat, has made especial efforts 
this year to develop forensic ability in the college. The Harvard 
Union and the Harvard Forum, as the Wendell Phillips Club is now 
called, hold weekly debates, and at the beginning of the year both held 
competitive debates for membership. The Freshman Debating Club last 
year proved so successful that one has been organized in 99. At a 
meeting, Oct. 9, the officers of the ’98 club presided, and C. A. Duniway, 
Gr., of the Harvard Union, and W. E. Hutton, L. S., of the Wendell 
Phillips Club, spoke of what the previous Freshman Club had done and 
of the possibilities of the present one. Sixty-three men joined the club 
and elected the following officers: Pres., H. Talmadge, 2d ; vice-pres., H. 
B. Burlingame; sec., C. S. Cook; treas., F. Holt. The subject of the 
first debate was ‘“‘ Resolved, That more class spirit would be beneficial to 
the best interests of Harvard.” 

The Harvard News, which was started last year, suspended publication 
Oct. 22, on account of financial difficulties. It intends to refund in full 
to its subscribers. Its death simply proved that there is not room for 
two dailies in the College. The lively competition brought out a fuller 
and better chronicle of University life than ever before, and has perma- 
nently, let us hope, improved the Crimson, but it also tended toward a 
professional spirit hardly suitable in College. The Crimson has moved 
into new quarters on Massachusetts Ave., which include a business office 
and anteroom, where exchanges are on file, main editorial rooms, and a 
sanctum for meetings of the board of editors. Desk room is furnished 
for the Harvard correspondents of the New York and Boston papers. 
The large windows in front are used for posting bulletins of games played 
out of Cambridge and of important news. The paper has been enlarged 
to six pages daily. 

The musical clubs, though much disappointed at the refusal of the 
Faculty to rescind their recent vote prohibiting musical and dramatic 
performances at a distance from Boston, have begun active work for the 
winter. At the first trial of candidates for the Glee Club 85 men pre- 
sented themselves. Of these 29 were taken on for further trial. The 
prospects for a good club are bright, but there is the usual lack of original 
songs. The Banjo and Mandolin Club starts the year with excellent 
material. The Pierian Sodality expects an unusually successful season. 
The old members show increased interest and activity, while the new ma- 
terial is turning out well. The orchestra suffered last year for want of 
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wind instruments, but at present every part is filled. Several concerts 
will be arranged in the neighborhood of Boston during the winter. At 
present 65 men are trying for places. 

The religious societies of the University held a joint meeting Oct. 10, 
at which President Eliot presided and gave a short address. The other 
speakers were Prof. F. G. Peabody, Dr. D. N. Beach, the Rev. Endicott 
Peabody, of Groton School, C. E. Noyes, ’95, and H. E. Addison, ’96. 
The united societies, including the Christian Association, St. Paul’s So- 
ciety, the Catholic Club, and Oxford Club, will engage in charitable 
work in Boston during the winter. The larger part of the philanthropic 
work done by students, fortunately little talked about but nevertheless 
great in amount, is carried on through the Student Volunteer Committee. 
This consists of representative students, several professors and graduates, 
who act as advisers, and a director —one of the graduate advisers paid 
to enable him to devote more of his time to the work. Some men have 
acted as visitors for the Board of Associated Charities, others have 
taught in a Chinese Sunday-school, or in the Social Union, and in the 
Prospect Union, or have given entertainments at the Middlesex County 
Jail and County Almshouse. Systematic collections of clothing are made 
in January and June. The committee hopes to hold one public meeting 
in the course of the year, which will be addressed by some well-known 
man. — The Class elections this year resulted as follows: Seniors, pres., 
J. C. Fairchild; vice-pres., E. H. Fennessy; sec. and treas., H. R. 
Storrs. Juniors, pres., R. H. Stevenson; vice-pres., J. W. Dunlop; 
sec. and treas., James Dean. Sophomores, pres., J. H. Perkins; vice- 
pres., N. W. Cabot; sec. and treas., Gerrish Newell. Freshmen, pres., 
Malcolm Donald ; vice-pres., J. B. Holden; sec. and treas., B. H. Dib- 
blee. — Herbert Welsh, editor of City and State, gave an address 
under the auspices of the Civil Service Reform Club, Oct. 15, on “ The 
College Graduate and Public Affairs.” — The Crimson forwarded a 
petition to Postmaster-General Wilson for the enlargement of the Cam- 
bridge post-office, the facilities of which are entirely inadequate. Many 
professors and over a thousand students signed it. — The Committee on 
the Reception of Students provided this year a course of lectures in- 
tended primarily for new-comers. Charles Eliot, ’82, gave an illustrated 
lecture Oct. 29, on the “Scenery of the Neighborhood of Boston,” and 
Edward Robinson, ’79, lectured Nov. 12 on the “Study of the Fine 
Arts.” — The St. Paul’s Society held a reception, Oct. 30, at the Colonial 
Club. — Prof. J. E. Wolff, ’79, lectured, Oct. 29, before the Boylston 
Chemical Club on “The Molecular Structure of Crystals.” — The new 
Harvard Memorial Society held a social meeting Oct. 29, at which sev- 
eral graduates were present. The society has decided to reproduce the 
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original charter of the College to be used in a design for a certificate of 
membership. — A D. K. E. Club has been formed to bring together all 
D. K. E. men from other colleges in Harvard. 

G. H. Dorr, ’97. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL 
Radcliffe College has grown this year with uncommon rapidity. 


There are 344 students and 79 professors, instructors, and assistants as 
against 284 students and 73 teachers in 1894-95. Of these 344, 44 
are graduates of one or another of the following colleges: Barnard 
College, Boston University, Mt. Holyoke College, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Oberlin College, Ohio Wesleyan University, Radcliffe College, 
Smith College, Universities of California, Michigan, and Vermont, 
Vassar College, Wellesley College, Wesleyan University. Of the 159 
undergraduates, 31 are :Seniors, 28 Juniors, 40 Sophomores, and 60 
Freshmen. There are 140 special students, but many of them do work 
more advanced than that of the average undergraduate ; more than 50 
of them are over twenty-five years old, and at least 40 are teachers of 
experience ; several are teaching and studying as well. For the 50 or 
more courses “ primarily for graduates” in Harvard University opened 
to competent students at Radcliffe, there are 21 applicants against 12 in 
1894-95, viz.: 1 in Assyrian, 6 in Classical Philology, one each in 
Germanic Philology, Romance Philology, and Comparative Literature, 6 
in Philosophy, 5 in History. Of these students, 9 have had their train- 
ing in other institutions. Of the 11} courses “ primarily for graduates,” 
which are repeated at Radcliffe, 9 are taken by 57 students. 

The number of courses offered for 1895-96 is 178. (This is against 
166 counted in the same way for 1894-95.) In both cases two half- 
courses are counted as a course, and the divisions of the different semina- 
ries as equivalent in every case to a course. The changes in the elective 
studies introduce a variety of subjects now offered for the first time. 
Four of these new courses are in the Department of Classical Philology : 
Introduction to Greek Epigraphy and Palaeography, by Professor 
Wright; the Tragedies of Aeschylus and the Constitutional History and 
Political Antiquities of Athens and the Judicial Process of the Athenian 
Courts, by Professor Goodwin ; Cicero’s Correspondence, a half-course 
by Professor Smith, and the Physical Theories of the Stoies, a half-course 
by Mr. Parker. For these courses there are in all six students. Both 
of the undergraduate courses, Greek B with 27 students, and Greek 2 
with 18 students, are given by Dr. Gulick. Several changes have been 
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made in the English Department. In the graduate work, the Early Eng- 
lish, which has not been offered for several years, is given by Professor 
Kittredge ; a new half-course, English Literature of the 15th and 16th 
Centuries in relation to Italian and Spanish Literature, by Mr. Fletcher, 
and a half-course on the Development of the Drama in the 19th Cen- 
tury, by Mr. Baker. The Anglo-Saxon is given by Mr. Boynton, and 
the half-course in Milton for the second half-year by Mr. Farley. 
English B is given by Mr. Copeland, and the advanced course in Eng- 
lish Composition by Mr. Gardiner. There are 67 students in English 
A with Mr. Hurlbut, and in English 22 with Mr. Gates, and about 
90 in Mr. Gates’s courses in the Poets and in the Prose Writers of 
the 19th Century. In German, an intermediate elementary course is 
offered for the first time ; and instead of one course in 18th Century Lit- 
erature, two are given, one by Professor Bartlett on Schiller and his 
Contemporaries, the other by Dr. Bierwirth on Goethe and his Time. 
The other courses in the group of Modern Literature are almost the same 
as last year. French A is given by Mr. Babbitt, and two half-courses in 
conversation and composition are given by Dr. Marcou ; a course in 17th 
Century Literature is added by Professor de Sumichrast. Italian 2 and 
Spanish 1 are given by Mr. Fletcher; a graduate course in Harvard 
College in early Spanish is opened by Professor Sheldon to Radcliffe 
students. The work in Philosophy is much changed by the absence of 
Professors Palmer and Minsterberg. In the graduate work, Professor 
James’s Psychological Laboratory, Professor Royce’s Metaphysical Semi- 
nary, and the Psychological and Ethical Seminaries are open to Radcliffe 
students. The other courses in the Department are a half-course on the 
Philosophy of Nature, and one in advanced Psychology by Professor 
James ; a half-course in Kant and Schopenhauer by Dr. Bierwirth; and 
the course in Ethics by Dr. Santayana; the introductory course is given 
by Mr. Lough and Dr. Santayana. A half-course on the Introduction to 
Educational Theory is given by Professor Hanus, and the Pedagogical 
Seminary is taken by two students. In History, Economics, the Fine 
Arts, Music, and Mathematics the courses are identical with those of last 
year, except that there is a new course on the Political History of Greece 
by Dr. Botsford, and a half-course on the Federal History of Switzerland 
by Professor Hart. The students in the Fine Arts courses go to the new 
Fogg Museum of Art for their lectures, and have the use of the large 
collection of photographs there. The elementary course in Physics is 
given by Mr. Stark, and a new course in Light by Professor Sabine ; the 
elementary course in Geology is given by Mr. Daly ; the half-course in 
Meteorology by Mr. Ward ; a new course in Palaeontology by Dr. East- 
man; a half-course in Crystallography and the Physics of Crystals by 
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Professor Wolff; and Cryptogamic Botany by Dr. Sweetser. Every 
course that is offered in Zodlogy is taken, and the number of students 
in the classes is uncommonly large; there are already five students in 
the research course in this subject, and three in the graduate course in 
Economic Botany. 

The instructors who are lecturing at Radcliffe this year for the first 
time are Professors Hanus and Sabine, Dr. Botsford, Dr. Eastman, Dr. 
Ward, and Dr. Sweetser, Mr. Gardiner, Mr. Copeland, Mr. Young, Mr. 
Boynton, Mr. Prescott, Mr. Howard, Mr. Babbitt, Mr. Lough, Mr. Stark, 
and Mr. Daly. 

The candidates for the admission examinations passed as follows : — 

Admitted. Rejected. b Admitted clear. 


June 72 6 33 
September 11 0 


83 83 


After passing admission examinations on certain required subjects, 23 
new applicants were admitted as special students; 9 who tried to enter 
in this way were rejected. Of the former special students, one was 
admitted to the Senior Class on examination, three were admitted to the 
Junior Class, and two to the Sophomore. 

At a meeting of the President and Fellows of Harvard College, June 10, 
1895, it was voted, 1, that Radcliffe College be authorized to provide in 
Cambridge and (with the approval of the President of the University) in 
other places where the Harvard admission examinations are held, arrange- 
ments by which women may take those examinations; to submit the 
work of its candidates to the Committee of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences on Admission Examinations ; provided that Radcliffe College 
shall assume the entire expense of these arrangements, charging its can- 
didates such fees as may be deemed equitable. 2. That the certificate of 
the President of the University hitherto given to successful candidates in 
the Examinations for Women be discontinued after the examinations of 
1896, and that Radcliffe College be authorized to grant a similar certifi- 
cate. At a recent meeting of the Council of Radcliffe College it was 
voted that the powers conferred by the President and Fellows be accepted. 
In accordance with these votes, the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of 
Harvard College has voted to discontinue the Harvard Examinations for 
Women hitherto held under its supervision in New York, after the ex- 
aminations of 1896. These examinations have now been in existence for 
more than twenty years, and at one time were held in four cities, Cam- 
bridge, New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati. They have gradually 
been discontinued, so that at present they are held only in New York. 
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The number of students from other colleges has increased in the past 
few years. Of these graduates, many have been out of college for some 
years, often engaged in teaching or in literary work; in many cases they 
are not candidates for an advanced degree, but have come for the stimu- 
lus of new instructors and surroundings. Since the same rule applies at 
Radcliffe as at Harvard, — “ every case is decided on its own merits ; but 
students from other colleges are not admitted ad ewndem without exami- 
nation,” — it often proves impracticable for them to spend a year or more 
in college before graduating ; but with the graduate courses open to them, 
each has the opportunity of doing advanced work in her own specialty. 
These students have without exception proved conscientious, and in many 
cases have done very successful work and won distinction for themselves 
and for the College ; for in the face of still prevailing traditions about the 
higher education of women, only the most keen and ambitious aspire to 
graduate work. These graduate students come more largely in proportion 
than the undergraduates from other States than Massachusetts. If the 
present tendency continues, Radcliffe will through her graduate and spe- 
cial students extend her influence throughout the country ; for, at present, 
the majority of the undergraduates come from within two hundred miles 
of Boston. About 135 of the students board in Cambridge. In several 
cases there are seven or eight living in the same house. Notwithstanding 
the increased number, there are more accommodations for students than 
in any preceding year, and several rooms are still unengaged. In the 
interior of Fay House no changes have been made during the summer, 
though the auditorium is now used as a lecture room. The house is un- 
comfortably crowded, and special attention to this is called in the Dean’s 
report. The house at 3 James Street has been suitably arranged to 
give the students a few rooms where they may study in quiet, and where 
the small clubs may meet. 

The report of the Treasurer shows that at the end of the fiscal year, 
July 31, 1895, the endowment fund of Radcliffe College amounted in round 
figures to at least $235,000 in cash and securities. In addition, the Col- 
lege had four scholarships, the securities of each of which were worth 
$5,000 or $20,000 in all, anda library fund of $1,000 and a monograph 
fund of $1,200. Since the academic year opened, the growth in the 
number of students has been felt in the library in the increase of readers 
and the more constant use of books. About 400 new volumes have been 
catalogued and put on the shelves. Many of these belong to the gift of 
$500 made to Radcliffe in the spring by Mr. William Amory Gardner, 
to be spent for books in the Greek Department. One of the most inter- 
esting of the recent gifts is “ Lord Tennyson and his Friends,” photo- 
graphs by Mrs. Cameron, from Col. T. W. Higginson. About 200 books 
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have just been added from the library of Prof. Henry W. Torrey. On 
Oct. 25 a bequest of $3,000 was received from the late Gen. Edward 
W. Hincks, “ to be held as the ‘ Hincks Fund,’ the income whereof is to 
be applied annually to the purchase of books for the Bessie Hincks Alcove 
in the library.” 

On Monday, Oct. 28, work at the Gymnasium began. There are eight 
classes, six of which meet three times a week, and two twice each week. 
Over 90 students have already registered and begun the game of basket 
ball. They showed a great deal of enthusiasm in practicing for the Class 
teams to be formed the first of November. As the Gymnasium is too small 
to allow this game to be played indoors, the games between the Classes 
will be played this fall, and the other out-of-door work will be discontin- 
ued until spring. 

The regular meeting of the Associates was postponed until Oct. 30, in 
order that Mrs. Agassiz, who has been abroad for a year, might preside. 
At the meeting she announced to the Associates the gift to her of a new 
scholarship of $6,150 for Radcliffe. This scholarship is given by some 
of Mrs. Agassiz’s friends who desire to show their sense of what she has 
done for the College and for women ; the one restriction is that it is to 
bear the name of the Elizabeth Cary Agassiz scholarship. 

The report of the Dean says : — 

“The Dean of the College is charged, not only with the general supervision 
of the College, but with certain disciplinary functions. As regards the disci- 
pline, there is little occasion to say anything. It is distinctly understood that 
this College exists only to offer certain opportunities of education, and if a stu- 
dent does not profit by these opportunities, she must withdraw. This policy 
seems wise and right, and is stated here because there is a slight tendency to 
consider Radcliffe as necessarily bound by the traditional disciplinary policy of 
colleges for men. Radcliffe need not be hampered by those traditions. It has 
a right to require from every one of its students that sense of personal respon- 
sibility, of individual obligation to the community of which she is a part, which 
is the outcome of any good system of early training. A young woman who 
lacks the independence and balance which will enable her to bear the strain of 
personal responsibility is hardly fit to enter College, no matter what her intel- 
lectual preparation may have been. Fortunately for us there is no question of 
this kind before us.” 

The report calls attention to the fact that with the steady growth of 
the College there is need of better accommodations for students and 
teachers; that the overcrowding of Fay House is worse this year than it 
was last: it suggests that the remedy lies in the immediate provision of 
an additional building for academic purposes, of a really good gymnasium 
and a playground of some sort, both of which should be near the other 
buildings of Radcliffe College 
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The report of the Regent makes the following statements in regard to 
the academic work of the College : — 


“The results of the work of the year are shown in brief in the commence- 
ment exercises. They indicate a year of more than ordinary success, though 
they give but little indication of the life passed by the increasing number of 
students in the College. The students came, as the tables show, mostly from 
New England, though twenty-five States were represented and ninety-two 
schools and twenty-one colleges. The colleges were, The Woman’s College, 
Baltimore, the University of California, Boston University, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, St. Lawrence University, the University of Ohio, Wesleyan College, 
Cincinnati, Columbia College, South Carolina, Ohio State University, Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, Elmira College, University of Kansas, Hellmuth 
College, Canada, Tulane University, New Orleans, Smith College, Vassar 
College, Earlham College, Mount Holyoke College, Swarthmore College, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and Wellesley College. 

“The subjects that attracted the greatest number of students were (in their 
order) English, History, German, French, Philosophy, Latin, Greek, Mathe- 
matics, Economics. This line of choice is similar to that which has been appar- 
ent usually, though, taking the year 1886 at random, we find that at that 
time German was the most attractive subject, English coming second, Latin 
third, and Greek fourth on the list. 

“The number of our students who find positions of importance in those 
higher institutions of learning in which women are employed increases year 
by year. The best schools seek our graduates with persistency. 

“The current expenses of the College have been greater than usual, owing to 
the fact that many new courses of instruction have been opened, and because 
the Council has made larger payments for some of the courses and for salaries. 
The expectation at the beginning of the year was that this would cause an 
increase beyond the receipts for tuition fees of some ten or fifteen thousand 
dollars. These sums were not reached, but the outlays have called for the 
payment of six thousand dollars from the income for the year, besides thirty- 
five hundred dollars from the unused income of the previous year. It is not 
probable that the outlays in the future will be so great, because the addition 
of advanced courses has begun to attract more students fitted to take them, 
and the aggregate already entered for the new year is sufficient to make it 
evident that the income from fees will meet or almost meet the current ex- 
penses. This was, of course, not to have been expected the first year. The 
following table shows the receipts and outlays for expenses : — 


CURRENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES, SEPTEMBER 1, 1894, TO AUGUST 31, 1895. 


RECEIVED: 
On hand from previous year. «© eet tl lll $1,019.07 
Tuition fees : ° ‘. » ‘ . ° ‘ ° ° ° ‘ ° 49,626.83 
Library : Gift of Wm. Amory Gardner, Esq. . ag a ae $500.00 
“ & Mrs J. T. Fields : @ 6 2 &@ & © = 550.00 
H. L. Higginson, Treas. From Income ’93-’94 . ° «© e  . 8,600.00 
PF 6 164-995 ls - «+ « + 6,000.00 9,500.00 
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Salaries 
Expense 
House Service 
Printing 
Insurance 
Repairs . . . 
Botanical Laboratory . 
Chemical = P 
Zodlogical " 
Physical “a 
Library ° . ° . 
Radcliffe College Monographs . 
Less Royalty ‘ ‘ 
Gift of Monog. No. 7 ee vane - 720.22 764.73 172.90 
Gymnasium ° ee ee ca igh A ° ° 1,119.84 
Cash, Sept.1,189 . . «1. © © «© «© « -« 828.14 


$60,695.90 $60.695.90 
ARTHUR GILMAN, Regent. 


CAMBRIDGE, October 23, 1895. 
I have examined the above accounts, and find the same to be correctly cast 
and properly vouched, and the balance to be $828.14. 
Francis C. Foster, Auditor.” 


The Librarian’s report says : — 

“Tn the sketch of the ‘ Annex’ printed in 1891, the statement is made that 
in the library ‘there are at present some four thousand volumes in the collec- 
tion, but room is afforded for a library of more than twice that size, which it 
is expected to accumulate in time.’ By the accessions of the past collegiate 
year the number of volumes in the library has been increased to 8,313. In 
addition to cataloguing the new books, 3,144 of the books already in the 
library have been catalogued and classified. The number of books taken out 
on cards for a month from Radcliffe library, during the College year, has been 
1,370 by 203 students. The number of reserved books taken out over night 
has been 4,734. From Harvard College 156 Radcliffe students have borrowed 
1,446 books. The Cambridge Public Library has also lent ten cards to Rad- 
cliffe College, which have been in use during the year.”’ 


On the morning of Thursday, Sept. 26, the first day of the term, Miss 
Irwin addressed all the students who had come to register ; she said that 
notwithstanding the increase in the number of students, it had not proved 
practicable for the Council to make a proportionate enlargement in the 
lecture rooms, and that owing to the limited space there would be need 
of the greatest possible consideration on the part of the students toward 
their instructors and toward each other. She explained the position of 
the Council on matters of College government, and reminded the students 
that their connection with the College brought with it certain responsibili- 
ties. In October, Miss Irwin went to Atlanta as one of the jurors of the 
Exposition. On the first Monday of the term, the Seniors, Juniors, and 
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Sophomores, with Miss Irwin, entertained all the new students at Fay 
House. On Oct. 15 the Athletic Club gave a reception in the Gymna- 
sium to all the new-comers, at which Miss Wallace and Miss Humphrey 
received. The Freshmen have been entertained as usual by the Sopho- 
mores, and the new special students by the old specials. 

The Class officers for this year are: ’96, Louise M. Endicott, presi- 
dent; Alice H. Stratton, vice-president; Edith A. Nickels, secretary 
and treasurer. ’97, Edith Gilman, president; Emily R. Lovett, vice- 
president ; Clara P. Folsom, secretary ; Elizabeth H. Tetlow, treasurer ; 
98, Grace W. Landrum, president; Kate P. Chase, vice-president ; 
Margaret M. Nickerson, secretary; Gertrude F. Hall, treasurer. °99, 
Celia M. Gould, president ; Myra H. Nichols, vice-president ; Jane E. 
Sever, secretary; Bertha M. Boody, treasurer. The Special Students 
formed an organization last year for the purpose of increasing their 
social life. The officers are: Marguerite Fiske, president; Mary R. 
Drury, vice-president; Grace L. Forbes, secretary; Eleanor P. Fiske, 
treasurer. The officers of the Graduate Club are: Kate O. Petersen, 
president; Mrs. Flora W. Patterson, secretary ; Annette Fiske, treas- 
urer. Of the Idler Club, Edith N. Richardson, president; Edith Gil- 
man, vice-president ; Elizabeth W. Newhall, secretary; Kate D. Gris- 
wold, treasurer. Of the Emmanuel Club, Katharine M. Thompson, 
president ; Ethel D. Converse, vice-president ; Elinor Lambert, secretary ; 
Elizabeth W. Newhall, treasurer. Of the English Club, Isabel Butler, 
president ; Louisa P. Haskell, secretary. Of the French Club, Mar- 
guerite Fiske, president; Louise M. Endicott, vice-president; Alice F. 
Sprague, secretary and treasurer. Of the German Club, Beatrice E. 
Hahn, president ; Grace A. Hill, secretary; Marguerite Fiske, treasurer. 
Of the Classical Club, Josephine S. Edmonds, president; Alice B. Ster- 
ling, secretary; Edith A. Nickels, treasurer. Of the History Club, 
Grace Bigelow, president ; Louisa P. Haskell, secretary. Of the Philo- 
sophical Club, Rachel K. Taylor, president ; Gertrude Stein, secretary. 
Of the Scientific Club, Helen W. Munroe, president; Blanche L. Need- 
ham, secretary. Of the Glee Club, Louise M. Endicott, president; 
Bertha V. Drew, leader; Ethel D. Converse, secretary ; Helen W. Mun- 
roe, treasurer. Of the Mandolin Club, Edith L. Sawyer, leader; Annie 
E. Hyde, business manager. Of the Music Club, Edith A. R. Adams, 
president ; Cora O. Goldthwaite, secretary ; Alice H. Stratton, treasurer. 
Of the Tennis Club, Carolyn L. Humphrey, president; Katharine M. 
Thompson, secretary; Ethel D. Converse, treasurer. Of the Athletic 
Club, Carolyn L. Humphrey, president ; Mabel E. Harris, vice-president ; 
Grace W. Landrum, secretary ; Margaret M. Nickerson, treasurer. 

Several of the Special Students have taken positions as teachers for 
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the year. Edith Walker, ’90-93, is teaching in the High School, Con- 
cord, N. H.; Ada T. Griswold, 91-92, at Kenosha, Wisconsin ; Alice 
B. MacDonald, 94-95, in the High School, Everett; Mary P. Fiske, 
’94-’95, in the Cambridge Latin School; Annie Torrey, ’94~’95, in the 
High School, Bath, Maine; Katharine Flavan, ’85-90, in Miss West’s 
School, San Francisco, Cal.; A. Bertha Hardy, ’85-’91, in Miss Baird’s 
Institute, Norwalk, Conn. ; Bessie Burns, ’94~’96, at Thayer Academy, 
Braintree ; Louise S. Waite, "90-91, at Miss Porter’s School, Farming- 
ton, Conn.; Ethel A. Jacobs at the High School, North Andover. 
Anna B. Thompson, ’84—95, is teaching at Wellesley College, and car- 
rying on part of her work at Thayer Academy at the same time. Flor- 
ence P. Robinson, 91-92, has a Latin fellowship at the University of 
Wisconsin. Mary P. Tenney, 92-94, has a private school at Everett. 
Alice M. Robinson, 91-92, married John S. Shepard. Mary A. Web- 
ster, *80-’83, married Henry H. Dwight. Margaret Carret, ’87-91, 
married Charles P. Garrison. Effie Lanagan, ’89, married Knut E. 
Knutson. 


ALUMNAE. 


Mary H. Buckingham, ’90, Edith S. Cushing, ’84, Frances G. Daven- 
port, 94, Annette Fiske, 94, Ellen C. Griswold, ’91, Mary S. Locke, 
A. M., ’92, Caroline E. McDuffie, 94, Blanche L. Needham, 94, Lucy 
A. Paton, 92, Kate O. Petersen, A. M., ’95, Nellie I. Simpson, ’95, 
Rachel K. Taylor, 94, and Mabel E. Townsend, ’94, are studying at 
Radcliffe this year. Mary H. Buckingham, ’90, is teaching in Miss Fol- 
som’s and Miss Bynner’s schools, Boston; Grace M. Coleman, ’94, is 
teaching in the Cambridge Latin School; Frances S. Belcher, ’95, in 
the High School, Claremont, N. H. ; Mabel Colcord, ’95, in Mrs. Throop’s 
School, Worcester; Florence W. Smith, ’95, in the High School, Marble- 
head ; Cornelia W. Green, ’89, in Miss Ingols’s School, Cambridge ; Lucy 
A. Paton, 92, at Miss Folsom’s School, Boston; Irma M. Clapp, ’95, in 
the High School, Wellesley ; Pauline G. Wiggin, A. M., ’95, is teaching 
English at Vassar College; Rose Sherman, ’94, is working in the Misses 
Ward’s School, Boston; Alice G. Arnold, ’95, has a private class of 
children in Cambridge; Emily A. Daniell, 95, is a member of the 
Brookline training class; Mary V. Clark, ’95, is assistant secretary of 
the State Charities Aid Association of New York; Mary Breed, ’92, is a 
resident at Denison House, Boston. 

There were some errors in the description of the Radcliffe seal in the 
last number; it is now printed correctly, viz.: “It seemed fit that the 
arms of Ann Radcliffe, whose name the College bears, should be used for 
its seal, and through the courtesy of Henry E. Woods, Esq., of the 
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New England Historic Genealogical Society, there was obtained from 
Herald’s College in London the Radcliffe coat of arms, impaled with 
that of Moulson; Sir Thomas Moulson being the husband of Ann 
Radcliffe. The arms are blazoned thus: — Gules a chevron argent 
fretté sable between three mullets or (for Moulson) ; impaling, argent 
two bends engrailed sable (for Radcliffe). These arms are inclosed in 
a lozenge as pertaining to a woman, and now also as indicating a college 
for women. Around the lozenge in the field is the legend ‘ Veritas,’ and 
on the circle surrounding the device this descriptive legend, ‘ Sigillum 
Academiae Radclivianae in Nov Ang’. The Radcliffe College colors are 
thus seen to be red and white, the combined fields of the arms.” 
Mary Coes, ’87. 


DEPARTMENTS. 
ECONOMICS. 


The Department of Economics began its work for the year under 
unfortunate circumstances. Professor Dunbar, its honored head, was 
compelled by ill-health to withdraw from academic work for the year, 
and was given leave of absence by the Corporation. His withdrawal 
rendered necessary changes in the courses of instruction. Of those an- 
nounced to be given by Professor Dunbar, course 7, on Financial Ad- 
ministration and Public Debts, was undertaken by Dr. John Cummings, 
and course 12, on Banking and the History of the Leading Banking Sys- 
tems, by Professor Taussig. The additional work thus assumed by Pro- 
fessor Taussig was made possible through the aid of Professor Macvane, 
who will conduct during the second half-year that part of Economics 2 
which had been announced to be given by Professor Taussig. Course 8, 
on the History of Financial Legislation in the United States, has been 
shifted to the second half-year, and will then be given by Dr. Joseph A. 
Hill, A. B. ’86, Ph. D. 92. By this rearrangement all the courses 
originally announced will be given, and no diminution in the Depart- 
ment’s offering results from Professor Dunbar’s absence. — Another 
change has taken place, affecting course 1. The numbers in this intro- 
ductory course have grown steadily of late years, and it is now taken 
annually by about 400 men. It had been the policy of the Department 
to conduct it not by lectures, but mainly by face to face discussion, in 
rooms of moderate size, the men being divided into sections for this 
purpose. As the numbers grew, however, it became more and more dif- 
ficult to keep the sections at a manageable size, to find convenient rooms 
for them, and to secure efficient instructors. The alternative of lecturing 
to the men in one large room had ldng presented itself, but the probable 
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educational advantages of instruction in smaller rooms by sections caused 
this alternative to be avoided. For the present year, however, the with- 
drawal of Professor Dunbar rendered some economizing of the force of 
the Department necessary, and it has been accordingly determined to 
try the lecture plan for the current year. All the members of the course 
meet in Upper Massachusetts, — a room which, by the way, proves rea- 
sonably well adapted for this use, — and there are given lectures by the 
various instructors who take part in the course. By way of testing their 
reading and securing for the instructors some evidence as to their attain- 
ments, a system of weekly written papers has been introduced. Ona 
given day of each week the students write answers to questions bearing 
upon the work of that week and of previous weeks. These answers are 
examined and corrected, and serve as a means of estimating the diligence 
and attainments of the students. Whether this radical change of plan 
will prove to be advantageous remains to be decided by the year’s ex- 
perience ; but it indicates a change in the methods of college work which 
is making its way in all directions, and which presents new and difficult 
problems to instructors. — The Seminary in Economics opens the year 
with sixteen advanced students of good quality, and promises well. Two 
are Seniors in Harvard College; the remainder are members of the 
Graduate School. Four are candidates for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at the close of the current year. The growth of the Semi- 
nary in numbers and the better organization of its work are part of the 
general advance of the Graduate School, which is now reaping the fruits 
of the marked gains it has made in recent years. 
F. W. Taussig, ’79. 


EDUCATION AND TEACHING. 


There is a decided gain again this year in the number of students regis- 
tered in the courses in Education and Teaching. There are 64 in the 
four fundamental courses, and 8 more have signified their intention to 
take a course in methods of teaching science, organized the first week in 
November, making a total of 72 as compared with 42 at this time 
last year. Of these students 31 are graduates, 15 are Seniors, 7 are 
Specials, and the remainder are mature men from the Junior and 
Sophomore classes. The largest gains are in the courses in Educational 
Theory and in the Seminary, comprising this year 23 and 16 students 
respectively. Of the students in the Seminary 12 are graduates, sev- 
eral of them having more than one academic degree, 2 are Seniors, 
and 2 are Special students in Radcliffe College. As in former years, 
the students in the Seminary are resident graduates, and also teachers, 
principals, and superintendents of this vicinity, who wish to study under 
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direction some of the problems of their profession. The work of the 
Seminary for this year centres in the content and form of the course 
of Study for both Elementary and Secondary Education. The course 
in methods of teaching science, to which reference has been made, is 
intended primarily for students in the four-years’ Course in Science for 
Teachers in the Lawrence Scientific School, but is open also to College 
students. It is intended also for teachers now in service, who may wish 
to avail themselves of the instruction, and teachers of this vicinity are to 
be notified accordingly. The students in these courses have organized 
the Harvard Pedagogical Club, which meets about once a fortnight. 
The purpose of this Club, besides the usual opportunities afforded by 
such organizations, is to confer with prominent teachers who live, or may 
happen to be temporarily in this vicinity, on educational questions of 
general interest; and also to form the nucleus of an audieuce for lec- 
turers on education, whom the Club may invite to address them from 
time to time. The Club has also considered the possibility of founding 
a department library. Much of the work in at least two of the courses 
in Education and Teaching has to be done with the help of many books, 
and, until the present year, duplicates of any of these books have not 
been available. Many more sets of duplicates should be supplied to 
meet the wants of the students. The chief obstacle to providing such 
duplicates through the Club is the fact that most of the members are 
graduates and Seniors, and hence most of them are in residence and per- 
sonally interested in the Club for only one year. Through an arrange- 
ment with several leading publishers who exhibit their publications at 
the University, a text-book library is accessible to the students. The 
value of such a library to students who wish to acquaint themselves with 
the teaching resources in their several departments is obviously great. 
It is hoped that in time this collection may grow into an educational 
museum, in which not only text-books, but collections of school furniture 
and apparatus, and all the working appliances of schools, will find a 
place. This hope cannot be realized, however, without the expenditure 
of funds not now in sight. It is a pleasure to note that among Har- 
vard men who are now teachers, and who therefore know the difficulties 
that oppress and hamper the young teacher who enters on his work with- 
out any professional training, there are some superintendents and prin- 
cipals, who select candidates for vacancies from among those students, 
who, other things being equal, have had the professional training these 
courses afford. It is also gratifying to record that the number of teachers 
already in service, who resort to the University, both in term time and 
in the Summer School, for the study of their profession, is steadily 
growing. 

Paul H, Hanus. 
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FINE ARTS. 

Henceforth the Fine Arts courses will be given in the lecture hall of 
the Fogg Art Museum, with exception of the drawing that forms part of 
the work in courses 1 and 2, for which Sever 37 will continue to be used. 
Professor Norton’s work will be reduced for the year. He will give his 
course (Italian 4) on the Literature and Fine Arts in Italy during the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance as usual; but Fine Arts 3 (Ancient 
Art) will be given by him as a half-course during the first half-year, 
while Fine Arts 4 (Roman and Mediaeval Art) will be given as a half- 
course during the second half-year by Assistant Professor Moore. 

Charles H. Moore, A. M., 90. 


FRENCH. 


There have been some changes in the staff of the Department since the 
last academic year closed. Professor Sanderson has left, Mr. C. H. C. 
Wright, ’91, has been appointed instructor after graduating at Oxford, 
England. Mr. J. D. M. Ford, who is a candidate for the degree of 
Ph. D., has also received an appointment as instructor. The courses 
have been modified in one or two instances. 1b covers a wider range of 
reading, and the standard of the work is raised. Course 2 has been di- 
vided into two parts: 2a and 2c. The former, in charge of Mr. Wright, 
is taught in French ; the latter, directed by Dr. Marcou, who is assisted 
by Mr. Ford, is taught in English. This is a further application of the 
system already tried in French 1a, of two parallel courses ; one in English, 
the other in French. The difference is that of la and 1c the English 
course has the smaller number of students; of 2a and 2e, it is the latter 
which is crowded. Professor Bécher gives this year course 11, which 
bears mainly on the grands chroniqueurs, and repeats 20a, his research 
course on Moliére. A course of public lectures in English, under the 
auspices of the Department and the Cercle Frangais, is being given by 
members of different departments. It was opened on Oct. 23 by Profes- 
sor Kittredge, his subject being “The Romances of the Round Table in 
England.” Professor Marsh followed with “A French Literary Court 
in the Twelfth Century.” The library of the Department has received 
from a graduate the sum of $100; this is the third gift in as many years 
from the same source. Another gift of $100 has been received from 
Mr. J. H. Hyde, ’98, and one of $50 from Mr. F. G. Goodridge, ’98. 
The number of students using the library increases each year, and these 
gifts aid materially in maintaining its efficiency. The Cercle Francais 
will again give a play this year, Molitre being still the author chosen. 
The comedy this year will be Le Malade Imaginaire’; and it is intended 
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to give it with the great closing ceremony of the conferring of the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine, in the course of the performance of which Molitre 
fell dying. The music will be composed by undergraduates. The per- 
formances will be given in Brattle Hall, Cambridge, on Dec. 10 and 
14, and in Copley Hall, Boston, on Dec. 12. Graduate night will be on 
Dec. 9. 

F. C. de Sumichrast. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


The Philosophical Department is placed, for the present year, in a 
somewhat difficult position by reason of the absence of two of its princi- 
pal members, Professor Palmer and Professor Miinsterberg. The former 
is now enjoying his sabbatical year ; the latter, after receiving an appoint- 
ment as Professor of Experimental Psychology, has returned to Germany 
with a leave of absence which will probably be extended for a second 
year. Meanwhile, Professor Miinsterberg is not wholly separated from 
the current work of the Psychological Laboratory, in whose direction he 
officially assists by correspondence. ‘The temporary changes that have 
resulted from the absence of these two officers appear in all parts of the 
work of the Department. Dr. Santayana gives, for the year, a course 
in the History of Ethics (with especial reference to Greek Ethics) in 
place of Professor Palmer’s regular course in Constructive Ethics, and 
has dropped his former course in Aesthetics in order to do so. The 
course in the Philosophy of Nature, which Professor James has of late 
years been giving, has passed, for the time, into the hands of the writer 
of these lines, who has gained the room for this extra task by giving up 
for the year all work in Radcliffe. Professor James has undertaken the 
direction of the Psychological Laboratory, and is assisted by Mr. Lough 
and Dr. Singer. The reading course in the History of German Philoso- 
phy comes more fully into the charge of Dr. Bierwirth, who, during the 
first half-year, now has exclusive control of the work. The instruction 
in Psychology, outside of the Laboratory, is undertaken by Professor 
James, with the assistance, in one course, of Dr. Singer. In the course 
of Professor Peabody on Social Ethics, Dr. Rand is this year taking a 
special part as assistant, in addition to the work which he regularly does 
for the Department. But the most important novelty of the year in the 
philosophical teaching, is the presence of Professor Ladd, of Yale, who, 
coming to Cambridge once a week, takes charge of the Ethical Seminary, 
which Professor Palmer has heretofore conducted. The coéperation 
of Professor Ladd is especially welcome to his colleagues here, both by 
reason of his own quality and distinction as a philosopher, and by reason 
of the spirit of academic codperation which finds expression alike in his 
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appointment and in his acceptance of the task. There is a not unphilo- 
sophical satisfaction in the thought that at the very moment when the 
athletic relations of Yale and Harvard are so unenjoyable, and when in 
consequence of this fact many hearts besides those of the athletes them- 
selves are troubled with thoughts of estrangement and of misunder- 
standing, the philosophical departments of the two institutions are finding 
just the present sort of codperation so natural and so effective in meeting 
our own needs. Herein lies a certain compensation for the otherwise 
difficult position in which the absence of our officers places us for the 
year. In the philosophical world, at all events, there are some scholars 
who have learned to play without scratching, and even to contend, on 
occasion, for the beloved prize of truth, without feeling the game to be 
in the least grewsome. Professor Ladd’s Seminary, which is well at- 
tended, is devoted to a series of papers and discussions covering all the 
principal problems of Systematic Ethics. The Elementary course in 
Philosophy is conducted this year upon a somewhat altered plan, which 
permits each student a choice between two topics in his second half-year’s 
work, and which secures a full half-year’s work in each elementary topic 
presented. The change of plan has not reduced the number of those 
who take this course, and the alteration is probably in the direction, at 
least, of what will prove to be the best future policy of the Department 
in regard to the always difficult problem of the introductory course. 
Josiah Royce. 


THE SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 


THE BOTANIC GARDEN AND MUSEUM. 


Notwithstanding the irregular distribution of rain this summer, the 
plants have not materially suffered. The attractiveness of the exhibit 
has been heightened by Mr. Cameron’s skilfulness in arranging the Aus- 
tralian and Tropical groups. The specimens in these classes and 
throughout the whole garden have been kept well labeled. The American 
garden just back of the greenhouses is now completely filled with 
thrifty plants, which are beginning to be crowded too much, but it is not 
thought best to extend the grounds any farther north. The entire area 
of the garden is about seven acres. — The throngs of people visiting the 
Botanical Museum are taking more and more interest in the section 
devoted to the useful products of plants. The scheme in process of de- 
velopment contemplates the exhibition of all the relations of plants. In 
the hall, the cases will contain specimens which are to show the relations 
of plants to the soil, water, air, to heat, light, and gravitation, to the 
organisms which are beneficial to them, and also to those which are 
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plainly injurious. In the hall will come fine illustrations of fossil-plants 
side by side with their modern representatives. In the large room, sur- 
rounded by the balcony, the glass models which display the relations of 
plants to one another are still increasing in number and beauty. The 
adjoining room is given up to the plants which yield useful products, and 
here, among other interesting things, will be placed some illustrations of 
the plants which have played an important part in history. —On July 3d 
Herr Leopold Blaschka died, after an illness of a few days. His son was 
in this country at the time, carrying on his studies of our southern vege- 
tation. On learning of his father’s death Rudolph sailed for Germany 
immediately. He has already resumed in his studio the preparation of the 
floral models. It is, on every ground, to be regretted that the secrets of 
fashioning colored glass into these exquisite forms are held by so slender 
a thread as the life of the artist who is their sole possessor. But he truly 
says that it would be impossible to impart to any assistant the skill 
necessary to protect the process from turning out occasional failures. 
The last models prepared by the Blaschkas are considered superior even 
to the best which they had sent before. The last invoice has been, for 
the most part, incorporated with the general exhibition, and forms an 
attractive feature in the botanical section of the Agassiz Museum. 
George Lincoln Goodale, M. D., ’63. 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


The academic year of 1894-95 was a very busy one in the Chemical 
Laboratory. The increased numbers, especially in the elementary courses, 
occupied about all the available space in Boylston Hall; and it was evi- 
dent that a similar increase this autumn could find no accommodation there. 
Accordingly, it was thought advisable to fit up, during the past summer, 
a new laboratory for General Chemistry (Chemistry 1) in the western end 
of the basement, —the only remaining place for another workroom. This 
addition left the old organic room free for the course upon Physical 
Chemistry (Chemistry 6), for which course it is very well adapted. 
During the summer, also, a number of very admirable porcelain hoods 
and steam baths were built in the quantitative laboratory, to displace 
the unsatisfactory old structures of iron. All of these rooms, as well as 
the qualitative laboratory and the large lecture rooms, were fitted at the 
same time with the system of ventilation by means of electric fans, 
which has been found so effective in the new organic room. In order to 
facilitate the frequent communication which is necessary among the five 
floors of the cumbrous building, a very convenient telephone system has 
been introduced. It was indeed fortunate that these enlargements and 
improvements were made, for the new college year has almost over- 
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whelmed the chemical department with an unprecedented growth in 
numbers. Chemistry 1, which last year reached 200 for the first time, 
has in it this year 310 men; and Chemistry 3, which had never before 
exceeded 66, has this year been elected by 107. Chemistry B has in- 
creased to 90 men, and the more advanced electives have in most cases 
grown to the full capacity of their respective rooms. Chemistry 4 
contains 24 men; Chemistry 5, 25 men; Chemistry 6, 10 men; Chem- 
istry 8, 26 men; and Chemistry 9,9 men. Besides these, 16 men have 
elected courses in research. The courses offered this year do not differ 
from those offered last year, except that Chemistry 4a has been divided 
into two half-courses, which may be taken separately ; Chemistry 9, con- 
sisting of advanced quantitative analysis, and Chemistry 10, consisting of 
gas analysis. Professor Jackson gives Chemistry 1, as usual, besides a 
course in organic research. Professor Hill continues to teach Chemistry 
3 and 5 and another research course, in spite of the harassing duties of 
his Directorship. Mr. Torrey still conducts Chemistry B; and Assistant 
Professor Richards has charge of Chemistry 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, and two 
courses in research, Dr. Bancroft having been appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor in Cornell University. Dr. Coggeshall and Messrs. Parker, 
Lamar, Hitchcock, Williams, Hollister, Oenslager, Soch, Sylvester, Fuller, 
and Baxter assist in the management of these various courses. 

It is evident that if the students of Chemistry at Harvard continue to 
increase at a rate anything like that of the past few years, Boylston Hall 
will be too small to receive those who apply in the autumn of 1896. 
The need of a new building, suited to the requirements of a science which 
has quite changed its aspect since the erection of Boylston Hall nearly 
forty years ago, is therefore becoming more and more pressing. Both 
the size and the arrangement of the old structure are now inadequate, — 
and the University has no more serious want to-day than that of a mod- 
ern chemical laboratory large enough for its students. 

Theodore William Richards, ’86. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


The Lawrence School has, during the past year, made a steady ad- 
vance in the development of its departments. The considerable increase 
in numbers has enabled the Administrative Board to be much more criti- 
cal than before as regards the previous training of the students who have 
been allowed to enter or remain in the School. One of the results of this 
policy has been a very considerable reduction in the number of special 
students. At the beginning of this decade the candidates for the degree 
were considerably outnumbered by those who had not fulfilled the entrance 
requirements. In the registration of this year the regulars constitute 
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over seventy per cent. of the total. Under this stricter administration 
the rate of annual increase in the attendance has naturally diminished, 
Yet the gain in numbers in 1895-96, as compared with 1894-95, is likely 
to exceed ten per cent. It is very satisfactory to note that during the 
last academic year there was no occasion to use the more severe penalties 
for offenses against good order. 
N. S. Shaler, s 62. 
THE OBSERVATORY. 


Last spring the final payment was made for the Bruce photographic 
telescope, and it will soon be sent to the Arequipa station of the Obser- 
vatory, where it will be mounted permanently. Professor Bailey, who is 
in charge of this station, has been passing several weeks in Cambridge, 
studying this instrument, and has already much improved the results ob- 
tained with it. The Bruce telescope has for an objective a photographic 
doublet, whose aperture is twenty-four inches. It is much the largest in- 
strument of its kind which has ever been constructed. As the bed-plate 
alone weighs twenty-eight hundred pounds, it will be a matter of no little 
difficulty to carry it over the rough Peruvian roads, which are seldom 


traversed by wheeled vehicles of any kind. 
E. C. Pickering, s ’65. 


THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 
A new field of work has been established in the Dental School by the 


opening of a summer course. This course began on August 12, and 
lasted until September 14, four weeks in all. It endeavored to fur- 
nish instruction in all the practical branches of dentistry. The infirmary 
was kept open, and operative and mechanical dentistry were taught from 
actual cases. Demonstrations were given in crown and bridge work, in 
orthodontia, and in porcelain work. Inasmuch as the plans for the 
summer school were made late in the year, it could not be expected that 
the courses could be widely enough known to attract many students. 
The class which did assemble was an earnest one, and great satisfaction 
was expressed with the opportunities which the School offered. It is 
expected that this department of the School’s work, thus favorably begun, 
will grow in importance year by year. In anticipation of an increased 
number of students during the next regular term, there have been pro- 
vided accommodations in the mechanical laboratory for 24 additional 
students, and 18 new chairs and cases have been added in the operating 
room. The entering class numbers 45, making a total of 101 students in 
the three classes, a gain of 21 over last year. During the summer, the 
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School was called upon to mourn the loss of its honored Dean, Thomas 
H. Chandler, who died on Aug. 27. A sketch of him will be found in 
the report of the Class of 1848. During his long connection with the 
School he has become endeared to the hearts of co-instructors and stu- 
dents. His scholarly, dignified presence will be deeply missed by all. 
The death of Fred H. Woodcock, d ’91, is also to be recorded. The 
professorship of Mechanical Dentistry, made vacant by the death of Dr. 
Chandler, has been filled by the appointment to that professorship of 
Eugene H. Smith, d ’74. Dr. Smith has been connected with the School 
for many years as instructor in Operative Dentistry and as a lecturer in 
Orthodontia. 
William H. Potter, ’78. 


Dental School Museum. 


The museum of the Dental School has, for many years, been in a 
chaotic state, but in 1891 reorganization was begun, with many perplex- 
ing problems to solve, chief among which was the inadequacy of room 
for a proper disposition of the contents for observation and study. It 
is still in a transitory state. Although lacking both proper space and 
income, it has, however, been fortunate since reorganization in receiving 
gifts of unique specimens from graduates and friends of the School, so 
that from less than 1,000 specimens in 1891, it now contains more than 
3,000, and offers unusual facilities for study of the teeth, which have 
been properly classified and numbered in the order of their donation. 
The pathological anatomy of the teeth is illustrated by more than 2,000 
specimens, among which are over 200 dissected teeth showing formations 
of secondary dentine in the pulp cavity ; and also many other specimens 
of great value. There are 600 other specimens of human and compar- 
ative anatomy illustrating a wide range of knowledge. Many specimens 
of crown and bridge work are also exhibited. As was reported in the 
September magazine, the museum has recently been enriched by the 
generosity of the late Dr. Elisha G. Tucker, of Boston, who died in May 
last at the age of 87, and by his will gave all his dental instruments, used 
by him during 60 years, to the School. The School is indebted to Dr. 
Dwight M. Clapp, d ’82, of Boston, for recently presenting a portrait 
(taken in 1893) of Dr. Tucker, suitably framed, which has been appro- 
priately placed with the instruments. Two new cabinets will soon be 
placed in the museum, which will increase its capacity for more speci- 
mens. During the year past the Curator undertook to collect the photo- 
graphs of all the graduates since the foundation of the School in 1869, 
and he has succeeded in securing all but six, three of those being prom- 
ised at an early day. A vast amount of correspondence was necessary, 
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and the remarkable fact appears that the pictures of the graduates of the 
older classes came promptly, with great interest manifested in the success 
of the undertaking — showing that the results justified the efforts. The 
portraits have been framed by classes, and are now hung on the walls 
of the School building. 

Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, Curator. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


The School opens with 41 students. This shows some falling off from 
last year, when the number was greater than ever before, 52 students being 
registered during the year. Of these, however, only 44 were present for 
the final examinations. About as many new men entered this year as 
last. The falling off is owing to the fact that more than the usual num- 
ber left. During the greater part of its history the School has been sub- 
ject to great fluctuations in respect to numbers. For the last seven years, 
however, there has been an almost unbroken advance. Seven years ago 
there were only 26 students in the School; the year before only 16. 

The last year was, in other respects as well as in numbers, one of the 
best that the School has ever known. The good feeling that has always 
existed was more marked than ever before. This is particularly inter- 
esting, from the fact that a larger number of religious denominations 
were represented than had been the case before. 

While we regret that the number of students is somewhat smaller than 
last year, there are good reasons for encouragement. Twenty members 
of the School are graduates of other theological seminaries, some of 
them being men of high standing as scholars. Equally encouraging is 
the fact that of these Graduate Students six have entered the Senior 
Class, in order to obtain the degree of B. D. Up to this time nearly all 
such students who have applied for a degree have preferred that of A. M. 
The School shows this year, even more than the last, the increasing 
recognition of it as an undenominational institution. Up to last year the 
Unitarian students had been in the majority. Last year they were only 
in a plurality. This year the Orthodox Congregational students are in 
a plurality, no one denomination being in the majority. While no one 
regrets the proportional diminution of the number of Unitarian stu- 
dents, some of us do regret its actual decrease. This decrease does not 
at all arise from the later attitude of the School. I cannot learn that 
any men of education are preparing for the Unitarian ministry at any 
other theological seminary ; while the fact that this year, as well as last, 
five graduates of the Meadville School are here for a year of further 
study shows how the School is regarded by men preparing for the Uni- 
tarian ministry. 
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Of the 41 students now in the School, all are graduates of some col- 
lege or some professional school, or both, except one Special student, 
who will, next summer, receive the A. B. of Harvard. Thirteen students 
have received the Harvard degree of A. B. or A. M., and 1 that of 
D. B. Of these, 8 were present last year, 6 are new-comers. The grad- 
uating class numbers 12. 

The most important fact to be reported in regard to the School this 
year is the addition to the Faculty of Mr. James H. Ropes, who has 
been appointed instructor in the department of the New Testament. 
Mr. Ropes graduated from Harvard College in 1889, and three years 
later from the Andover Theological Seminary. The last two years he 
has spent abroad, preparing himself for the duties of his present position. 
It is not necessary to add what we expect from him, as his appointment 
shows the estimation in which he is held. A largely increased number 
of courses are offered in the department. 

C. C. Everett, t’59. 


LAW SCHOOL. 


Again the Law School breaks all previous records. Its numbers have 
risen from 404 to 466, the gain of 62 being unprecedented in the history 
of the School. The percentage of college graduates is 85, a gain of 
six per cent., and the colleges represented by these graduates number 75 
as against 70 last year. The large surplus of income over expenditures 
in 1894-95, exceeding $20,000, will be materially increased this year. 

The following table exhibits the growth of the School in the last two 


years : — 
1893-94 1894-95 1895-96 


First-year ClAGG< 0.0. 65s ccccccccceseccsecesscesoscecss 140 173 224 
RABI VGRN LAM ss. ois.5 Ses 6700 01e 0 wesaee's ses oeuiewiscaleee 124 136 138 
DIP FORT GIMME 5 60:6 5.6.0. 5d aise svbvensvcleseeviccbecens 67 82 95 
Spocial students, ....-.ssccsccscesscescscvcvcce eveves 22 13 9 

PHGUAU I a: cissorn wieie sts ai6's ois eras as We Wis WHR ele Karel baktiaweiernis 353 404 466 
Percentage of college graduates .......sseeeeesseeeees 77 79 85 
OO OR TODNODOIUUR 66 0:54) 5 <:51s 6,610.60 <1 458 Asieiegieine's aie 54 70 75 


The gain in the percentage of college graduates and in the number of 
colleges represented by them is especially gratifying as a convincing 
proof of the high quality of the students, and of the national character 
of the School. If we reckon with the graduates the 18 Harvard Seniors 
who, having anticipated nearly all the work of the Senior year, have 
received leave of absence from College and are registered in the Law 
School, there are 192 Harvard graduates and 205 graduates from the 
other 74 colleges. Of these other colleges sixteen are represented by 
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three or more graduates: Yale, 32; Brown, 19; Amherst, 15; Wil- 
liams, 12; California, 7; Dartmouth, 7; Princeton, 7; Bowdoin, 4; 
Holy Cross, 4; Trinity, 4; Bates, 3; Columbia, 3; Creighton, 3; Knox, 
3; Michigan, 3; Leland Stanford, Jr., 3. 

We cannot better bring out the striking contrast between the School 
of to-day and the School of twenty-five years ago, than by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that there were more men without a college degree among 
the 154 students in the catalogue of 1870-71 than there are among the 
466 students of the present year. The alumni of the School will rejoice 
that Professor Langdell has the good fortune of seeing in so abundant 
measure the beneficent results of his far-sighted policy. 

J. B. Ames, ’68. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The Medical School starts the year with 507 students upon its register, 
and the class graduating this year will be the first that has taken the 
new four-years’ course. The larger number of students in the School 
and the lengthening of the term of study have necessitated many changes 
in the course of instruction. The professors have given much thought 
to the matter, and the result is that all departments show a great deal 
of interest and enthusiasm in beginning the new year’s work. 

The laboratories are in full running order, the scientific side of the 
work being pushed with vigor. Dr. Mallory has entirely remodeled the 
course in pathological histology. The students are given sections which 
illustrate the pathological processes from an etiological point of view. 
A beginning is made with the effects of irritants and trauma upon the 
various tissues of the body; next the inflammatory processes and the 
closely associated processes of repair are studied ; and later the effects 
of various conditions of the blood and the degenerations resulting from 
the action of these conditions or of specific micro-organisms, like tuber- 
culosis, are considered. The aim is to give the student a complete view 
of the results following the introduction into the body of any primary 
pathological condition. The work of the production of diphtheria anti- 
toxine has been successfully carried on at the Bacteriological Laboratory 
throughout the summer, and enough anti-toxine is on hand to supply the 
large demands of the Boston City Hospital and such calls as are made by 
the physicians of the city. 

Perhaps in no department have more changes been made than in that 
of Clinical Medicine, in order to give the students the full benefit of the 
four-years’ course. Clinical Medicine is by far the most important part 
of what the graduate of Medicine will find to do after leaving the Medical 
School, and much, if not all, of the scientific knowledge that he obtains 
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during his course is simply devoted to aid him in his every-day dealing 
with cases in practice. The course in Clinical Medicine, therefore, takes 
the student at the beginning of the Second Year and carries him by 
progressive steps through the remainder of his stay in the School. The 
First Year he has devoted to the study of the normal body, its normal 
development and functions; and in the Second Year the student is 
brought for the first time face to face with disease. The work in Clinical 
Medicine begins with the acquisition of the knowledge of the methods 
for diagnosis. The first half-year is devoted to auscultation and percus- 
sion, the class being divided into sections, so that each man shall have 
personal instruction. Also, there are two hours a week at the hospitals, 
when methods of diagnosis and the methods of history-taking and case- 
reporting are taught. During the second term the men are taken into 
the wards and shown the practical application of their first term’s work, 
This year’s work is specially under the charge of Drs. Mason, Gannett, 
Withington, and Vickery. 

In the Third Year there are four hours a week of clinical instruction 
under the direction of Drs. F. C. Shattuck and Mason, from the material 
furnished by their respective clinics at the Massachusetts and City Hos- 
pitals. It is the Fourth Year, however, where the greatest advances 
have been made. First, there is a clinic each week, at which special 
reference is made to practical therapeutics, as presented by the symptoms 
of the special patient under consideration; such, for instance, as the 
various methods of the application of baths to the reduction of tempera- 
ture in typhoids, the full bath, the wet pack, and the sponge bath, all 
being demonstrated. Towards the close of the year there will be a 
number of lectures devoted to psychical therapeutics, or the relations of 
the physician to his patient. This course will help to do away with the 
criticisms that have been made upon the non-practicality of the Harvard 
medical course. 

The Clinical Conference has been moved into the Fourth Year, as 
being a more practical exercise, which should be undertaken only after a 
man has had full instructions in the methods of investigation of cases. 
This exercise is conducted as of old. A case is assigned and worked up 
and read before the Class and criticised by the Class and the instructors. 
Finally, each member of the Class has to report upon three clinical cases 
which he has treated at their homes under the supervision of the clinical 
instructor, giving the history and diagnosis of the case and the treatment 
while it is under observation. This is the first year that this has been 
tried, and it is hoped in future that the number of cases will be increased 
as the means of supplying them and the requisite instruction increases. 

The mark for the degree depends upon three elements: First, the 
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clinical conference paper; second, the report of the three home-treated 
eases; third, the examination paper. Thus it will be seen that it is the 
purpose of this department to give continuous progressive instruction, 
beginning in the Second Year with the methods of diagnosis of case-tak- 
ing, continuing in the Third Year with the application of this knowledge, 
as demonstrated by Professors Shattuck and Mason, while in the Fourth 
they are expected to make distinct practical application of their knowledge 
by themselves as far as possible. To carry out this scheme necessarily 
involves the presence of a large corps of instructors, so that this depart- 
ment alone has two professors, three instructors, and four assistants, 
And this is true in all medical teaching. As the number of students 
increases the number of instructors for these students must be propor- 


tionately greater than for the smaller number. 
A. K. Stone, ’83. 


THE HEMENWAY GYMNASIUM. 


Through the generosity of Mr. Hemenway, the Gymnasium is receiving 
a new addition that will greatly add to its usefulness. The increased de- 
mands upon this department during the past ten years in consequence of 
the extensive growth of the University have rendered the original plant 
entirely inadequate. This inefficiency was especially felt in the meagre 
bathing and dressing room facilities, which were intended to accommo- 
date 500 students, instead of the 1,500 that have been using the Gymna- 
sium during the past few years. The new addition consists of an extension 
of the two wings of the old building on the east side by a structure 48 
by 26 feet, and the union of these two wings by a structure of 60 by 24 
feet. Running back from this part toward the main building, connecting 
with the old shower-bath room, is a central structure of 28 by 37 feet 
with open areas on the north and south sides. The basement of this 
structure will be lined with white, glazed brick, and fitted up with 50 or 
more separate bathing fixtures. Running up through the centre of this 
shower room will be a large light well and ventilating shaft, the east side 
of which will also serve as a stairway. Opening off from this ventilating 
shaft, which is 36 feet high and lined with glass, are two galleries that 
will be used for wiping and drying rooms. These rooms will be con- 
nected on the east side with locker rooms, and on the west side with the 
old shower-bath room. The greater part of the new addition will be 
given up entirely for dressing-room purposes. It will consist of four 
floors or stories, including the basement, and will contain about 2,500 
lockers arranged according to the alcove plan, with 40 lockers in each 
section placed back to back. The fronts and backs of the lockers will 
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be covered with open iron grating, and the rows in each section will be 
placed far enough apart to allow a passage for steam pipes in the rear 
between them, which will answer for warming, drying, and ventilating 
purposes. To improve further the facilities of the dressing rooms for 
ventilation, the four stories will be connected by an open space between 
the lockers from floor to floor and a large light well extending all along 
the inner wall of the new addition about five feet wide, and running 
from the basement to the roof, where it is covered by a large skylight. 
The arrangement of the windows admits of a cross draught when it is 
necessary to air the dressing-rooms and clothing. Most of the lockers 
will be furnished with combination locks, which, it is hoped, will do away 
with the key nuisance. Twenty-four feet of the addition to the south 
wing on the fourth floor will be appropriated for the enlargement of the 
present trophy room, and an equal space on the same floor in the north 
wing will be added to the Director’s office for a photographing room, ete. 
The old locker room will be fitted up for a meeting or a lounging room, 
and the north end possibly for a fencing room. The boiler room will be 
enlarged, two new boilers will be put in, and the facilities for furnishing 
both hot and cold water will be greatly increased. All of the old lockers 
and bathing apparatus will be removed from the main building to the 
new addition, so that the gymnasium proper can be used solely for exer- 
cising purposes. The additional floor area gained by this improvement 
will be over 15,000 square feet, while fully a third as much floor space 
will be reclaimed in the main building for other uses. To increase the 
facilities of the Gymnasium in this direction, Mr. Hemenway will have 
the baseball cage floored over, the bowling alleys repaired and refur- 
nished, and five hand-ball courts constructed on the west side of the 
basement. In order to meet the demands for more out-of-door exercise 
in connection with the Gymnasium, the Corporation have supplemented 
Mr. Hemenway’s efforts by having an area of some 12,000 square feet 
of the ground on the north side of the building graded and covered with 
asphalt. This area will be inclosed by a board fence and growth of 
shrubbery, and will be connected with the Gymnasium by means of an 
iron stairway leading from the main hall, This open space will be used 
for class, squad, and team exercises when the weather permits, and will 
greatly relieve the crowded condition of the Gymnasium. The architects 
of the new addition are Messrs. Peabody & Stearns, of Boston, and the 
builders are Messrs. J. W. Bishop & Co., of Providence, R. I. 
D. A. Sargent. 
VOL. Iv. — No. 14. 17 
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THE INFIRMARY. 


The experience of the past year demonstrates still more forcibly Har- 
vard’s need of an infirmary. The following table shows the distribution 
of cases of illness during the year, and the analysis of cases there given 
is sufficiently close to enable us to discuss the problems involved in an 
infirmary plan more intelligently than was possible last year. The num. 
ber of cases remaining in Cambridge (not in homes) during illness is 
especially significant, showing as it does what the tax upon an infirmary 
would have been if all such cases had been thus cared for. The number 
of days’ illness gives the total aggregate number of days the patients 
were absent from college duties. The average number of days’ illness is, 
however, a statistical result obtained by dividing the total number of 
days’ illness for the month by the number of individuals ill during the 
mouth. The result is low, since the cases of illness varied in number 
from day to day, depending largely upon the weather conditions. The 
number ill at one time is also a statistical result obtained by dividing the 
total number of days’ illness by the number of days in the month. Bad 
weather gave rise to a largely increased number of cases, even double the 
average, and of course this must enter into the estimate of accommoda- 
tions for the infirmary. 


CASES OF ILLNESS FOR THE YEAR ’94-’95. 





Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. |March.| April. | May. | Jun, Totals. 
























































DISEASES. Sept.! Oct. | 

Colds,ete. . . . 2 69 107 63} 172] 206} 226 99} 9%) 3 1,043 
Contagious. . . 3 | 3 5 2 31 42; 18) 4 108 
Headache and over- | 

WE so. « 9 12 11 18 8 19 11 11 99 
Injuries... . 4 9 2 12 5 9 | 14 17 | 78 
Miscellaneous. . 64 62 35 46 67; 86) 81 91/ 3 535 
“ At Home,” etc. 3 48 30 35 44 53 48 37 8 | 306 

Totals. ... | 5 | 203 | 223| 186] 207) S41) 419 | 284) 241 | 10 | 2,169 

| | | 

No. days illness . | 23 | 1,401 | 1,372 | 1,201 | 1,591 | 1,303 2,506 | 1,935 | 1,062] 4 
No. ill at one time 8 | 45.3 5.7 | 38.7 61.3 | 46.5 | 80.8 | 64.5) 34.2 | 1 
Av.daysconfinement| 4.6 | 6.9 6.1} 8.2 5.2 3.7 5.6 | 67) 44] 4 
No. who went home| 4 | 33 | 32 39; 8 81 99 83| S34] 2 
No. stayed in Camb. | 1 170 191 107 | 214 260 320 201 | 207 8 
No. ill at one time of} | | 

those who stayed | | | | 

in Cambridge . 6 | 7.6 6.9] 14.1] 15.3] 19.0; 23.3 19.6 48) 4 
Contagious . | | 2 16 26 | 7 
Non-contagious . 1 | 170; 191 107 212| 260; 304 175 | 200; 8 








In the separation of the cases into two classes, those who went home 
and those who remained in Cambridge, it must be borne in mind that 
doubtless many went home who would have been very glad to go to an 
infirmary ; hence the number stated as remaining in Cambridge is not an 
exact basis for the determination of the demand for accommodation. At 
present we can only guess at the conditions, but upon the basis shown in 
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the table it would seem that the building should contain room for not 
less than thirty non-contagious cases, preferably more, and for nearly as 
many contagious cases. 

During the past year nearly 700 students were visited in their rooms 
during illness, and the observations gathered emphasize still more 
strongly the importance of the immediate establishment of an infirmary, 
to include if possible a diet kitchen, from which food adapted to invalids 
can be distributed. There has been considerable agitation of the subject 
in the college papers, and we are fortunately able to report some tangible 
progress. Several sketch-plans of buildings have been generously drawn 
by architects who were interested, and the Corporation offers a site, to 
be determined by a committee, consisting of President Eliot and Dr. 
Walcott. 

The problems in connection with the infirmary are: 1, to raise a 
building fund; 2, to raise a fund for furnishing; 3, to raise a reserve 
fund for such running expenses as will not be covered by current income ; 
and, 4, to devise an equitable scheme insuring the best and most compre- 
hensive usefulness of the institution to members of the University. 

The first of the problems should be very quickly solved. The site is 
already promised by the Corporation, and the raising of $50,000 for such 
a purpose should be a comparatively easy matter, considering the large 
body of graduates devoted to this important institution. We may not be 
too sanguine in hoping that some individual will desire the right to asso- 
ciate his name with the building, as has been done so generously in the 
history of Harvard’s development. Dr. Clarence J. Blake? of Boston 
has interested himself in this special problem, has inspired architects to 
make plans, and is working enthusiastically for the fund. 

The second problem ought to promise a speedy solution. If the stu- 
dents interest their parents and others, as was done for the Yale infirm- 
ary, the raising of the money may be easily accomplished, and this fund 
might best be raised in this way in small sums. Fifteen thousand dol- 
lars would go very far toward equipping the building for full usefulness, 
and may answer for a working basis in the creation of the fund. 

The third problem is easier, inasmuch as the need for repairs and the 
excess of expenses over income will be a slow development. A reserve 
fund, which could be put at interest for future use, may be expected 
to accumulate, especially as it is hoped the infirmary will attract bequests 
or the endowment of beds bearing the names of the donors. The ex- 
penses of the infirmary cannot be accurately stated at this time, but may 
be estimated at between $5,000 and $10,000 a year, depending upon the 
size of the building and the accommodations. 

1 Dr. Blake will receive contributions toward any fund named. His address 
is 226 Marlborough Street, Boston. 
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In the relation of students to the infirmary we have a complex prob- 
lem, some of the students being perfectly well able to pay for what 
they get, while others do not include illness in their estimate of expenses 
at college, and are frequently handicapped when forced to undergo addi- 
tional expenditures for this reason. In a previous article in the Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine (Sept., 1894, p. 37), a scheme was suggested which seems 
to offer a fair solution of part of this problem. If all the students in 
Cambridge, including the College, Scientific School, Law, Divinity, and 
Graduate Schools, were assessed one dollar a year, it would give an income 
of nearly $3,000. If, as in that plan, the dollar a year paid by each 
student were counted as five dollars toward infirmary expenses, and a 
charge of a dollar a day were made for residence beyond the five days 
accounted for by the assessment, there would be an additional income of 
$2,000 or $3,000, bringing the normal income up to possibly $5,000. 
Perhaps on this basis the running expenses would be covered, but this 
can only be determined by actual experience. It is possible, also, for 
students of the several departments to form a guild, or aid association, 
with directors elected from the Classes and Schools, for the purpose of 
lumping the expenses and providing against serious crippling of the re- 
sources of any one student. If even one thousand students entered into 
this, making it an assessment scheme, perhaps covered by an initial deposit 
of two or three dollars, the expenses for members in the infirmary to be 
paid from the fund, it is conceivable that all the expenses, including 
medical fees, might be paid for members of the guild at an individual 
cost of from one to three dollars a year. Of course this would be prac- 
tically a codperative insurance against illness. In this era of economic 
problems it seems worth while to carry such a plan into effect as a basis 
for general information. 

The time may come when the University authorities will see their way 
clear to assume the financial responsibility for all cases of illness, includ- 
ing medical care. It is done by the University of Virginia at a charge 
in addition to tuition of $10 each, but I believe it can be done in Cam- 
bridge for $5, without changing the general relation of student and medi- 
cal practitioner, except to exercise a slight wholesome guidance in his 
choice. 


G. W. Fitz, M. D. 


COMMITTEE OF ADVISERS TO FRESHMEN. 

This past summer a new plan was tried, with the object of making the 
relations between advisers and Freshmen placed under their care closer 
and more personal. The former “block” system of assignment was 
abandoned, and every Freshman received the following circular, together 
with a list of the members of the Committee : — 
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Committee of Advisers to HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Freshmen. CAMBRIDGE, Mass., 29 June, 1895, 
i ee 
Dear Sir :— 


I inclose herewith : 

1. List of the Advisers to Freshmen for 1895-96. 

2. Blank form to be filled up by you and returned to me at earliest time 
possible. 

3. Copy of the Announcement of Courses of Instruction provided by 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences for the Academic Year 1895-96. 

4. Copy of the Regulations for Students of Harvard College. 

5. Copy of the Rules relating to College Studies. 

Before filling in and returning to me the blank form (2) inclosed herewith, 
you will please submit the list of Advisers to your parent, guardian, or teacher, 
and then indicate on the blank the name of any of the Advisers personally 
known to you or to them. 

If neither you nor they are personally acquainted with any Adviser, state 
next the Adviser in whose charge you would prefer, for any cause, to be 
placed. 

If you have no choice, leave the line blank. 

State the courses you are likely to take in your first year. 

State your probable residence in Cambridge during your Freshman year. 

As soon as possible after the receipt of your reply I will notify you of 
the name and address of your Adviser. 

In the event of more than twenty-five students applying to be placed in 
charge of a particular Adviser, the applications will be granted in the order 
of their being received. 

Freshmen of the Class of ’98 who have failed of promotion to the Sopho- 
more Class are in charge of the Chairman of the Committee. 

Yours sincerely, 
F. C. pE SuMICHRAST, 
Chairman. 


The assignment of students was made, after replies were received, on 
the basis, 1, of personal acquaintance with an adviser; 2, where such 
acquaintance did not exist, of preference expressed for a particular 
adviser ; 3, where no such acquaintance or preference was indicated, of 
attendance on a course taught by an adviser; and, 4, of nearness of 
residence to the home of an adviser. More than half the Class ex- 
pressed a preference, and whenever the number of applicants was not 
excessive the student’s wish was granted. It is believed that this system 
will, as soon as fully known to and understood by students, parents, and 
teachers, considerably increase the efficiency of advisers and enable them 
to get at their charges more readily than when the relation is a purely 
official one. 

F. C. de Sumichrast. 
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THE NEW QUINQUENNIAL CATALOGUES. 


The Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard University, issued on Com- 
mencement, is a volume of 515 pages, containing the usual academic 
statistics pertaining to all the officers and graduates of Harvard from 
1636 to 1895. The magnitude of the task of the editor, W. H. Tilling- 
hast, ’77, is shown by the fact that the Catalogue embraces the names 
of 19,335 individuals recorded in the roll of graduates, besides 695 
holders of honorary degrees who were not also Harvard men, and 1,433 
officers of instruction and government. The editor has ascertained the 
deaths of a considerable number of early graduates. From the index it 
appears that the Smiths outnumber any other family — there being 182 
of this name who have graduated ; second in order are the Williamses, 
134; of Browns there are 111, and 25 Brownes; they are closely fol- 
lowed by the Adamses, 106; there are 71 Clarks and 45 Clarkes; 93 
Davises ; 57 Cushings; 51 Emersons; 51 Fosters; 50 Gardners; 44 
Greens and 26 Greenes; 43 Grays; 45 Hales; 77 Halls; 62 Hills; 
45 Hunts, 57 Jacksons; 77 Johnsons; 79 Joneses; 51 Lincolns; 47 
Nicholses ; 93 Parkers; 63 Perkinses ; 56 Richardsons; 64 Rogerses ; 
53 Robinsons; 63 Russells; 48 Shaws; 44 Stearnses; 46 Stevenses ; 
55 Stones; 50 Taylors; 54 Thayers; 48 Walkers; 56 Warrens; 87 
Whites ; 47 Whitneys. 

The Law School Quinquennial Catalogue has been edited by John H. 
Arnold, and contains, besides the chronological and alphabetical lists, a 
geographical list showing the present residence of every one now surviv- 
ing who has been connected with the School. This greatly enhances the 
value of the Catalogue, making it practically a lawyer’s directory in 
which any one can find what Harvard-bred lawyer is practicing in any 
part of the country. By the use of small capitals members of the Law 
School Association are further distinguished. The Catalogue has the 
names of 6,210 students, of only 181 of whom the editor failed to have 
satisfactory information. The title of the volume should be printed on 
the back. Both catalogues are for sale by the Publication Agent, Mr. 
J. B. Williams, 2 University Hall, Cambridge. 


THE FOGG ART MUSEUM. 


The Fogg Art Museum was opened in October. The Museum is the 
gift of Mrs. Elizabeth Fogg, of New York, who died Jan. 3, 1891, leav- 
ing $200,000 to Harvard College, of which sum a part was to be kept to 
pay the running expenses of the building. The Corporation appropri- 
ated, in November, 1892, $150,000 to the building, and selected Richard 
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M. Hunt,  ’92, to prepare plans. The site chosen was the hollow 
between Appleton Chapel and Cambridge Street. 

The exterior, of light colored stone, cannot be said to belong to any 
recognized order of architecture, as will be seen by a glance at the ac- 
companying view. The interior is throughout fire-proof. On the ground 
floor are a large central hall for casts from Greek and Roman sculpture ; 
a smaller room for Egyptian and Assyrian casts ; another for electrotypes 
of ancient coins, Greek vases, etc.; another for casts from Michael 
Angelo’s Medici Chapel statues ; another for Italian Renaissance work. 
Several sections in plaster of the Parthenon Frieze form the frieze of the 
main hall. Two flights of stairs lead to the second story, the galleries 
in which are now hung with several hundred Braun photographs of 
paintings of various schools, —the entire collection of photographs num- 
bers nearly 15,000, — with some copies in oils and water-colors of exam- 
ples of Florentine and Venetian painting, a few copies from drawings 
by Turner, and a few facsimiles from typical examples of French manu- 
script illuminations of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In the west 
room large tables, with table easels, are provided for their convenient 
examination, and facilities for drawing and tracing will be afforded for 
qualified students. 

A lecture hall, capable of seating over 400 persons, occupies the south- 
ern extension of the building, The committee appointed by the Overseers 
to visit the Department of Fine Arts makes this comment in their latest 
report: “As it stands, the building affords but moderate room for the 
exhibition of statues and casts, the lights are confusing, and some of the 
well-lighted places are occupied by doors. If a fine work of art, a pic- 
ture, or a statue were presented to the College, there are very few places 
where it could be creditably placed. The teachers of the Department 
have naturally looked forward to this building as one that would greatly 
extend the influence of their work, and since it fails in many ways to 
meet their needs, we feel that their complaints are natural and justified.” 
A statement, made by Messrs. E. W. Hooper and Martin Brimmer, of the 
reasons for constructing the Museum on its present plan and of the in- 


- tention of the Corporation in regard to its future use, will be found in 


the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for March, 1895 (pp. 301-305). 
Prof. C. H. Moore is curator of the Museum, which is open daily from 


9 a. M. till 5 p. m., and for two hours in the evening. 
Editor. 


1 See frontispiece. 
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RECIPIENTS OF HONORARY DEGREES, COMMENCEMENT, 1895.1 
WINTHROP ASTOR CHANLER, A. M., 


was born at Newport, R. I., June 11, 1867, his father being John Win- 
throp Chanler, and his mother Margaret Astor Ward. He fitted for 
college under a tutor; entered Harvard with the Class of 1890, and left 
at the end of two years. With one white companion, his servant George 
Galvin, he set out for the interior of Africa, and led an expedition of 180 
men round Mt. Kilima-Njaro and through Masai Land. On his return, 
he immediately planned another expedition, on which, after due prepara- 
tion, he started three years ago. On Sept. 16, 1892, his caravan left 
Lamu for Somali Land, and for nearly two years, during which he 
traveled several thousand miles, he explored regions of Eastern Africa 
in parts of which no European had hitherto gone. 


GEORGE DOCK, A. M., 


was born at Hopewell, Bedford Co., Pa., April1, 1860. Was educated at 
the common schools of Lancaster, Pa., the Harrisburg Academy, and the 
University of Pennsylvania. From the last institution he received the 
degree of M. D. in 1884, and immediately entered on the teaching and 
practice of his profession. Is Professor of Medicine in the University of 
Michigan, and physician to the University Hospital at Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Among his publications are “ Report on Leprosy in Galveston, Texas,” 
1889; numerous papers giving the results of original research in the 
parasite of malaria; “The Amoeba Coli in Dysentery and Abscess of 
the Liver,” 1891; a chapter on the “Treatment of Malarial Disease,” 
in Hare’s “System of Therapeutics;” “Chloroma and Leukemia; ” 
“QOstromalacia in America;” “ Trichomonas as a Parasite of Man;” 
“ Goitre in Michigan.” He is a member of the Association of Ameri- 
can Physicians, and of various State and county medical societies. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS GARRISON, A. M., 


was born in Cambridgeport, June 4, 1840. He received his education 
in the Boston public schools, graduating from the Latin School in 1857 ; 
from Harvard College in 1861. He was engaged chiefly in private 
tutoring till, in February, 1864, he joined the staff of the New York 
Independent as literary editor. On the founding of the New York 
Nation in July, 1865, he was associated with Mr. Edwin L. Godkin as 
literary and managing editor, and has remained so ever since. Besides 
occasional contributions to the magazines, he has published a genealogy, 
1 Omitted from the September number. 
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“The Benson Family of Newport, R. I.” (1872); a health-record for 
children, “The Mother’s Register” (1872), from the French of Prof. 
J. B. Fonssagrives; a child’s reading-book, “‘ What Mr. Darwin saw in 
his Voyage round the World in the Ship Beagle” (1879), being excerpts 
from the “ Journal of a Voyage; ” a compilation for the moral discipline 
of children, “ Bedside Poetry” (1887); and, in conjunction with his 
brother, Francis Jackson Garrison, a parental biography, “ William 
Lloyd Garrison: The Story of his Life, told by his Children” (vols. i, 
ii, 1885, vols. iii, iv, 1889). He is a member of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Geological Survey of New Jersey. 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON, A. M., 


was born in Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 20, 1829, his father and grandfather 
having both been actors. At the age of three he figured as the child in 
Kotzebue’s Pizarro, and later represented “ Living Statues ”’ in a theatre 
at Washington, D.C. After his father’s death he joined a party of 
strolling players (1843) that made their way through Texas, and followed 
the U. S. army into Mexico. Returning to the North, he played smaller 
parts in minor theatres, and tried unsuccessfully to manage the perform- 
ances at Peale’s Museum in Philadelphia. In 1849 he married Miss 
Lockyer, an actress, and joined the Chatham St. National Theatre, in 
New York city, playing in the farce Somebody Else. After brief tours 
through the South, he was employed for six years as actor and stage- 
manager in Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, and Washington. Late 
in 1856 he visited Europe for his health. On his return the next year he 
joined Laura Keene’s Company in New York city (1857-59). Here 
for the first time he rose from the ranks as stock actor to star, playing 
Asa Trenchard in Our American Cousin with such success that the play 
ran more than 150 nights. He added to his repertory from time to time 
Newman Noggs in Nicholas Nickleby, Caleb Plummer in The Cricket 
on the Hearth, Dr. Pangloss in The Heir-at-Law, Bob Acres in The 
Rivals, and Dr. Ollapod in The Poor Gentleman. In 1860 he visited 
California, and proceeded to Australia, where for four years he played 
with great success. In Sept., 1865, he made his début in Rip Van 
Winkle at the Adelphi Theatre, London, where the piece ran five 
months, and was subsequently well received in the provinces. He re- 
turned to America in 1866, and for more than twenty years played Rip 
Van Winkle with but few interruptions. Latterly, he has occasionlly 
reproduced some of his early plays, like The Rivals, Lend Me Five 
Shillings, and The Cricket on the Hearth. In 1867 he married, for 
the second time, Miss Sarah Warren. He contributed his autobiography 
to the Century Magazine (vols. xvii and xviii). 
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ROSWELL PARK, A. M., 
was born in Pomfret, Conn., May 4, 1852. His ancestors on both sides 
were prominent in the wars of Independence and of 1812. His father, 
the Rev. Roswell Park, D. D., was born in Preston, Conn., and graduated 
at West Point at the head of his class; becoming later Professor of 
Chemistry and Physics in the University of Pennsylvania, and (1852) the 
founder of Racine College, Racine, Wis. His mother belonged to the 
Baldwin family of Massachusetts, members of which for several genera- 
tions have been eminent as civil engineers. Dr. Park received the de- 
grees of B. A. and M. A. in course from Racine College, the former in 
1872. He studied medicine at the Medical Department of Northwestern 
University (Chicago Medical College), his home being at that time in 
Chicago. Here he graduated in medicine in 1876, being awarded the 
first prize among his classmates. Subsequently he served for two years 
and a half as interne, first in the Mercy, and then in Cook County Hos- 
pital, after which he became Demonstrator of Anatomy in the Women’s 
Medical College. In 1879 he was made Demonstrator and Adjunct 
Professor of Anatomy in the Chicago Medical College, holding this 
position for three years, then resigning it in order to study abroad. 
While in Europe for this purpose he was made Lecturer on Surgery in 
Rush Medical College, 1882, having been previously appointed Surgeon 
to the Michael Reese Hospital in 1881. For seven years he also occu- 
pied the position of Assistant Surgeon to the Illinois State Eye and Ear 
Infirmary. In 1883 he received an invitation to assume the Professor- 
ship of Surgery in the Medical Department of the University of Buffalo, 
and at the same time was made Surgeon to the Buffalo General Hospital. 
These positions he has since held, having declined invitations to other 
institutions. He is a member of the American Surgical Association, the 
American Orthopaedic Association, the Association of Genito-Urinary 
Surgeons, and of numerous other medical and scientific societies. Some 
years ago he was also made a member of the German Congress of Sur- 
geons, being one of the very few American members of that distin- 
guished body. In 1895 he was elected president of the Medical So- 
ciety of the State of New York. He was also for ten years the Brigade 
Surgeon on the Staff of the General of the Fourth Brigade of the Na- 
tional Guard of the State of New York. In 1892 he received the 
honorary degree of M. D. from Rush College, the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Lake Forest University. Dr. Park was perhaps the first 
surgeon in this country to master the details of bacteriological tech- 
nique, and to establish his own private laboratory for study in this subject. 
Accordingly, his work has been largely in surgical pathology. Beside 
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numerous addresses, journal articles, and monographs for cyclopaedias, 
ete., he published, in 1892, a volume of “ Muetter Lectures on Surgical 
Pathology.” He was for some years associate editor of the Annals of 
Surgery. He also edited for some time the Weekly Medical Review of 
Chicago, and after his removal to Buffalo the Medical Press of Western 
New York. He has now in press a volume of lectures on the History 
of Medicine, and also is at present busy with the preparation of a text- 
book on surgery, in two volumes, of which he is to be the editor and one 
of the principal contributors. 


GEORGE ANGIER GORDON, D. D., 


was born Jan. 2, 1853, on the estate of Pitodrie, parish of Oyne, 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland. He had a common school education in his 
native country; came to America in 1871; for three years worked at 
various occupations, devoting his evenings, and often the greater part of 
the night, to study. In 1874 he entered the Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary, and graduated from that institution in 1877. He was ordained 
June 20 the same year over the Congregational Church, Temple, Me. 
After preaching one year, and further preparing himself for an academic 
course of study, he entered Harvard as a special student in 1878; joined 
the Class of 1881 in the Senior year and graduated a member of that 
Class. In August, 1881, he was settled over the Second Congregational 
Church at Greenwich, Conn.; and over the Old South Church, Boston, 
April, 1884. He was a member of the first Board of Preachers to the 
University, when the present method of conducting the religious interests 
of Harvard was adopted, and he served from 1886 to 1890. He received 
the degree of D. D. from Bowdoin College in 1893, and from Yale the 
same year. He was one of the preachers at the Summer School of 
Theology in Mansfield College, Oxford, in 1894. In 1895 he was a 
special lecturer before the Divinity School of Yale University, and is 
under the same appointment for 1896. Among other works, he is the 
author of “ Phillips Brooks as the Messenger of God” (1893) ; “The 
Witness to Immortality” (1893) ; “The Christ of To-day” (1895). 
He was married, June 3, 1890, to Miss Susan H., daughter of Dr. J. M. 
Manning, his immediate predecessor in the pastorate of Old South 
Church, and has one child, a daughter, born Jan. 10, 1895. 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, LL. D., 
was born in Boston, May 27, 1835. He was graduated from Harvard in 
the class of 1856, and studied law in the office of Richard H. Dana, Jr., 
’37, a biography of whom he afterwards (1890) wrote. He was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1858; but, on the breaking out of the Rebellion in 
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1861, he obtained a commission as First Lieutenant in the 1st Massa- 
chusetts Cavalry, and afterwards served in that regiment in South 
Carolina and Virginia, obtaining the rank of Captain in 1862. Acting 
as Chief of Squadron through the campaign of 1863 (Gettysburg) and 
in the advance of 1864 on Richmond, he was in the autumn of that year 
transferred to the Fifth Massachusetts Cavalry (colored) as Lieutenant- 
Colonel. He remained with that regiment at Point Lookout, Md., until 
January, 1865, when he was ordered home because of failing health. 
While at home he was offered by Major-General A. A. Humphreys, then 
assuming command of the 2d Army Corps, the position of Assistant 
Inspector-General on the staff of that Corps, but declined the appoint- 
ment, as at the same time he was promoted to the Colonelcy of the Fifth 
Massachusetts Cavalry, and considered himself under an obligation to 
remain with his regiment. He entered Richmond at its head, and in 
command of an independent detachment, on the 3d of April, 1865, but 
shortly afterwards resigned, his health being wholly broken down. He 
was mustered out of the service in July, 1865, receiving subsequently 
the brevet of Brigadier-General. In November, 1865, he married 
Mary Hone Ogden, of Newport, R. I. In 1869 he was appointed a 
member of the Board of Railroad Commissioners of Massachusetts, and 
served upon it, by successive appointments, until 1879, — seven years as 
Chairman of the Board,—when he declined a reappointment. In 
1879 he was selected as a member of the Board of Arbitration of the 
Trunk Line Railroad organization, and served as either Chairman of the 
Board or as sole arbitrator until June, 1884, when he was made President 
of the Union Pacific Railroad Co., of which he had previously, in 1877, 
been a government director. He held this position until 1890. In 1892 
he was appointed a member, and served as chairman, of the advisory 
commission, which planned the Massachusetts Metropolitan Park system ; 
and, a year later, was appointed on the permanent Commission, which 
earried that system into effect. He was Chairman of the Board until 
his resignation from it in June, 1895. He was chosen to the Board of 
Overseers in 1882, and served until 1894. He was reélected an Over- 
seer in 1895. He has contributed largely to periodical literature through 
the pages of the old North American Review, the Forum, and the 
Nation. In 1883 he delivered the Phi Beta Kappa oration at Cam- 
bridge. In conjunction with his brother, Henry Adams, in 1871 he 
published “Chapters of Erie, and other Essays.” In 1878 he published 
a volume, entitled, “ Railroads, their Origin and Problems ;” and in 
1879 another volume of “ Notes on Railroad Accidents.” In 1874 his 
attention was turned to the investigation of matters connected with New 
England history, and to these he subsequently more and more devoted 
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himself, preparing from time to time numerous addresses, essays, and 
miscellaneous papers. In 1890 he published a biography of Richard 
Henry Dana; in 1892, “Three Episodes of Massachusetts History ;” 
and in 1893, “ Massachusetts: its Historians and its History.” He was 
elected a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society in 1875, was 
made Vice-President of the Society in 1890, and President in 1895. 


JOHN CHIPMAN GRAY, LL. D., 


was born July 14, 1839, at Nonantum Hill, Brighton, his father being 
Horace Gray, ’19, and his mother Sarah Russell, daughter of Samuel P. 
Gardner, 1786. He graduated from Harvard in 1859, entered the Law 
School in 1860, and remained there two years, being admitted to the bar 
in the summer of 1862. Thereupon he immediately jomed the army as 
Second Lieutenant, in the 41st Reg. Mass. Vol. Infantry, afterwards 
3d Mass. Vol. Cavalry, and served as aide on the staff of Maj.-Gen. 
George H. Gordon. In 1864 he was appointed Major and Judge Ad- 
vocate, U. S. V., and served on the staff of Maj.-Gen. John G. Foster, 
and later on that of Maj.-Gen. Quincy A. Gillmore. At the end of the 
war he resigned, and began the practice of the law with John C. Ropes, 
*657, with whom he edited the American Law Review during its first four 
years. In 1873 he married Anna S. L. Mason, daughter of the Rev. 
Charles Mason, 32, and has two children, Roland Gray, ’95, and a 
daughter. Lectured in the Law School in 1869 and 1870 ; was appointed 
Story Professor of Law, 1875, and was translated in 1883 to the Royall 
Professorship, which he still holds. He received the A. M. degree from 
Harvard in course, and that of LL. D. from Yale in 1894. He published, 
in 1883, a little book o: “ Restraints upon Alienation ;” in 1886, a book 
on the “ Rule against Perpetuities,” and between 1888 and 1892, a series 
in six volumes of ‘Selected Cases on Property.” He is a member of 
the firm of Ropes, Gray & Loring, Boston. 


FITZEDWARD HALL, LL. D., 


descended, both paternally and maternally, from families long settled in 
New England, was born at Troy, N. Y., March 21, 1825. His father, a 
graduate of Middlebury and Dartmouth Colleges, was Daniel Hall, and 
his mother’s maiden name was Anjinette Fitch. Having taken the degree 
of Civil Engineer at the Rensselaer Institute early in 1842, he entered 
Harvard College a few months later, and graduated in 1846. Shortly 
before Commencement, sailing for India, he arrived there in September, 
after being shipwrecked off the mouth of the Ganges. Beginning at 
once the study of Bengali, Persian, and Hindustani, he removed from 
Calcutta, in 1849, to Ghazeepoor, and thence, after a short stay, to 
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Benares. Having held office there, in the Government College, for five 
years, latterly as Anglo-Sanskrit Professor, he was transferred to Rajpoo- 
hana, as Inspector of Public Instruction for Ajmere and Mairwara. In 
1856 he was promoted to the Inspectorship of Public Instruction for the 
Central Provinces, his headquarters being at Sangor. While he was at 
that place the Indian mutiny broke out, and, for a considerable period, 
his civil duties were exchanged, in circumstances of constant peril, for 
military. On the country’s becoming somewhat pacified, broken in health 
by the hardships he had undergone, he left India for eighteen months, 
and then returned to his appointment. Terminating his Indian career 
in the spring of 1862, he fixed upon England as his future home. For 
some years he was Professor of Sanskrit, Hindustani, and Indian Juris- 
prudence in King’s College, London, and also Librarian to the India 
Office. In 1869 he removed from London to Marlesford, in Suffolk, 
where he still lives in retirement. His publications, in substantive 
volumes and contributions to journals and magazines, are alike miscella- 
neous in character and numerous. In 1860 he was honored with the 
title of D. C. L. by the University of Oxford, in consideration of his 
services to Oriental literature. Three of his four brothers, Benjamin 
Homer, Richard Fitch, and James Stevenson, followed his lead in gradu- 
ating at Harvard. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, LL. #.,.. 


was born in Boston, March 8, 1841. He attende?Mr. T..R. Sullivan’s, 
afterward Mr. E. S. Dixwell’s, School. In Apn, 1861, he jorined the 
Fourth Battalion of Infantry, Major Thomas G. 5tevenson, then at Fo:v* 
Independence, Boston Harbor, where he wrc‘sthe poem which he de- 
livered on Class Day. July 10 he was commis’yned First Lieutenant, 
Company A (afterward transferred to Company D),‘2vth Massacnusetts. 
In the battle of Ball’s Bluff, Oct. 21, he was wounded in the breast, and 
was also struck in the abdomen by a spent ball. March 23, 1862, he 
was commissioned Captain, Company G. He received a wound in the 
neck at Antietam, Sept. 17. In Feb., 1863, he was provost marshal of 
Falmouth, Va. At Marye’s Hill, near Frederickburg, he received a 
third wound, in the heel, May 3. He was commissioned Lieutenant- 
Colonel, 20th Massachusetts, July 5, 1863, but was not mustered in, the 
regiment being too much reduced. Jan. 29, 1864, he was appointed 
A. D. C. on the staff of Brig.-Gen. H. G. Wright, commanding the First 
Division, Sixth Corps, afterward Major-General commanding the Sixth 
Corps, and served with Gen. Wright during Gen. Grant’s campaign, 
down to Petersburg, returning to Washington with the Sixth Corps when 
the capital was threatened, July, 1864. On July 17th he was mustered 
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out of service, it being the end of his term of enlistment. In September 
he entered the Harvard Law School, and received his LL. B. in 1866. 
In December, 1865, he entered the law office of R. M. Morse, Barristers’ 
Hall, Boston. Spending the summer of 1866 in Europe, he became a 
member of the English Alpine Club. On his return he entered the office 
of Messrs Chandler, Shattuck & Thayer. He was admitted to the Suf- 
folk Bar March 4, 1867, and subsequently was admitted to practice be- 
fore the U.S. Supreme Court. He practiced his profession in Boston, — 
first in partnership with his brother; afterward in the firm formed in 
1873, of Shattuck, Holmes & Munroe. In 1870-71 he taught constitu- 
tional law in Harvard College, and in 1871-72 was University Lecturer 
on Jurisprudence. He married Miss Fanny Dixwell, daughter of E. S. 
Dixwell, ’27, of Cambridge, June 17, 1872. In 1873 he published in 
four volumes the 12th edition of Kent’s Commentaries, adding elaborate 
notes. From 1870 to 1873 he had editorial charge of the American 
Law Review, vols. v, vi, and vii, and wrote for this review the fol- 
lowing articles: 1. “Codes, and the Arrangement of the Law;” 2. 
“Ultra Vires;” 3. “ Misunderstandings of the Civil Law;” 4. “Grain 
Elevators;” 5. “Arrangements of the Law: II, Privity;” 6. “The 
Theory of Torts;” 7. “ Primitive Notions in Modern Law” (two arti- 
cles) ; 8. “ Possession ;” 9. “Common Carriers and the Common Law;” 
10. “ Trespass and Negligence ;” and many shorter matters. An essay 
by him on “ Early English Equity ” may be found in the English Law 
Quarterly Review, April, 1885; and in the Harvard Law Review two 
articles on “ Agency,” March and April, 1891; “ Privilege, Malice, and 
Intent,” May, 1894; “ Executor,’ May, 1895. A volume of his 
speeches — “ Chance Utterances of Faith and Doubt, printed for a few 
friends who will care to keep them” — was published by Little, Brown & 
Co. in 1891. In the winter of 1880 he delivered a series of lectures on 
the Common Law, in Boston — one of the Lowell Institute courses. He 
published a volume upon the same subject, in 1881, which was character- 
ized in the London Spectator as “the most original work of legal specu- 
lation which has appeared in English since the publication of Sir Henry 
Maine’s ‘ Ancient Law.’” It has been translated into Italian by Sig. 
Francesco Lambertenghi — now the Italian consul-general at Zurich. He 
was appointed to a new professorship in the Harvard Law School in 
1882; but he had barely entered upon his duties there when (Dec. 8) 
Governor Long appointed him an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, in place of Judge Otis P. Lord, resigned. He is a member of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, and was a Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Academy, but resigned ; and at the same time that his father was 
receiving LL. D. from Oxford (in 1886), he was receiving it from Yale. 
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ALBERT THAYER MAHAN, LL. D., 

was born at West Point, N. Y., Sept. 27, 1840; graduated from the 
U. S. Naval Academy in 1859, and served through the several grades of 
the navy until 1885, when he was promoted Captain and detailed as 
lecturer on Naval History and Naval Tactics at the Naval War College, 
at Newport, R. I. In 1886 he was made president of the College. In 
this capacity wrote for the use of the students the “Influence of Sea 
Power upon History, 1660-1783,” 1890), and the “Influence of Sea 
Power upon the French Revolution and Empire ” (1892). In 1894 he 
received the degree of D.C. L. from the University of Oxford and of 
LL. D. from that of Cambridge, England, in recognition of the above 
works. Besides these works he is the author of the ‘Gulf and Inland 
Waters,” in the Series of the “ Navy in the Civil War” (1883), and of 
a “Life of Admiral Farragut ” (1892). 


SIR FREDERIC POLLOCK, LL. D., 


was born December 10, 1845. His grandfather was Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer till 1866, the baronetcy being conferred upon him on his re- 
tirement. His father was for many years Senior Master, first of the 
Court of Exchequer, and, after the passage of the Judicature Act, of the 
Queen’s Bench Division. Educated at Eton College, and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; Bachelor of Arts, 1867, Master of Arts, 1870, elected 
fellow of Trinity, 1868. Called to the Bar, 1871. Corpus Professor of 
Jurisprudence at Oxford since 1883. From 1884 to 1889 inclusive was 
Professor of Common Law in the Inns of Court. Has been editor of 
the Law Quarterly Review since its foundation in 1885. In 1895 was 
appointed editor of the Law Reports. Was a member of the Royal 
Commission on Labor, 1891-94. Elected a corresponding member of the 
Institute of France (Académie des Sciences morales et politiques), 1893. 
Publications: Legal. “ Principles of Contract,” 1875 (6th edit., 1894) ; 
“The Law of Torts,” 1887 (4th edit., 1895); “Digest of the Law of 
Partnership,” 1877 (6th edit., 1895); Essay on “ Possession in the Com- 
mon Law,” 1888, in collaboration with Mr. R. S. — now Mr. Justice — 
Wright; “ History of English Law,” 1895 (with Mr. F. W. Maitland) ; 
“The Land Laws,” in the “English Citizen” series, 1883 (2d edit., 
1887, reissued with addenda, 1893, new edition now in preparation) ; 
“Handbook of the Fishery Laws” (for the Fisheries Exhibition, 1883). 
Mixed. “ Essays in Jurisprudence and Ethics,” 1882; “Oxford Essays 
and other Discourses,” 1890; “ Leading Cases done into English,” 
1877; “Leading Cases and other Diversions,” 1892. Philosophical. 
“Spinoza, his Life and Philosophy,” 1880. 
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Football, 
FOOTBALL DOCUMENTS. 


The Graduates’ Magazine for Sep- 
tember printed the official correspond- 
ence issued up to that time on the 
football controversy between Harvard 
and Yale. Harvard waited till Oct. 5 
for a challenge from Yale, but as none 
came she arranged for games with 
other colleges on the dates which, in 
the expectation that Yale wished to 
play, had been kept open. The fol- 
lowing statement was published in the 
Yale News of Oct. 15, 1895.— Ep. 


To the Editor of the Yale Daily News: 
It seems important that graduates 
and undergraduates alike should be 
informed of Yale’s position with regard 
to football during the present season. 
A statement purporting to come from 
the Harvard Athletic Committee, with 
regard to negotiations between the two 
universities, has been published, and 
Yale is justified in no longer treating 
those negotiations as confidential. 
Throughout the winter and spring 
the newspapers were filled with 
charges against Yale players and 
against its team and the Yale spirit in 
general. From first to last no expla- 
nation or disclaimer of these charges 
came from any Harvard source. The 
attacks were so persistent and long 
continued, and were so similar to 
charges which had been made after 
games in previous years, that it was 
no longer possible for Yale to ignore 
them. One of two courses was open. 
Yale fully believed that she was not 
to blame for the beginning of what- 
ever of roughness occurred in the 
Springfield game, and she believed 
VOL. Iv. — NO. 14. 18 


that there was overwhelming evidence 
to this effect. It was possible for her 
to have replied in the newspapers and, 
by counter charges, to have created 
what would undoubtedly have been a 
lasting breach. But her traditional 
silence was adhered to, in the belief, 
persisted in for months, that the 
charges would die out, and that some 
form of statement would relieve her 
from the necessity for taking any ac- 
tion. It is an open secret that such a 
statement as was desired was written 
by the Harvard captain, and that he 
was dissuaded from sending it by the 
Harvard officials The other course 
was to call the Harvard captain’s at- 
tention to the charges, and insist that 
Harvard’s position with regard to them 
should be fully and fairly stated before 
football was played again. The latter 
course, as being the more courteous, 
was taken, and Captain Thorne’s let- 
ter, referred to as “famous” by the 
Harvard Athletic Committee,? was 
written. So much misapprehension 
exists with regard to that letter, and it 
has so frequently been called a de- 
mand for an apology, that it is well to 
reprint it.® 


Of this the Boston Transcript said, 
under date of May 21, 1895: “It 
should be stated in justice to Yale, 
however, that the text of Captain 
Thorne’s letter asking for a retraction 
does not bristle with threats, as the 
public has been led to suppose by the 
imaginative stories which have been 
going the rounds. It is just such a 

1 This sentence betrays an entire misconception 
of the facts. — J. B. A. 

2 This is a mistake. — J. B. A. 


3 This letter was printed in full in the Grad- 
uates’ Magazine for September, p. 119. 
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letter as one would expect to receive 
from a gentleman connected with one 
of the great universities of the coun- 
try. Captain Thorne said in his letter 
that while Yale did not hold the Har- 
vard team responsible for the charges 
which have gone forth from the public 
press, Yale felt that Harvard men 
had not contradicted them as they 
might, and thus neutralized the effect 
upon Yale as a university and upon the 
sport. No mention of an apology is 
contained in the letter. All that was 
called for was a contradiction of the 
criticism made last fall by Dr. Brooks, 
and this Harvard has not felt called 
upon to do.” 

There the matter subsided, and con- 
servative sentiment among college men 
was rapidly becoming favorable to 
Yale’s position and to a suspension of 
the annual footbali game for one or 
two years, or until the ill-feeling pub- 
licly created should have died out. 
Late in June the matter was reopened. 
The statements then made in the 
newspapers were substantially correct, 
that Harvard had held out the “olive 
branch” by suggesting a dual league. 
This was not officially done, and it 
should not be spoken of as the over- 
ture of one college or the other; but 
in private conversations between rec- 
ognized leaders of the two universi- 
ties it was urged on the part of Har- 
vard that, under the circumstances, 
she could not say anything which 
could be construed into an apology, 
and that Yale ought not to demand it ; 
that Yale ought to receive the offer of 
the dual league as the best possible 
vindication in the power of Harvard 
men ;1 that where the party alleged to 
have been injured offered, or was will- 
ing, to enter into a copartnership for 


1 This is not a correct version of the June in- 
terview form introduced. — J. B. A. 
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a term of years in all sports with the 
party alleged to have committed the 
injury, the vindication was complete. 
It was too late to get Yale men to- 
gether during the summer, but they 
were consulted by letter and the plan 
approved. Accordingly, in Septem- 
ber, representative men of the two 
universities met at a dinner given in 
New York city by Judge Howland. 
There were present two members of 
the Harvard Board of Overseers, the 
most prominent benefactor of its ath- 
letic interests, and other eminent Har- 
vard graduates. <A full understanding 
was reached, by which a dual league 
in all branches of athletics was to be 
entered into for a term of years, with- 
out any other announcement to the 
public than the publication of the in- 
denture when signed. It was expressly 
understood, on the suggestion of the 
Harvard men, that no letter should be 
written by either side. The agree- 
ment was to be left exactly as it had 
really been brought about, as the result 
of perfectly friendly meetings between 
representatives of the two universities. 
The Harvard men undertock to get 
the assent of the requisite authorities 
to give it validity, and a game on No- 
vember 9th, or 16th, on neutral col- 
lege grounds, seemed almost a cer- 
tainty. After a delay of about ten 
days, information was received from 
one of the Harvard men, that it would 
be necessary to bring a member of 
the Harvard Athletic Committee into 
communication with Yale representa- 
tives. The agreement that had been 
reached was stated to this member of 
the committee, who replied that, as 
a preliminary to any negotiations, 
the Harvard Athletic Committee de- 
manded that Yale should write, asking 
fora game. This was in direct con- 
flict with the previous understanding, 
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and compliance with it was promptly 
declined. 

In the mean time, Mr. Stewart, a 
Yale man in Boston, by invitation of a 
Harvard graduate, had met Captain 
Brewer and Dr. Conant at a dinner at 
the Puritan Club, and discussed with 
them the football situation. It was 
suggested that letters might be passed 
between Captain Thorne and Captain 
Brewer, which would meet the views 
of both sides, and the substance of 
what should be said was agreed upon. 
Captain Thorne was first to write to 
Captain Brewer with reference to a 
game and Captain Brewer was then 
toreply. These negotiations were de- 
layed by information of the New York 
agreement. When that agreement 
failed, the negotiations were taken up 
again between Mr. Stewart, Dr. 
Brooks, and Dr. Conant. The names 
are given because they have already 
been mentioned by the Harvard Com- 
mittee. After repeated conferences, 
the terms of the two letters were fully 
agreed upon, and they are as follows: 


CAPT. THORNE TO CAPT. BREWER. 


“Tt has been repeatedly intimated 
to me of late that Harvard men have 
been in doubt as to the meaning of a 
letter sent by me to you last spring in 
reference to football. I wish Yale’s 
position to be clearly understood, and 
now address this letter to you in order 
that no possible ambiguity may re- 
main. There is a price Yale will not 
pay for college sports. She considers 
them worth preserving only with com- 
petitors in whose sportsmanship she 
has confidence and who have reciprocal 
confidence in her sportsmanship. This 
word means to her clean, honorable, 
forbearing rivalry on every field. She 
was led to doubt whether Harvard still 
extended “that confidence in her. If 
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Harvard did not — if there was danger 
that these old struggles would lead to 
constant disagreement — she believed 
they should cease. It was to settle 
this question that my letter was writ- 
ten. If Harvard’s position has been 
misinterpreted, I saw no reason and 
now see no reason why we should not 
meet and arrange a football game,! 
and I am ready to do so.” 


CAPT. BREWER TO CAPT. THORNE. 


“Your favor of the — inst. received. 
It would seem that Yale and Harvard 
have been unnecessarily held apart by 
reason of a failure on the part of each 
to clearly understand the position taken 
by the other under the conditions which 
arose last spring. Permit me to as- 
sure you, speaking for myself, and I 
believe for Harvard supporters, we 
have not questioned and do not ques- 
tion the genuine sportsmanship and the 
sportsmanlike spirit of Yale teams. I 
write this in simple justice to the feel- 
ings of Harvard men who heartily dep- 
recated the exaggerated newspaper 
assaults upon the Yale team as mani- 
fested in the winter and spring.? Dr. 
W. A. Brooks and Dr. W. M. Conant 
authorize me to speak for them as I 
have spoken above for myself. I shall 
be happy to meet you and arrange for 
a football game this fall.” 

It was believed that this plan would 
meet the requirement that Yale should 
write first, and these letters were then 
submitted to the Chairman of the Har- 
vard Athletic Committee. Hedesired, 
after full conference, a day to consider 


1 In the version received by the Harvard Ath- 
letic Committee, the phrase ‘‘and I am ready to 
do so”? did not appear, but instead the phrase 
‘*if we have open dates left.’’ — Ep. H. G. M. 

2 This sentence, in the letter received at Har- 
vard, reads, ‘‘ I make this statement in justice to 
the feeling of Harvard men who heartily depre- 
cate,” etc. —Ep. H. G. M. 
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them and to confer with certain per- 
sons, and the next evening refused to 
allow the compromise to be effected in 
this manner. This result was reached 
on Tuesday evening of last week. 

At the last moment certain promi- 
nent Harvard alumni in New York 
offered to write Captain Thorne a let- 
ter urging him to write some form of 
a letter to Captain Brewer, but this 
project was vetoed by the Chairman 
of the Harvard Athletic Committee in 
a letter saying that he resented any 
interference by Harvard graduates, 
and that any arrangement for a game 
thus made would not be ratified. 
There the negotiations stopped. 

It is fair to say that the Harvard 
alumni interested in athletics have 
acted in a thoroughly handsome and 
conciliatory spirit, and that, so far as 
they are concerned, or as the terms are 
concerned, there was no reason why a 
game should not have been arranged. 

Yale Football Management, 
S. B. Toorne, Capt. 
ARTHUR E. Foore, Pres. 
New Haven, Oct. 14, 1895. 


HARVARD’S OFFICIAL STATEMENT. 

After it was definitely settled that 
there was to be a cessation of athletic 
relations between the two universities, 
the following statement was given to 
the College papers by the Chairman of 
the Harvard Athletic Committee.? 

On May 30, about thirty prominent 
graduates and undergraduates met in 
Boston, and were unanimously of opin- 
ion that the question was not one of 
football merely, but of the general 
athletic relations between Harvard and 
Yale ; that if a break occurred in the 
football games, there must also be a 

1 At the chairman’s request the wording has 


been modified in a few places for the sake of 
greater clearness. — Ep. 
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break in all athletic contests between 
the two universities. This position 
was fully explained to Mr. Adee at a 
casual meeting in Cambridge June 
18; to Mr. Cowles, who came to Cas- 
tine, Me., Aug. 29, for the purpose of 
learning Harvard’s attitude ; and to 
Mr. Stewart, who came to Cambridge 
Oct. 1 to lay a proposition before the 
Harvard Athletic Committee. Har- 
vard has, at all times, throughout the 
present controversy, up to and includ- 
ing Oct. 5, been ready to let bygones 
be bygones, and accept an invitation 
from Yale to meet her in football or 
in all sports, either for one year or for 
aterm of years. This also has been 
fully understood at New Haven. 

Harvard, as the defeated party, 
opened negotiations for a football game 
in April. Yale officially terminated 
these negotiations by Captain Thorne’s 
letter of May 11. In common cour- 
tesy, it was Yale’s part to reopen ne- 
gotiations if they were to be renewed 
at all. It was Harvard’s part to 
maintain a dignified silence until an 
invitation should come from Yale. 
The plan by which certain Harvard 
graduates, who neither had nor claimed 
to have authority to make agreements, 
should unite with certain Yale gradu- 
ates in inviting Captains Thorne and 
Brewer to a conference, and by which 
Yale should send no invitation was, 
therefore, disapproved when submitted 
to the Harvard Athletic Committee — 
the body intrusted by the University 
authorities with the entire supervision 
and control of Harvard athletics. The 
committee has insisted, also, that inas- 
much as there has been a public differ- 
ence between the two universities, the 
settlement of that difference should be 
public also. 

Yale has been unwilling to send an 
invitation in the customary form for a 
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game of football. Mr. Stewart did, 
however, on Oct. 1, submit a prop- 
osition to the Harvard committee for 
its approval in the form of two letters 
which, as he said, had been prepared 
after consultation with Captain Thorne 
and his advisers. Mr. Stewart assured 
us that Captain Thorne would send 
one of these letters if Captain Brewer 
would send the other in reply. This 
proposed correspondence seemed to the 
committee to be in substance a repeti- 
tion of the request in Captain Thorne’s 
letter of May 11 and a compliance 
with that request, which was as impos- 
sible in October as it had been in May. 
Captain Brewer had never seen and 
would never have consented to sign 
the proposed reply, and thereby put 
himself in the false attitude of con- 
tradicting for himself, for Harvard 
supporters, and for Dr. Brooks, the 
published statements of the latter. 
The proposition was necessarily de- 
clined the same day. 


AN OUTSIDE CRITICISM. 

The following comments are quoted 
from a long review of the controversy 
by Mr. Caspar W. Whitney, in Har- 
per’s Weekly for Oct. 10.—Eb. H. G. M. 

“ After Harvard’s unofficial explo- 
sion in the newspapers Yale ostenta- 
tiously féted the player against whom 
the burden of this newspaper criticism 
had been directed, and some of whose 
work on the football field had received 
and deserved the unqualified censure 
of unprejudiced spectators. Winter 
passed, with football at Harvard hang- 
ing in the balance for its very life until 
President Eliot’s return, and his sound 
and unanswerable argument swayed 
faculty decision and saved the game 
for that university. So soon as this 
decision was made known, Captain 
Brewer, of Harvard, wrote Captain 
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Thorne, of Yale, asking a meeting in 
Springfield to discuss the football game 
of ’95. Whereupon the now famous 
Thorne letter, which was not written 
by Thorne at all, but represented the 
combined effort of Professor Richards, 
Judge Howland, and Mr. Elder, star- 
tled the collegiate world. It asked 
official retraction of statements it cited 
as unofficial, and was neither diplo- 
matic nor logical in the demand for 
retraction before Yale would arrange 
for a game with Harvard. It was a 
remarkable effusion, the more so be- 
cause of the distinguished source 
whence it came. 

“To this demand Harvard made the 
only reply she could naturally and con- 
sistently, — inability officially to re- 
tract what had never been officially 
uttered, and regret that Yale’s decli- 
nation to play football would follow 
such inability. Later, at a general 
meeting of Harvard’s captains and 
Athletic Committee, it was agreed to 
support the football captain, and that 
should Yale persist in her attitude it 
must affect all sports between the two 
universities — that there must, in other 
words, be a meeting in all sports or in 
none. This also was eminently con- 
sistent... . 

“Harvard has been ready at any 
time within the past four months to let 
the dead past bury its dead immedi- 
ately on receipt of a mere invitation 
from Thorne to Brewer to meet him 
fora talk over a game this year. Such 
a letter would have been manly and 
altogether proper. That it was not 
written seems traceable to the Yale 
faculty, and as Professor Richards is 
of that body, and was one of the tri- 
umvirate responsible for the first letter, 
it is not unfair to identify him with the 
opposition to a second letter. .. . 

“ Harvard’s course in this unfortu- 
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nate business has been consistent and 
fair, while Yale seems to have been 
worshiping at the shrine of strange 
gods. It was against the protest of 
her most tried advisers that the first 
letter was sent; and it was despite the 
counsel of these advisers that a second 
letter was written. There is nothing 
more to be said on the merits of the 
position assumed by the respective uni- 
versities. But I cannot dismiss the 
subject without publicly declaring my 
regret that the voices of two of Yale’s 
hitherto most trusted and tried alumni 
— George A. Adee and Walter Camp 
—should not have been dominant in 
this controversy. Had their counsel 
prevailed, the first letter would never 
have been sent, or, having been sent, 
would have been followed by a second.” 


THE AUTUMN GAMES. 


Immediately after the Pennsylvania 
game last year, the members of the 
eleven met to choose their new captain. 
After several changes, Arthur H. 
Brewer, 96, of Jamaica Plain, was 
elected. With the mistakes of the 
past season still fresh in his memory, 
Brewer set to work to select his 

aches and settle his system. Un- 
fortunately, difficulties of every sort 
confronted him. The rough play in 
the Harvard-Yale game called for 
many radical changes in the playing 
rules, if the game was to continue as a 
college sport. What grounds to play 
on, and what arrangements should be 
made with Yale, were also questions 
to be decided. After the Faculty 
voted to allow football to continue, 
subject to certain restrictions, Brewer 
was able to make definite arrange- 
ments. 

The following changes in the man- 
agement and rules were accordingly 
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laid before the Athletic Committee, 
and accepted by them: (1) Abolition 
of summer practice. (2) Reduction 
of expense. (3) Limitation of attend- 
ance. (4) Certain changes in the play- 
ing rules. (5) All games to be played 
on college grounds. Let me here say 
that Brewer was handicapped more 
than any one can realize, by being 
forced to wait so long for the Faculty’s 
final answer. 

Searcely had the question of the 
game been settled, when the unfortu- 
nate disagreement with Yale arose, 
and made matters worse than ever. 

In spite of everything, however, 
Brewer called out his spring squad 
about April 20. Almost fifty men 
answered the call. Many of the old 
*Varsity players, especially the backs, 
were rowing in their Class crews, and 
therefore the work of developing new 
material was the main object of the 
squad. The most promising new men 
in the practice were Donald, of Rox- 
bury Latin, and Sargent, of Hopkin- 
son’s. The time was spent merely in 
kicking, catching, blocking, and break- 
ing through. The best work was done 
by Hallowell, Wheeler, Donald, and 
Cabot. On May 10, or thereabouts, 
the squad disbanded, after a short 
game of two fifteen-minute halves. 
Summer practice having been given 
up, nothing more was done until Sep- 
tember. On the 3d, the most promis- 
ing men were summoned to Brewer’s 
home in Marion, and there spent a 
week getting into condition. 

The season opened on Sept. 17, at 
Cambridge, and the following men re- 
ported for the various positions :— 

Rush Line: A. H. Brewer, 796, 
Capt.; G. M. Sargent, ’99, R. B. Merri- 
man, 96, T. G. Stevenson, 96, W. D. 
Hennen, ’98, R. H. Hallowell, ’96, E. 
G. Holt, ’99, S. W. Wheeler, ’98, R. 
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M. Townsend, 796, A. H. Gould, ’96, 
G. Newell, ’98, J. Harrison, ’97, S. L. 
Fuller, 98, F. G. Shaw, ’97, N. W. 
Cabot, 98, P. Haughton, ’99, C. C. 
Bull, ’98, P. M. Jaffray, ’99, A. A. 
Sprague, ’97, J. B. Moulton, *98, M. 
J. Connor, 97, A. E. Doucette, Gr., 
A. H. Ladd, ’97, M. S. Duffield, ’96, 
F. K. Kernan, 797, K. K. Kubli, L.S., 
S. Eddy, ’96, L. Williams, ’97, M. 
Donald, ’99, D. Tiffany, L. S., G. T. 
Rice, ’96. 

Backs: A. Borden, ’96, A. M. Beale, 
97, E. Wadsworth, 98, C. Brewer, 
96, E. N. Wrightington, ’97, J. C. 
Fairchild, 96, P. M. Hamlen, ’96, B. 
H. Hayes, ’98, J. J. Hayes, ’96, J. W. 
Dunlop, 97, M. Gonterman, ’96, C. M. 
Weld, ’97, G. F. Cozzens, ’98, P. F. J. 
Gierarch, ’98, G. Scull, ’98, E. H. Fen- 
nessy, 96, L. W. Redpath, ’98, J. L. 
Knox, ’98. 

Owing to the unsettled state of af- 
fairs in the spring, Brewer had been 
unable to fill out his coaching com- 
mittee. His original men were to have 
been Prof. J. B. Ames, Fox, Deland, 
and Emmons, ’95; but for various rea- 
sons they were unable to serve. Prac- 
tice began, therefore, without any 
definite coaching system, and the re- 
sults have conclusively shown how 
much it was missed. 

The team soon shaped itself as 
follows: Cabot, left-end; Hallowell, 
left-tackle; Holt, left-guard; F. Shaw, 
centre; Norton Shaw,  right-guard; 
(Jaffray, right-guard); Donald, right- 
tackle; A. Brewer, right-end; Borden, 
quarter-back; Wrightington and C. 
Brewer, half-backs; Fairchild or 
Dunlop, full-back; and continued to 
play together with hardly a change 
until the Princeton game. 

As a whole, the men have appeared 
to be a better lot than those of a year 
ago; but the places of Waters and 
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Wrenn have not been satisfactorily 
filled by Donald and Borden. Holt 
seems to have filled Mackie’s shoes, 
and Emmons never was missed. 

The Harvard-Brown game gave the 
first chance to see what sort of foot- 
ball the eleven could play. The result, 
26 to 6, signified weakness in their de- 
fense, but a strong, aggressive game. 
The following Saturday, in the match 
with Cofnell, the team showed im- 
provement in their defense, but none 
in their offensive game. A general 
impression now, however, began to 
grow, that Harvard would win the 
match with Princeton on Nov. 2d. 
Where it came from no one can say; 
perhaps the work in the second half of 
the Cornell game was responsible for 
it. Certain it was, however, that a 
Harvard victory was expected. 

The game was played at Princeton 
on Nov. 2, the following being the men 


engaged : — 

PRINCETON. HARVARD. 
Hearne, I. €..........0.e00eT. @.y Brewer (Capt.) 
NOM Ee Bieiissisiccscdsavcecwoewes r. t., Donald 
SEE A eR ee re r. g., Jaffray 
i iets iowtaguciordences r. g-, Doucette 
OS) eer rrr rer er c., F. Shaw 
ONO Be Oi sivkiccskcenvevcsasvsensced 1. g., Holt 
Lea (Capt.), r. t....ccsccccccssces 1. t., Hallowell 
Tyleh, F. b.ccccsvcscccccscvcceccee 1. t., Stevenson 
OCOCHTRNG, Te Gio csiccdecescavececesies 1. e., Cabot 
BU Gs Divs cdiscssvcccscsciccesees q: b., Borden 

q. b., Beale 

Rosengarten, 1. h. b..........r. h. b., C. Brewer 

r. h. b., Gonterman 

Barnard, r. h. b...........1. h. b., Wrightington 
Armstrong, r. h. b. 

PT: Fisicee tassesios Seawancens f. b., Fairchild 

f. b., Dunlop 

Score. — Princeton, 12; Harvard, 4. ‘Touch- 
downs — Rosengarten, Rhodes, Suter, Shaw. 
Umpires—Dashie and Townsend. Referee — 


Pratt. Linesmen — Coyne and Crosby. 

The day was rainy. The game be- 
gan, Princeton kicked off, and Har- 
vard returned the kick. From then 
until the first half ended, the advan- 
tage was with Harvard, though neither 
side scored. The second half proved 
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to be entirely the reverse. Princeton’s 
heavy rushers broke through so quickly 
upon Harvard’s backs that they could 
neither run nor kick, and when the 
game ended the score was 12 to 4 in 
Princeton’s favor. No excuses need 
be offered. Harvard was undoubtedly 
outplayed. The fact, however, re- 
mains, that rainy weather, with a 
slippery field, is acknowledged to be 
most favorable to a heavy eleven with 
beefy rushers, and most unfavorable 
toa light, active eleven with exception- 
ally light half-backs. 

The season’s score up to the time of 
going to press follows: — 


Date. Harvard. Opp. 
Sept. 28........0.000 Boccccscees Dartmouth... .0 
DEE Bisse nesnescane ee Amherst ..... 0 
ON err. errr Exeter........ 0 
DM ORs sccnckesccen Oivcccsance West Point...0 
| rere _ eT Williams...... 0 
RE ers ees - Brown. 6 
eee BBs: <nanecun Cornell 0 
ee Rixkacteuee Princeton. ...12 
oS Eee ee Michigan...... 0 


Robert W. Emmons, 2d, ’95. 


Iotes. 


A Boston Athletic Association eight- 
oared crew defeated the Harvard ’Var- 
sity in a race Oct. 25 by superior 
watermanship and dash in the first 
mile. The course was two miles on 
the Charles River from the Union 
Boat Club to Longwood bridge. In 
the first mile B. A. A. drew away, but 
after that Harvard’s superior training 
told, and the gap began to close. In 
an e<citing finish B. A. A. won by ten 


feet. The following composed the two 
crews. 

HARVARD. B. A. A. 
Bullard, 165..... Stroke...... Crowninshield, 151. 
Jennings, 184...... TF .ccsvccvsvcecccen Jones, 156 
Stevenson, 176..... Bissnvaksecswaces Davis, 178. 
Perkins, 178....... Biscesnsvanes Cummings, 175. 
Mmmes, 194. . <<... Es woscsabivescsee Blake, 163. 
Goodrich, 170...... Binwsssssrecesce Horton, 168. 


Athletics. — Notes. 


[December, 
Hollister, 172...... Do caccvessecscees Tudor, 146, 
Chatman, 165....Bow......ee+eee eee Guild, 157. 
Rust, 110,........ eT Huidekoper, ’97. 


The officials were: Referee, Mr. F. 
Peabody ; umpire for Harvard, Mr. 
Watson. 

The Crew rowed daily throughout 
the fall under the coaching of Mr. 
Watson. — Several men trained for 
the fall games under the supervision 
of Capt. Bremer and Mr. Lathrop. 
The Freshman Meeting showed that 
there is some good material in ’99. 
At the anrual fall Handicap Games, 
E. H. Clark, 96, broke the Harvard 
hammer throwing record by a throw 
of 123 ft. 7 in., and E. Hollister won 
the helf mile from scratch in 1m. 58s. 
The summary follows: 120 yds. hur- 
dle: 1. V. Munroe, ’96, scratch; 2. 
K. K. {ubli, L. S., 7 yds. Time, 174s. 
100 yds. dash: 1. W. R. Mansfield, 
"97, 2 yds.; 2. H. G. Dorman, ’96, 8 
yds. Time,10s. 2 mile bicycle race : 
1. E. D. Powers, 98, 200 yds. ; 2. H. 
P. White, ’99, 50 yds. 5m. 184s. 440 
yds. dash: 1. H. H. Fish, ’99, 15 yds. ; 
2. J. M. Abbott, ’98, 30 yds., 514s. 
220 yds. hurdles : 1. F. B. Fox, ’96, 2 
yds. ; 2. F. Mason, ’96, scratch. 273s. 
880 yds. run: 1. E. Hollister, ’97, 
scratch; 2. C. H. Williams, ,’98, 15 
yds. Time, 1m. 58s. One mile run: 
1. D. Grant, ’99, scratch; 2. H. W. 
Foote, 97, 50 yds. Time, 4m. 403s. 
Running high jump: 1. E. H. Clark, 
96,2 in. ;2. F. Holt, 99,4 in. Height, 
5 ft. 102 in. Putting 16 Ib. shot: 1. 
L. Williams, ’97, 5 ft.; 2. E. H. 
Clark, ’96, scratch. Distance, 38 ft. 
1jin. Throwing 16 lb. hammer: 1. 
E. H. Clark, ’96, scratch ; 2. W. D. 
Hennen, ’98, 15 ft. Distance, 123 ft., 
7 in. Running broad jump: 1. F. 
Mason, ’96, 1 ft. ; 2. E. H. Clark, 96, 
3in. Distance, 21 ft. 10 in. 220 yds. 
dash: 1. H. G. Dorman, ’96, 17 yds. ; 
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2. W. R. Mansfield, 97, 5 yds. Time, 
222s. Pole vault: 1. W. E. Putnam, 
Jr., 96, 1 ft.; 2. M. H. Kershaw, L. 
S., scratch. Height, 10 ft. 

At the New England championship 
meeting held in Worcester, Oct. 12, 
J. L. Bremer, 96, won the 220 yards 
hurdles ; F. H. Bigelow, ’98, the 100 
and 220 yards dashes ; W. W. Hoyt, 
98, the 120 yards hurdles and pole 
vault ; E. H. Clark, ’96, the shot and 
second place in high and broad jumps ; 
W. R. Mansfield, second place in the 
440 yards dash, and third in 220 yards 
dash. — The Cycling Association dur- 
ing the fall arranged a series of four 
bicycle runs averaging ten miles in 
length. At the first annual fall meet- 
ing the races were as follows: Half 
mile scratch: 1. H. B. Hewitt, s. s. ; 
2. H. P. White, 99. Time, 1m. 252s, 
Two mile handicap: 1. G. F. Baker, 
Jr., 99, 225 yds. ;2. W. E. Putnam, 
’96. Time, 5m. 104s. One mile handi- 
cap: 1. H. B. Hewitt, s. s.; 2. H. P. 
White, 99. Time, 2m. 354s.— In the 
finals of the Fall Tennis Tournament 
R. T. Parke, ’96, defeated A. Ingra- 
ham, ’96, but in the match for the 
championship of the University he 
was defeated by G. L. Wrenn, ’96, last 
year’s champion. In the consolation 
singles W. S. Fitz, ’99, beat P. G. 
Carleton, ’99. L. E. Ware, ’99, and 
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W. M. Scudder, ’99, defeated H. J. 
Holt, ’98, and A. Ingraham, ’96, in 
the final round of the doubles. — 
“Push Ball” is the name of an 
amusing game introduced in College 
this fall. It was invented at the New- 
ton Athletic Club, where a team was 
formed. The ball used is of leather, 
six feet in diameter, and filled with 
air. The object is to push it into the 
opponents’ territory and across their 
goal line. Eight men form the teams 
on each side. The first exhibition 
game was played between the halves 
of the football game with Brown. — 
The scores of the Intercollegiate 
Shoot held at Princeton, Nov. 1, 
were Princeton, 120; Harvard, 116; 
Yale, 98.—Capt. Scott of the La- 
crosse team had several men out 
practicing through the fall, and will 
continue light training through the 
winter. — The Intercollegiate Fencing 
Association, composed of Harvard and 
Columbia, has invited West Point, 
Annapolis, Cornell, Princeton, and 
Pennsylvania to take part in the third 
annual contest this winter. — The 
Class football games resulted as fol- 
lows : Oct. 31, Freshmen 6, Sopho- 
mores 6 ; Nov. 1, Juniors 10, Seniors 
10; Nov. 4, Juniors 6, Seniors 4; 
Nov. 5, Freshmen 12, Sophomores 10; 
Noy. 10, Juniors 12, Freshmen 0. 





OFFICERS OF COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. ¢ 


ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Pres., A. H. Bullock, ’96; vice-pres., 
H. W. Howe, ’97; treas., L. W. Jen- 
kins, 96; sec., P. Dalton, 98; stewards, 
R. B. Williams, ’96, H. R. Storrs, ’96, 
E. Hollister, 97, N. P. Hallowell, ’97, 
F. H. Bigelow, ’98. 


BICYCLE ASSOCIATION. 

Pres., F. S. Elliot; vice-pres., A. B. 
Holmes; sec. and treas., W. R. Brinck- 
erhoff; capt., H. C. Burdett; stewards, 
H. B. Hewitt, 99, E. F. Alexander, 
99, W. D. Hennen, ’98, E. D. Powers, 
98. 
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BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

Pres., R. W. Sprague, ’97; vice- 
pres., Arthur M. Beale, ’97; sec., D. 
F. Urquhart, ’99; treas., G. B. Hast- 
ings, ’97. 


BREWSTER ACADEMY CLUB. 


Pres., A. S. Todd, ’96; sec. 
treas., M. F. Goodwin, ’99. 


and 


CAMBRIDGE LATIN SCHOOL CLUB. 

Pres., G. W. Creelman, ’96; first 
vice-pres., Max Benshimol, Gr.; sec- 
ond vice-pres., H. N. Stearns, ’99; 
sec., C. A. McGrew, ’97; treas., F. B. 
Whittemore, ’96; aud., C. K. Moore, 
98. 


CAMERA CLUB. 
Pres., V. Munroe, ’96; vice-pres., 
C. P. M. Rumford, ’97; sec., P. E. 
Brown, 97. 


CATHOLIC CLUB. 

Pres., J. D. M. Ford, Gr.; vice-pres., 
D. D. Scannell, ’97; treas., F. J. Ottis, 
L. S.; sec., E. L. Logan, ’98; gov. board, 
W. P. Cross, Med.; J. A. Barnes, Med.; 
J. J. Curry, Med.; S. N. Murphy, 
Med.; J. F. McGrath, L. S.; J. M. 
Minton, L. S.; W. J. O’Malley, L.S.; 
D. J. J. Shea, 98; C. F. Regan, ’98; 
G. C. Ward, ’98; G. B. Hastings, ’97; 
J. R. Healy, 97; C. G. Fitzgerald, ’99; 
and the pres. (ex officio). 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM CLUB. 

Pres., A. S. Ingalls, ’96; vice-pres., 
H. Schurz, 97; sec. and treas., F. H. 
Kinnicutt, 97; exec. com., F. D. Pol- 
lak, ’96, H. Dibblee, ’96, S. P. West, 
97, H. G. Gray, ’97, J. R. MeVey, 
98, C. I. Wright, ’98, H. B. Burlin- 
game, 99, A. H. Gilbert, ’99, W. E. 
Hutton, L. S., 8S. H. Pillsbury, L. S., 
H. T. Holland, Med., J. H. Jones, L. 
S., and J. P. Weish, 797. y 
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CRIMSON. 

J. D. Greene, ’96, pres.; F. A. Bur- 
lingame, 97, man. ed.; J. R. Procter, 
Jr., 98, sec.; editors, E. V. Frothing- 
ham, 796, E. R. Mathews, ’96, R. K. 
Fox, 96, H. R. Storrs, ’96, A. M. Kales, 
96, F. J. Mahoney, ’97, M. E. Stone, 
Jr., 97, C. F. Prescott, ’97, J. Dean, ’97, 
H. G. Gray, ’97, H. Endicott, Jr., ’97, 
J. A. Carpenter, ’97, W. Byrd, ’97, C. 
Grilk, 98, W. K. Otis, 98; bus. man., 
W. B. Wolffe, L. S.; asst. bus. man., 
R. Pierson, ’98. 


DEUTSCHER VEREIN. 
Pres. E. G. Knoblauch, ’96; vice- 
pres., H. Schurz, ’97; treas., A. Scott, 
"97; sec., J. P. Hayden, ’97. 


ENGLISH CLUB. 
Pres., Prof. G. P. Baker; vice-pres., 
Prof. Barrett Wendell; sec., W. T. 
Denison, ’96. 


GLEE CLUB. 

Pres., H. W. Howe, ’97; vice-pres., 
R. C. Thomas, ’96; see. J. A. Carpen- 
ter, 97; treas., N. C. Metcalf, ’96; li- 
brarian, E. H. Darling, ’97; leader, H. 
C. Taylor, ’97. 


GRADUATE CLUB. 

Pres. C. A. Duniway; vice-pres., J. 
H. Boynton; sec., F. P. Gulliver; 
treas., J. B. Browder; exec. com., H. 
R. Meyer, F. H. Safford, A. W. Hodg- 
man, E. A. Singer, J. E. Lough, H. 
W. Brown, and E, A. Thurber. 


GROTON CLUB. 

Pres., W. B. Rogers, 96; vice-pres., 
P. L. Smith, ’97; treas., B. H. Dibblee, 
99; sec. and custos, F. D. Cochrane, 
99. 

O. K. 

Pres., W. T. Denison; sec., F. S. 

Hoppin; librarian, J. P. Cotton, Jr. 
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PROHIBITION CLUB. 

M. P. Richards, L. S., pres.; J. H. 
Lewis, Gr., first vice-pres. ; E. B. Day, 
96, second vice-pres.; B. C. Auten, ’97, 
sec. and treas. 


Harvard Clubs. — Chicago. 
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SHAKESPEARE CLUB. 
Pres., S. May, ’96; sec., P. K. Wal- 
cott, 97. 
SHOOTING CLUB. 
Pres., S. Heckscher, ’96; director 
from ’96, E. F. W. Bartol. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


CHICAGO. 


The annua! meeting of the Club for 
the election of officers and other busi- 
ness will be held at the University 
Club, Chicago, oa Tuesday evening, 
Dee. 10, 1895. 

John A. Walz, who held the post- 
graduate scholarship of the Harvard 
Club of Chicago at Harvard during 
the year 1894-95, has been awarded 
the same scholarship for the year 


1895-96. 
Wm. C. Boyden, ’86. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


One of the pleasantest incidents in 
the history of the Club was the recep- 
tion given on Monday evening, Oct. 
7, to the members of the Athletic 
Team from the University of Cam- 
bridge, England. The Cambridge 
men had just finished their period of 
training for the contests with Yale, 
which took place on the Saturday pre- 
ceding our reception. They came to 
us at the beginning of a week of 
sight-seeing and enjoyment. Harvard 
men naturally took a very great in- 
terest and pride in the visit of the 
representatives of the English univer- 
sity where John Harvard studied ; 
and several hundred men were gath- 
ered together in the club-house when 
the guests arrived. The members of 


the Yale team, too, had kindly accepted 
our invitations to be present, and they 
too were warmly welcomed. 

The Committee in charge of the 
reception very wisely took pains to 
avoid any formality, and that was 
greatly appreciated by the visitors. 
In the absence of Mr. J. C. Carter, 
’50, President of the Club, the Vice- 
president, Mr. H. S. Van Duzer, ’75, 
extended a welcome on behalf of the 
Club, and expressed the pleasure that 
it gave to Harvard men to meet and 
greet the men from Cambridge and 
the men from New Haven. Capt. 
Horan, of Cambridge, and Capt. Shel- 
don, of Yale, replied for thei respec- 
tive teams. That ended the speech- 
making ; and for the rest of the even- 
ing there was jolly singing, much 
enthusiastic cheering (including cheers 
for Oxford), and a general commin- 
gling and fraternizing of Cambridge, 
Yale, and Harvard men. 

When, near midnight, the visitors 
left us, a crowd of Harvard men, hat- 
less and enthusiastic, marched to the 
station and cheered the Englishmen 
as the latter were carricd away by 
the train for Boston, where they were 
to be the guests of the Harvard 
undergraduates. 

Walter Alexander, ’87, Sec. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
The Club had its annual dinner at 
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the New Cliffs Hotel, Newport, on 
Sept. 6. There were about twenty 
guests and members present, the for- 
mer consisting of Gov. Lippitt, ex- 
Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, Prof. 
Sloane, of Princeton, Judge Green, of 
Pennsylvania, F. C. Bass, D. D., A. 
O. D. Taylor, and W. K. Brice, ’95. 
The party was somewhat delayed in 
sitting down to dinner by the business 
meeting preceding it. The election 
of officers resulted as follows: Pres., 
Dr. G. L. Collins, m ’79, Providence ; 
vice-pres., Dr. H. G. Mackaye, 778, 
Newport ; sec., J. P. Farnsworth, ’81, 
Providence ;_ treas., Dr. Frederick 
Bradley, d ’86, Newport; cor. sec., Dr. 
G. T. Swarts, m ’79, Providence; poet, 
Rey. G. W. Cutler, Newport; librarian, 
Dr. H. R. Storer, 50, Newport. A 
committee was appointed on a univer- 
sity house, as last year, though there 
is little prospect of much being done. 
Gov. Lippitt, Senator Edmunds, Prof. 
Sloane, Judge Green, and others re- 
sponded to the usual Club toasts. 


SEATTLE. 

At the semiannual meeting held 
Sept. 14, eighteen members were pres- 
ent. The following new members were 
elected: Frederick Bausman, L. S., ’83, 
G. M. Paschall,/ ’69, M. P. Stafford, 
66, J. T. Nichols, ’84. The following 
officers were elected : Pres.,C. T. Ty- 
ler, ’74 ; vice-pres., Prof. Mark Bailey, 
Jr., 90 ; sec. and treas., H. F. Meserve, 
788. Resolutions upon the death of 
George H. Heilbron were passed, and 
copies ordered to be sent to his widow 
and to the Secretary of the Class of 
83. Among other guests, the club 
entertained Dr. Mark W. Harrington, 
the new president of the University of 
Washington. 

George E. Wright, ’89. 


Associations. 


[ December, 


ST. LOUIS. 

The Club has been quiet during the 
summer, but with the approach of 
winter resumes its normal activity. 
At the annual meeting held at the 
University Club last winter, the old 
officers were reélected. The attend- 
ance at our annual dinners, which are 
also our annual meetings, is increasing 
from year to year, and shows a very 
gratifying growth of Harvard influ- 
ence in St. Louis. It was decided to 
institute an information committee, 
who were to keep on the lookout for 
boys who were to enter college, give 
them information about Harvard, and 
act in general as a recruiting corps. 
This committee has kept in touch as 
far as possible with parents of boys 
about to enter college, and has distrib- 
uted considerable printed matter. At 
the initiative of the Harvard Club last 
May a “ University Smoker” was held 
at which about one hundred men rep- 
resenting many universities were pres- 
ent. This meeting was a decided 
success in bringing together college 
graduates residing in St. Louis, and it 
is expected to hold one or two more of 
these University meetings during the 
coming winter. 

George F.. Steedman, ’92. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 


For the past four years A. I. Had- 
ley, d ’91, has been associated with C. 
H. Abbot, d ’85, in Berlin, Germany, 
but he recently left Germany, and in 
June last he settled at 125 Marlboro’ 
St., Boston. He was a corresponding 
secretary of this Association, but by 
vote of Council has been transferred 
to active membership.— Edward D. 
Barrows, d ’95, an active member, was 
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recently transferred to corresponding 
secretary by virtue of having removed 
to Berlin, Germany, and associating 
himself with Dr. Charles H. Abbot at 
14 Voss Strasse. — At Council meet- 
ing, Oct. 14, the following committee 
on Necrology was appointed: C. H. 
Taft, d ’86, chairman, F. S. Hopkins, 
d’89, and N. P. Wyllie, d ’92.—On 
June 5, at its 31st annual meeting, the 
Mass. Dental Society elected Waldo 
E. Boardman, d ’86, of Boston, first 
vice-president ; Edward Page, d ’69, 
of Charlestown, treasurer for the 24th 
consecutive year, and J. T. Paul, d 
91, of Boston, editor for the ensuing 
year. — Last January E. B. Hitch- 
cock, d ’°77, Newton, and H. L. Up- 
ham, d ’86, Boston, were elected 
councilors by the North Metropolitan 
District Dental Society to the Mass. 
Dental Society for two and four years 
respectively. — In February, W. E. 
Boardman, d ’86, Boston, and D. M. 
Clapp, d ’82, Boston, were respectively 
for two and four years elected coun- 
cilors by the South Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Dental Society to the Mass. Den- 
tal Society. — In January, H. P. 
Cooke, d ’84, Worcester, was elected 
secretary of the Central District Den- 
tal Society. — Wm. F. Sharp, d 91, 
San Francisco, Cal., a corresponding 
secretary, has recently been appointed 
professor of Mechanical Dentistry, 
Dental Department, University of 
California. —On Oct. 16, Eugene H. 
Smith, d ’74, Boston, was confirmed 
by the Board of Overseers as professor 
of Mechanical Dentistry, at the Har- 
vard Dental School, vice Dr. T. H. 
Chandler, deceased. — The names and 
addresses of the graduates of 1895 
are as follows: Ernst S. Arvedson, 
Hotel Pelham, Boston; Edward D. 
Barrows, 14 Voss Strasse, Berlin, Ger- 
many ; Clarence A. Carr, 129 Spring 
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St., Newport, R. I.; Walter S. Cole- 
man, 4914 Congress St., Portland, 
Maine ; Dwight W. Dickinson, Bos- 
ton; Perey Edgelow, London, Eng- 
land; James A. Furfey, 235 Marl- 
borough St., Boston ; Marquis Littig, 
Davenport, Ia.; Frederick E. Meader, 
264 Boylston St., Boston ; Arthur H. 
Woodcock, 2 Park Square, Boston ; 
Richard D. Milliken, Saco, Me.; Rob- 
ert T. Moffatt, Boston; Henry C. 
O’Brien, 72 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ton; Patrick H. O’Connor, Marysville, 
Cal.; Francis W. Rice, Brunswick, 
Maine; Leopold Scheuermann, 2 Pots- 
damestrasse, Berlin, Germany. 


Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 


HARVARD ODONTOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The following active members have 
recently been elected: George R. 
Gray, d ’93, Worcester; Allen S. 
Burnham, d ’92, Gloucester; Frank 
R. Dickerman, d ’93, Taunton. — The 
Society now has an active member- 
ship of 47, with 13 corresponding 
members, making a total of 60.— 
The following active members were 
recently elected councilors to repre- 
sent their respective district societies 
in the Mass. Dental Society at the 
annual meetings: North Metropoli- 
tan District Dental Society: E. B. 
Hitcheock, d ’77, elected for two 
years ; Henry L. Upham, d ’86, Bos- 
ton, elected for four years. South 
Metropolitan District Dental Society : 
W. E. Boardman, d ’86, Boston, 
elected for two years; D. M. Clapp, 
d ’82, Boston, elected for four years. 
— W. F. Sharp, d ’91, San Francisco, 
Cal., a corresponding member of the 
Society, has recently been appointed 
professor of Mechanical Dentistry, 
University of California, Berkeley, 
Cal.—E. H. Smith, d ’74, Boston, 
succeeds the late Dr. Chandler as 
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professor of Mechanical Dentistry in 
the Harvard Dental School. — At a 
meeting of the Society at Young’s 
Hotel, Oct. 31, papers were read as 
follows: by Dr. Charles G. Cumston, 
of Boston, editor of the Annals of Gyn- 
aecology and Paediatry, on “ Some Clin- 
ical Considerations on infectious Gin- 
givites ;” by E. C. Blaisdell, d ’83, of 
Portsmouth, N. H., on “The Function 
of a Dentist.” 

Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, Ree. See. 


HARVARD TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the Summer 
School Section of the Harvard Teach- 
ers’ Association occurred at the Uni- 
versity on July 31. The topics for 
discussion were Electives in Second- 
ary Education and The Closer Artic- 
ulation of Elementary and Secondary 
Education. Papers were read on 
these topics as follows: 1. “Are 
Electives in Secondary Education de- 
sirable?” Charles §. Foos, Boys’ 
High School, Reading, Pa.; 2. “ At 
what Stage in Secondary Education 
may Electives be permitted ?” David 
Taggart Clark, Riverview Academy, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 3. “Should all 
Subjects be made Elective ? If not, 
what Subjects?” Charles W. New- 
hall, Shattuck Military Academy, 
Faribault, Minn.; 4. “By whom shall 
the Election of Subjects be deter- 
mined?” CC. E. Biklé, Teachers’ 
College, New York city; 5. “How 
can the Gap be bridged between the 
Elementary and the High Schools ? ” 
John A. Dresser, St. Francis College, 
Richmond, Canada; 6. “ Are modifi- 
cations in Courses of Study and in 
Teaching more imperative in Second- 
ary than in Elementary Education?” 
Mary [. Adams, W. Roxbury High 
School, Boston. About 30 new mem- 
bers joined the Association during the 
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summer. Ata recent meeting of the 
Councilors it was decided to recom- 
mend to the Association the adoption 
of the motion introduced at the an- 
nual meeting last March to admit 
students, graduates, and officers of 
Radcliffe College to membership in 
the Association on the same terms as 
students, graduates, and officers of the 
University. 
Paul H. Hanus, See. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


1826. 

Dr. Wm. L. Russell, of Barre, the 
oldest living graduate, but not the 
senior alumnus, celebrated his 96th 
birthday on October 28, by playing a 
game of whist with a party of friends. 


1828. 

Patrick Grant died in Boston, Oct. 
7. He was born in Boston, March 
17, 1809, his father being Patrick 
Grant and his mother Anna Powell 
Mason, daughter of Jonathan Mason, 
U. S. Senator from Massachusetts. 
Mr. Grant, after graduating from the 
Boston Latin School, entered Harvard. 
He delivered a “colloquial disquisi- 
tion” on Commencement, and then 
went into business, being for a year or 
two at Leghorn, in the employ of his 
uncle, John Grant, of the firm of Bell 
& Grant, bankers of London, Genoa, 
and Leghorn. Shortly after his return 
from Italy, he entered the firm of 
Wm. B. Reynolds & Co., of which, on 
the death of Mr. Reynolds, he became 
senior partner. About 15 years ago 
he retired from business. In early 
life he was connected with some of 
the military organizations of Boston ; 
for many years he was a director of 
the National City Bank; and until 
recently he was prominent in the so- 
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cial life of Boston, being at different 
times president of the Somerset Club 
and of the Temple Club. He was 
twice married : by his first wife, Eliz- 
abeth, daughter of John Bryant, of 
Boston, he had one daughter, Annie 
Mason Grant, who married Charles 
Frederick Lyman, ’55, and died about 
ten years ago; by his second wife, 
Charlotte Bordman Rice, daughter of 
Henry Gardner Rice, 1802, he had tour 
children, viz.: Robert, ’73, Henry 
Rice, ’74, Patrick, ’79, and Flora, wife 
of Morris Gray, ’°77. Mr. Grant’s 
death leaves but two survivors of the 
Class of 1828,—the Rev. Charles 
Babbidge, of Pepperell, and the Rev. 
J. W. Cross, of West Boylston. 


1829. 
Rev. SAMUEL May, Sec. 
Leicester. 

The Rev. Dr. Samuel F. Smith, on 
Oct. 21, celebrated his 87th birth- 
day. His Baptist friends took special 
note of the birthday ; and the day after 
he was the guest of Howard Seminary 
at West Bridgewater, where he was 
“delightfully entertained by the pu- 
pils.” Twice he addressed them, once 
on personal topics and his travels in 
Eastern lands, and again “on the sub- 
ject of memory,” in which he appeared 
as much interested as any of his hear- 
ers could be. Dr. Smith’s portrait by 
Peixotto has been presented to Har- 
vard College. — As the Magazine goes 
to press, news comes of his death. A 
biographical sketch will appear later. 


1832. 

William Cushing, the son of the 
Hon. Edmund Cushing and of Mary 
Stearns Cushing, wes born in Lunen- 
burg, May 15, 1811. Among his 
brothers were Judge Edmund Cushing 
and Luther Cushing, the author of the 
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famous Manual. After graduating 
from Harvard College in 1832, for a 
while he taught school in Fitchburg. 
Later he went through the Harvard 
Divinity School, graduating in 1839; 
was ordained in Calais, Me., and was 
for many years active in his profession, 
preaching in Saco, Me., and in Bed- 
ford, Mass. In 1843 he formed the 
first Unitarian Society in Milwaukee, 
Wis. In the same year he married 
Margaret Louisa Wiley, who, with 
several children, survives him. On 
his return to the East he became 
assistant in the Harvard Library, and 
was thus enabled to begin the literary 
labors that occupied the rest of his life. 
His latter years were devoted entirely 
to the preparation and publication of 
his Index to the North American Review, 
his Index to the Christian Examiner, his 
Initials and Pseudonyms and his Ano- 
nyms. He died at his home in Cam- 
bridge, Aug. 27, 1895. 


1836. 
F. O. Prince, Sec. 
54 Devonshire St., Boston. 

On Oct. 19 Col. Henry Lee cele- 
ebrated his golden wedding. —F. O. 
Prince has been elected chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the Boston 
Public Library. —S. B. Cruft is presi- 
dent of the Howard Benevolent So- 
ciety. 


1838. 
W. I. Bownrtcn, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

William Wetmore Story, who died 
suddenly at Vallombrosa, Italy, on 
Oct. 7, was a grandson of Dr. Elisha 
Story, who was one of the “Boston 
tea-party,” and subsequently distin- 
guished himself as a surgeon in the 
Revolutionary army. His father, Jo- 


seph Story, H. C. 1798, was a promi- 
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nent politician and one of the most 
distinguished jurists of his time, being 
Dane Professor of Law at Harvard 
from 1829 to 1845, when he was ap- 
pointed to the U. S. Supreme Court. 
W. W. Story was born at Salem, Feb. 
12, 1819, was graduated at Harvard 
in 1838, and at the Law School two 
years later. Being admitted to the 
Essex bar, he devoted himself for ten 
years to the legal profession. That 
he might have won the very highest 
distinction and honors in this field is 
shown by the fact that in this brief 
period he wrote several books which 
are still in use, one of them, ‘‘ A Trea- 
tise on Sales of Personal Property,” 
being in its 6th edition, and another, 
“Contracts Not Under Seal,” in its 
10th. His “Reports of the Decisions 
of the Circuit Court of the United 
States” fill three volumes. While 
these works evince remarkable politi- 
cal and legal talent and insight, there 
was in Story’s mind a still stronger 
faculty which gradually asserted itself 
over his other gifts — namely, his love 
of art in its various manifestations. 
He was passionately fond of poetry, 
music, painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, and the last forty-five years 
of his life gave evidence of the fact 
that the question as to which of these 
arts he might most distinguish himself 
in would depend principally on the 
amount of time and attention he 
might choose to devote to each. 
While he was still engaged in the le- 
gal profession, he frequently contrib- 
uted articles and poems to various 
periodicals. In 1844 he delivered the 
Phi Beta Kappa poem at Harvard on 
‘‘ Nature and Art.” In 1847 he pub- 
lished a volume of poems, to which he 
added several other volumes in later 
years. The fact that, in 1856, he de- 
livered a poem at the dedication of 
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the Beethoven statue in the Boston 
Music Hall calls attention to his love 
of music, an art in which also his gifts 
were conspicuous. In connection with 
this fact it is of interest to note 
that his son Julian, the distinguished 
painter, married one of the leading 
opera singers of the time, Emma 
Eames. But there was something 
still stronger in Story’s breast than 
his love of literature and music, and 
that was his devotion to painting and 
sculpture, which led him to leave 
America in 1848 and make his home 
thenceforth in Italy. Here he soon 
acquired fame with the chisel, and his 
studio became one of the most popular 
resorts of native artists and foreign 
visitors. Mr. Story spoke several lan- 
guages fluently, and he cordially wel- 
comed and entertained all who had any 
claims to his consideration. Among 
his most famous portraits, statues, 
and monuments are those of Justice 
Story (in the chapel at Mount Au- 
burn), Chief-Justice Marshall, Edward 
Everett (in Boston Public Garden), 
George Peabody (erected by public 
subscription in Threadneedle St., Lon- 
don, 1871), W. C. Bryant, Josiah 
Quincey (in Sanders Theatre, Cam- 
bridge), besides statuettes of Beet- 
hoven, Byron, Shakespeare, busts of J. 
R. Lowell, Theodore Parker, ete. 
Among his ideal statues are two Cleo- 
patras, Medea, Electra, Helen, Alces- 
tis, Judith, Sappho, Semiramis, Saul, 
Orestes, Sardanapalus, Jerusalem in 
her Desolation, Delilah, ete. In these 
works, he won for himself a place in 
the foremost rank of modern sculptors. 
The first Cleopatra statue, exhibited at 
the London Exhibition of 1862, made 
him the lion of the hour there, and 
had already been praised by Haw- 
thorne in “The Marble Faun,” where 
Story figures as “ Kenyon.” But al- 
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though Story had established his repu- 
tation in sculpture, he did not desert 
literature. In 1851 he issued “The 
Life and Letters of Joseph Story ;” 
in 1852, an enlarged edition of his 
father’s miscellaneous works ; in 1856, 
another volume of poems; in 1861, 
“ Roba di Roma; or Walks and Talks 
about Rome ;” among his other works 
are “The American Question,” “ Pro- 
portions of the Human Figure,” “The 
Origin of the Italian Language and 
Pronunciation’ of Latin ;” “He and 
She, or a Poet’s Portfolio ;” “ Fiam- 
metta; ’’ “ Vallombrosa; ” “ Conversa- 
tions in a Studio; ” “ Graffiti d’ Italia;” 
“Stephanie; ’’ and “ Nero,” — the last 
two being dramas. Story received 
the degree of D.C. L. from Oxford 
in 1887; he was professor in the 
Accademia di Sta. Cecilia, Dei Quiriti 
and Degli Arcadi at Rome ; a Fellow 
of the American Academy ; a Corre- 
sponding member of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society ; a Chevalier 
of the Order of Francis I; a Com- 
mendatore of the Order of the Crown 
of Italy, and an officer of the Legion 
of Honor. For many years his draw- 
ing-room in the Barberini Palace, 
Rome, was the rendezvous of a cosmo- 
politan gathering of persons eminent 
in any art or distinguished in any 
way. In 1877, while on a visit to 
America, he delivered a course of lec- 
tures on art. He last visited this 
country in 1883. To him, Lowell, his 
most famous classmate, dedicated 
“ Fireside Travels.” Story was mar- 
ried in 1843 to a member of the New 
England Eldridge family, and in 1893 
their golden wedding was celebrated. 
Mrs. Story died in Rome last year. 
His daughter was married to Signor 
Peruzzi, and his sons Waldo and Ju- 
lian have won distinction in sculpture 
and painting. — Ep. 
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1842. 
A. D. BLancHarp, Sec. 
91 Hillside Ave., Melrose. 

W. T. Davis, the historian of Plym- 
outh, returned from England in Sep- 
tember. He went abroad to accom- 
plish a mission confided to him by the 
Pilgrim Society of Plymouth, viz.: to 
mark the spot at Scrooby where the 
movement that culminated in the voy- 
age of the Mayflower was organized on 
English soil. A handsome bronze tab- 
let was made bearing the inscription: 
“This tablet is erected by the Pil- 
grim Society of Plymouth, Mass., U. 
S. A., to mark the site of the ancient 
manor house where lived William 
Brewster from 1588 to 1608, and 
where in 1606 he organized the Pil- 
grim Church of which he became rul- 
ing elder and with which he went in 
1608 to Amsterdam, in 1609 to Leyden, 
and in 1620 to Plymouth, where he 
died, August 16, 1640.” After erect- 
ing the tablet, Mr. Davis visited Ley- 
den, where the Pilgrims spent 11 years. 
— Dr. Benjamin Cushing died on Oct. 
16, after a painful illness lasting two 
years. During the Rebellion he served 
as volunteer surgeon at Hampton, Va. 
He graduated from the Medical School 
in 1846, and for many years prac- 
ticed his profession at Dorchester. 


1846. 
C. E. Guitp, Sec. 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

Senator G. F. Hoar was confined to 
the house during October, and thus 
prevented from taking part in the po- 
litical campaign. He had previously 
condemned, in open letters widely pub- 
lished, the methods of the American 
Protective Association. He was re- 
elected president of the conference of 
Unitarian churches held at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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1847. 
ANDREW C. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
73 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

William Henry Hurlbert died at 
Cadenabbia, Lake Como, Italy, on 
Sept. 4. He was born at Charleston, 
S. C., July 3, 1827, graduated from 
Harvard in 1847, and from the Di- 
vinity School in 1849. After preach- 
ing for a time as a Unitarian minister, 
he abandoned the ministry, studied a 
year at the Law School, 1852-53, but 
soon turned away from the law to 
journalism. In 1855 he became a 
writer on Putnam’s Magazine and The 
Albion. In 1857 he joined the staff of 
the New York Times. During the 
Italian war of 1859, one of his leaders 
contained the following jumble, which 
caused widespread amusement: “ After 
a battle of several hours’ duration the 
Sardinians at Goito gave way, and if 
we shall follow up the course of the 
Mincio we shall find innumerable el- 
bows formed by the sympathy of 
youth.” He was arrested in 1861 by 
a vigilance committee in Atlanta and 
imprisoned, but escaped. He became 
connected with the World in 1862, and 
in 1864 purchased the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, selling it in 1867 to Thurlow 
Weed. He was editor-in-chief of the 
World from 1876 to 1883, and then 
went to Europe, where he afterwards 
lived most of the time. In 1888 he 
published “Ireland under Coercion,” 
a book written in the interest of the 
Tories; a little later he brought out 
a work inspired, his enemies charged, 
by the Comte de Paris, on the failure 
of the French republic. In London 
he bought a controlling interest in 
the Central News Agency. In 1891 
he was defendant in a suit which at- 
tracted much attention, brought by a 
woman styling herself Gladys Evelyn, 
who sued for £10,000 damages for 
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breach of promise. Mr. Turlbert 
claimed that letters signed “ Wilfrid 
Murray,” on which the plaintiff based 
her claim, were written by a private 
secretary of his bearing that name, for 
whom he was not responsible. Al- 
though he could not produce “ Wilfrid 
Murray,” the jury gave a verdict in 
Mr. Hurlbert’s favor. Shortly after- 
ward he disappeared from England, 
and only a few intimate friends knew 
of his whereabouts. Some of his traits 
are said to have suggested to George 
Eliot the character of Tito Melema, in 
“Romola.” In 1884 he married, in 
England, Miss Kate Tracy.— Ep. 
Judge W. C. Endicott has resigned 
from the Harvard Corporation, on 
which he has served since 1884. 


1848. 
Davin R. Wurrtney, Sec. 
68 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

On Aug. 27, Dr. Thomas Hender- 
son Chandler, Secretary of the Class 
and Dean of the Harvard Dental 
School, died at his home in Boston. 
He had been ill for neariy three years, 
as a result of the grippe. He was 
born in Vernon Place, Boston, July 4, 
1824; was a medal scholar of both 
the Eliot and Latin Schools. At Har- 
vard he stood high in his Class, being 
a member of the Phi Beta Kappa and 
President of the Hasty Pudding. 
After graduation he attended the Law 
School, receiving the degree of LL. B. 
in 1853. Trouble with his eyes forced 
him to relinquish this profession, and 
to accept an ushership at the Boston 
Latin School. In 1858, however, he 
began to study dentistry, and estab- 
lished so successful a practice that in 
1869 he was appointed adjunct pro- 
fessor, and in 1871 professor of Me- 
chanical Dentistry at the Harvard 
Dental School. From 1874 till his 
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death he was dean of the Dental 
School. He received the degree 
D. M. D., honoris causa, in 1872. He 
contributed many articles to medical 
and dental journals, and translated 
two large works from the German and 
French. One of his essays on 
“ Thumbsucking in Childhood, and its 
Results,” was translated into several 
European languages. Dr. Chandler 
was at various times president of the 
Massachusetts Dental Society, the 
New England Dental Society, and the 
American Academy of Dental Science, 
and was an honorary life member of 
the Harvard Dental Alumni Associa- 
tion. He was buried at Mount Au- 
burn, his four brothers serving as pall- 
bearers.— Few Harvard classes have 
been so early stricken as this of 1848. 
Only 19 — about 30 per cent. — of its 
62 members survive, while 1849 has 
more than 50 per cent. of survivors. 
In the past two years there have died, 
of 48 men, H. Q. Butterfield, T. H. 
Chandler, J. P. Cooke, Edwin Daven- 
port, Benj. Judkins, Elliott Russell, 
Henry Saltonstall, and W. P. Tillman, 
8 in all.— David R. Whitney, 68 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, succeeds 
Dr. Chandler as Class Secretary. — 
George Heywood has been reélected 
a director of the Fitchburg R. R. Co. 


1849. 
THORNTON K. Loturop, Sec. 
27 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Judge James Walker Austin died 
at Southampton, England, on Oct. 14. 
He was the son of William Austin, 
1798, of Lunenburg, and Lucy Jones 
of Charlestown. His father was a 
member of the Suffolk bar and the 
author of “ Peter Rugg, the Missing 
Man,” and other New England tales, 
and also of “Letters from London.” 
A volume containing his writings, un- 
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der the title of “The Literary Papers 
of William Austin, with a Biographi- 
cal Sketch by His Son, James Walker 
Austin,” was published by Little & 
Brown, Boston, in 1890. He was a 
descendant of Richard Austin of 
Bishopstock, England, who came to 
Charlestown in May, 1638. James 
received his education in Training 
Field School, Charlestown, and Chaun- 
ey Hall School, Boston, and gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1849. He gradu- 
ated from the Harvard Law School in 
1851, and was admitted to the Suffolk 
bar, but soon sailed for California. In 
August, 1851, he visited the Hawaiian 
Islands, where he was admitted to the 
bar, and in 1852 was appointed dis- 
trict attorney, helding that position 
for several years. He was chosen a 
member of the Hawaiian parliament, 
and reélected for three sessions, and 
was speaker of the House for one 
session. He was appointed judge of 
the Supreme Court of the islands, and 
in 1868, by a special act of the Legis- 
lature, in company with two other 
judges of the Supreme Court, he was 
appointed to revise the criminal code 
of the islands. He had been a mem- 
ber of the commission for the revision 
of the civil code in 1858. He was for 
several years guardian of Lunalilo, who 
afterwards became king. In 1872 he 
returned to Boston, fcr the education 
of his four sons born in Honolulu. A 
daughter was born in Boston after his 
return. He married, in 1857, Ariana 
Elizabeth, daughter of John S. Sleeper, 
one of the late mayors of Roxbury be- 
fore annexation. Since his return to 
Boston, Judge Austin had practiced 
law. He was for many years and up 
to the time of his death a member of 
the Mass. Historic Genealogical So- 
ciety. 
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1851. 
Henry W. Haynes, Sec. 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 

Owing to ill health, Prof. C. F. Dun- 
bar has resigned his position as dean 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, to 
which he was appointed in 1890.— Dr. 
S. A. Green is chairman of the Exam- 
ining Board of the Boston Public Li- 
brary.— F. H. Hedge is vice-president 
of the Mass. Library Club. — After 
two years and a half spent abroad, 
the Rev. E. H. Hall returned to Bos- 
ton in October. 


1852. 
Henry G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

E. Ellery Anderson is a govern- 
ment director of the Union Pacific 
R. R. Co. 

1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec. 
19 Milk St., Boston. 

Prof. J. M. Peirce has been ap- 
pointed dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences. 

1854. 
Davin H. Coo.rpee, Sec. 
114 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

At the first triennial congress of the 
Naval Order of the U. S., held in Bos- 
ton, Oct. 5, Bishop W. S. Perry was 
elected general chaplain. — E. D. Hay- 
den is a director of the Boston & Al- 
bany R. R. Co. 

1855. 
Epwin H. Apssot, Sec 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

The Berlin Academy of Science has 
elected Alexander Agassiz as a corre- 
sponding member. 


1856. 
Wo. W. Burrace, Sec. 
27 School St., Boston. 
A. A. Brown gave his music library 
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to the Public Library of Boston in 
1894. He intends to add to it, so that 
every year it will become more valu- 
able to students. The room especially 
assigned for it in the new Library 
building is one of the most attractive 
in the building. Mr. Brown’s collec- 
tion comprises more than 6,500, or if 
books bound together are counted sep- 
arately, more than 15,000 volumes, 
and is rich in rare scores, and contains 
a great amount of historical and bio- 
graphical material. It is called the 
most complete music library in the 
country. — Stephen Salisbury has been 
reélected president of the American 
Antiquarian Society, of which C. F. 
Adams is secretary of domestic cor- 
respondence. — J. E. Gardner, after six 
years of service, has resigned as treas- 
urer of Phillips Exeter Academy, and 
the treasurer’s office has been removed 
to Boston. He will, however, con- 
tinue as cashier to attend to the finan- 
cial matters of the academy in Exeter. 
He is a director in the Exeter Banking 
Co. established in 1894, presides as 
moderator at town meetings, and is at 
the head of the oldest business house in 
Exeter, the firm since 1894 being Gard- 
ner & Hilliard. The business was 
established in 1770 by his great-grand- 
father, and has been kept in the fam- 
ily ever since. —In the Boston Daily 
Advertiser of Oct. 8 last, is an article 
written by one of its editors, giving a 
concise account of the living members 
of the Class, and is substantially cor- 
rect. The longevity of the Class is 
dwelt upon as sixty-five surviving out 
of ninety-two in the fortieth year 
after graduation. It may be added 
that of the first ten of the Class on 
the “rank list” none have died, and 
of the second ten only three, one of 
these being killed in battle, and an- 
other being the oldest member of the 
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Class, aged 32 when he graduated. — 
The monthly meetings of the Class in 
Boston during the fall and winter were 
resumed on the third Saturday in No- 
vember. — At the last meeting of the 
Fortieth Regiment Association, M. 
V. M., Capt. E. L. Giddings was 
elected treasurer. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
75 Westland Ave., Boston. 

Solomon Lincoln has been reélected 
president of the Board of Overseers, 
and of the Boston Bar Association. — 
The Rev. Jos. May took part in the 
convention of the American Purity 
League at Baltimore, Md., in October. 
—J. C. Ropes is a vice-president of 
the Howard Benevolent Society. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wurre, Sec. 
24 Quincy St., Cambridge. 

At the invitation of the Bunker Hill 
Monument Association, Wm. Everett 
delivered an oration on Col. Wm. 
Prescott, at the New Old South 
Church, Boston, on Oct. 14. Mr. Ever- 
ett was the Democratic nominee from 
Quincey for the Mass. Legislature. — 
At the first meeting of the Overseers, 
the Rev. Alex. McKenzie was re- 
elected secretary of the Board for 
three years. He is again vice-presi- 
dent of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. — At the annual meeting of 
the Boston & Albany R. R. Co., J. A. 
Rumrill was reélected a director. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
11 Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

In September the Secretary issued 
his first report, to commemorate the 
35th anniversary of graduation. He 
received replies from 70 of the 76 
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survivors of the Class. Of one mem- 
ber, Henry Burdick, no news what- 
ever has been received for a long 
time ; of another, Edward Carter, it 
is learned that he is in the electrical 
business at Montreal, Can. The Class 
has furnished two members of Con- 
gress, —G. E. Adams and S. Z. Bow- 
man, and five Harvard Overseers, — 
G. E. Adams, J. T. Morse, F. M. 
Weld, S. M. Weld, and Edmund 
Wetmore. Since 1890 F. M. Weld, 
R. Willard, and J. H. Wilson, of 
the regular members of the Class, 
and Henry Winsor, temporary, have 
died. The Class had in all 110 grad- 
uates and 36 temporary members. 
Of the survivors, 9 are physicians, 14 
clergymen, and 9 lawyers. The chil- 
dren number 255. The Secretary re- 
quests that every member of the Class 
will send him a recent photograph, in 
order that a group may be prepared 
for the Report in 1900. Col. H. S. 
Russell has been appointed a com- 
mittee to see that the Class be prop- 
erly represented at the dedication of 
the memorial to Col. R. G. Shaw, 
whenever it shall occur. The Secre- 
tary gives an account of the last Class 
Dinner, at which 30 attended, with 
abstracts of the speeches, many of 
which contained unfavorable criticisms 
of the Elective System. The Report 
has for an illustration a picture of the 
Meyer Gate. Ep.— W. E. Furness 
is president of the Chicago Literary 
Club.— H. J. Hayden is 2d vice- 
president of the New York Central 
R. R. Co. — For the past year Capt. 
W. O. Holway has been on duty on 
the U.S. S. Constellation. — C. A. Nel- 
son is president of the New York 
Library Club. — The Secretary be- 
lieves that Daniel Paul Webster is 
dead, but has no data. — Jos. Shippen 
is president of the Unitarian Confer- 
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ence for the North Pacific Coast. — 
A. B. Weymouth is now acting as lay 
reader and city missionary in Los 
Angeles, Cal., under the auspices of 
the Episcopal Church. His address is 
204 East 4th St.—S. M. Weld is a 
director in the reorganized New York 
& New England R. R. Co. —Julius 
Dexter was Democratic candidate from 
Hamilton County for the Ohio Senate, 
at the recent election. — Benjamin 
Franklin Dunkin Adams died at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., on Oct. 28. He 
graduated from the Medical School 


in 1864. 
1861. 


Tue Rev. J. E. Wriaut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Albert Hale died in Dedham on 
Oct. 27. He was stricken with pa- 
ralysis on the preceding Thursday, 
and probably never recovered full 
consciousness. He experienced an 
overwhelming sorrow last July in the 
death of his younger son, and the care 
of a large and flourishing school, which 
he had removed in 1894 from Otis 
Place to Beacon Street, opposite the 
Public Garden, weighed heavily upon 
him. Altogether the burden was too 
great, and the strong man, built, as 
it would seem, for a long life, sank 
under it. He had been occupied in 
teaching almost continuously since his 
graduation, in Fairhaven, in his native 
town, Newburyport, in the English 
High School in Boston, where he re- 
mained 17 years; and, since 1883, in 
the private school which he then estab- 
lished, with the leading aim of fitting 
boys for the Institute of Technology. 
His wife and two children, a son and 
a daughter, survive him. — Prof. W. 
C. Sawyer left the University of the 
Pacifie last May, receiving at the time 
many expressions of hearty esteem 
from the students and the faculty, 
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and assumed the professorship of Ger- 
man and French in the Belmont School. 
Address, Belmont, San Mateo Co., Cal. 
—C. C. Beaman was the candidate of 
the Fusion anti-Tammany party in 
New York city for justice of the Su- 


preme Court. 
1862. 


C. E. GRINNELL, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 

Prof. C. S. Sargent is a director of 
the Boston & Albany R. R. Co. — 
Murray R. Ballou has been reélected 
secretary of the Boston Stock Ex- 
change. —J. E. Hudson is on the 
Examining Board of the Boston Public 
Library. — Jchn Read is on the com- 
mittee to arrange for the celebration 
of the semi-centennial of the city of 
Cambridge. 

1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
716 Exchange Building, Boston. 

John Winthrop (born in Boston, 
June 20, 1841, died in Stockbridge 
Sept. 18, 1895) second son of the late 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop by his first 
wife, Eliza Cabot Blanchard, was 
fitted for college at private schools, 
took his bachelor’s degree at Harvard 
in 1863, and not long afterward estab- 
lished himself on a farm of some two 
hundred acres near the village of 
Stockbridge, Mass., in one of the most 
beautiful situations in the county of 
Berkshire. His health, originally del- 
icate, was greatly benefited by an 
open-air life, which enabled him to 
indulge to the full his pronounced 
taste for horses and live stock, and he 
continued to make Stockbridge his 
home for the remainder of his life, 
though he habitually passed a couple 
of months of each winter in Boston 
and made occasional visits to other 
places. With much native intelligence, 
he had no love of literature or dispo- 
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sition to mix in general society. A 
single trip to Europe satiated him 
with art, and a single term of office as 
the representative of the 5th Berk- 
shire district in the Massachusetts 
Legislature tired him of politics. He 
liked best the quiet life of a gentle- 
man farmer, varied by the conviviality 
of the well-known Lenox Club, of 
which he was always one of the most 
active members and of late years the 
president. It was his lot, however, to 
attain a degree of widespread per- 
sonal popularity not often enjoyed by 
more ambitious men. His genial man- 
ners, his obliging disposition, his keen 
sense of humor, handsome figure, and 
engaging address, all combined to 
make him a universal favorite, and his 
death, after a short illness, in his 55th 
year, has given rise to exceptional 
manifestations of sorrow wherever he 
is known. He married, March 30, 
1864, Isabella Cowpland, daughter of 
the late John Weyman, of New York, 
by whom, who survives him, he leaves 
no issue. — Ex-Secretary C. S. Fair- 
child is chairman of the Committee on 
Sound Money of the New York Reform 
Club. He led the anti-Tammany dele- 
gates in the New York Democratic 
State Convention at Syracuse. — G. S. 
Morison delivered the address of the 
annual convention of “ American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers” at Hull, as 
president, which was subsequently 
printed.— W. H. Palmer is cashier 
of the Schermerhorn Bank of City of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—F. T. Greenhalge, 
Republican, was fcr the third time 
elected governor of Massachusetts on 
Nov. 5. 
1865. 
T. Frank. BROwNELL, Sec. 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

The Secretary issued his Eighth Re- 

port, covering the thirty years since 
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graduation, in September. It appears 
that 64 out of 86 graduates, and 32 
out of 43 non-graduates were living at 
the date of publication ; that 63 gradu- 
ates have been married and had 149 
children, and that 25 non-graduates 
have had 51 children; that 20 mem- 
bers have not answered the secretary’s 
circular ; that a “New Class Fund,” 
amounting to nearly $4,000 has been 
raised since 1891 ; that 19 members are 
lawyers, 3 ministers, 5 physicians, 12 
business men, 9 teachers, 9 unoccupied, 
while the U. S. army, lecturing, farm- 
ing, engineering, and editing claim 
respectively one each. One member 
of the Class, J. Q. A. Brackett, has 
been governor of Mass. ; W. B. Du- 
rant has been in the Mass. Senate, J. 
W. Churchill is professor at the An- 
dover Theological Seminary, W. J. 
Gold at Western Theological Seminary, 
A. R. Leeds at Stevens Institute, and 
M.S. Snow at Washington University, 
The Secretary has not the address of 
Lebbeus H. Mitchell, Wm. E. Cham- 
berlain, George A. Emerson, Charles 
B. Marsh, and Wm. Peters. Ep.—By 
the will of John W. Carter, late of 
Newton, bequests aggregating about 
$50,000 are left to Harvard Univer- 
sity, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the Boston Art Museum, 
and other public institutions. The 
amount of the bequests is conditioned 
by the total value of the estate. — New 
addresses: W. E. Boardman, 388 
Marlborough St., Boston; J. W. 
Churchill, Lock Box 625, Andover ; 
Joseph Cook, 28 Beacon St., Boston ; 
D. S. Greenough, 10 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton; J. O. Hoyt, 66 Broadway, New 
York; P. T. Jackson, 53 State St., 
Boston; L. C. Lewis, 66 Broadway, 
New York ; C. J. Lincoln, Dorchester ; 
J. W. Perkins, 237 Lafayette St., Sa- 
lem ; G. B. Russell, Fort McPherson, 
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Ga.: W. H. Warren, 503 Hollister 
Block, Lansing, Mich. Temporary 
members: E. S. Clark, 144 Essex St., 
Boston ; C. A. Garter, Crocker Build- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal.; F.G. Gorham, 
80 Broadway, New York ; N. M. Jew- 
ett, 166 Devonshire St., Boston; L. 
Nichols, 31 Bedford St., Boston ; L. P. 
Papanti, 42 East Windsor St., Rox- 
bury; C. J. Train, 1742 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington, D. C.; J. H. With- 
ington, 60 Broadway, New York. 


1866. 
Cuar.tes E. Stratton, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Moorfield Storey is president of the 
American Bar Association. —E. D. 
Bangs is on the governing board of the 
Boston Stock Exchange. — Henry 
Rolfe died at Napa, Cal., on Oct. 12. 
He had been ill for three years. 


1867. 
Francis H. Lincoxn, Sec. 
60 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Samuel Hoar was reélected a di- 
rector of the Boston & Albany R. R. 
Co. at its annual meeting. —J. R. 
Carret is a director in the Mass. Sin- 
gle Tax League.—Wm. Worthing- 
ton is president of the Cincinnati, O., 
Bar Association. 


1868. 
ALFRED D. CHANDLER, Sec. 
50 Equitable Building, Boston. 

Prof. J. B. Ames has been appointed 
dean of the Harvard Law School. 
He has resigned the chairmanship of 
the Committee on Athletics. 


1869. 
Tuos. P. BEAL, Sec. 
Second National Bank, Boston. 
Francis Rawle has been reélected 
treasurer of the American Bar Asso- 
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ciation. —J. J. Myers has been re- 
elected to the Mass. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticknor, Sec. 


Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

The sixth Class Report appeared in 
September, the 25th anniversary of 
graduation. The Secretary received 
replies from all but 15 of the 111 sur- 
vivors. J. H. Perkins, L. M. Sargent, 
H. W. McCall, and C. P. Spalding have 
died since the last report. Four mem- 
bers of the Class have been members of 
the Massachusetts legislature: B. M. 
Fernald, Henry Parkman, W. F. 
Wharton, and Roger Wolcott. W. F. 
Wharton has also been asst. secretary 
of state, and Roger Wolcott is lieut.- 
gov. of Massachusetts, and a Harvard 
Overseer. J. R. Soley was asst. sec- 
retary of the navy, 1890-93. At 
graduation the Class numbered 130. 
Of the survivors, 11 are teachers, 3 
ministers, 6 doctors, and 42 lawyers. 
There have been 228 births. The Sec- 
retary gives an account of the Class 
dinner on June 25, at which 59 mem- 
bers were present. On Commence- 
ment Day a Class photograph was 
taken on the Library steps. —G. H. 
Adams is a member of the Board of 
Managers of the New York Harvard 
Club and treasurer of the New York 
Law Institute. — W. G. Hale is now in 
Rome, as director of the American 
School of Classical Studies there. His 
address is care of Sebasti, Reale & 
Co., Piazza di Spagna, Rome, Italy.— 
A. L. Huntington is a member of the 
council of the Harvard Law School 
Association. — H. G. Lunt is a dis- 
trict court judge in Colorado. — 
Henry Parkman has been secretary of 
the Harvard Alumni Association since 
1884, and is chairman of a committee 
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to investigate the finances of Boston. 
—W. T. Perrin is a trustee of Boston 
University. The Secretary asks for 
the present addresses of the following: 
W. P. Alexander, Angier Ames, W. 
W. Chamberlin, and J. R. Rich. — Ep. 
—J. F. Dwight, who has been for 
many years a teacher in the South 
Boston public schools, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Thomas N. 
Hart School there.— W. G. Hosea is 
treasurer of the Cincinnati Bar Asso- 
ciation. — G. H. Adams was the Good 
Government candidate for judge of the 
Court of General Sessions in New York 
city. — Through the liberality of J. B. 
Noel Wyatt, of Baltimore, a course of 
lectures on the history of architecture 
was recently delivered before Johns 
Hopkins University. The lecturers 
included Henry Van Brunt, ’54, of 
Kansas City, on “ Classical Architec- 
ture,” and Prof. William R. Ware, 
52, of Columbia College, on “ Gothic 
Architecture.” 


1871. 
ALBERT M. Barnes, Sec. 
38 Central St., Boston. 

Harvey N. Shepard was Democra- 
tic nominee for the Mass. legislature 
from the Essex County Congressional 
District. — Gov. Brown, of Maryland, 
has appointed C. J. Bonaparte to the 
Board of Election Supervisors at Bal- 
timore. 


1872. 
A. L. Lrncotn, JR., Sec. 
18 P. O. Square, Boston. 

At the banquet of the Society of the 
Colonial Wars in the State of Illinois, 
C. N. Fessenden gave an address on a 
“Bit of Pre-Revolutionary History.” 
—C. Tower, Jr., is a director of the 
reorganized Northern Pacific R. R. 


Co. — Joseph Rawson has been elected . 
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vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Cincinnati, O.— Darius 
Cobb’s portrait of John F. Andrew 
has been hung in the main hall of the 
Algonquin Club, Boston, as a compan- 
ion to the portrait of Governor An- 
drew, h 61, painted by this artist by 
order of the son. 


1874. 


GrorGE P. SANGER, Sec. 
Exchange Building, Boston. 

C. T. Tyler is president of the Seat- 
tle Harvard Club.—A. L. Devens is 
a member of the governing board of 
the Boston Stock Exchange. —G. P. 
Sanger has been reélected to the Mass. 
Senate. — U. S. Grant is a director of 
the recently incorporated North New 
York City Traction Co. 


1875. 
Warren A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

At the last Class dinner, S. D. War- 
ren, chairman of the committee on 
the Class Window, recently placed in 
Memorial Hall, gave an interesting ac- 
count of what had been done. In the 
course of his remarks Mr. Warren read 
the following letter from the late Fran- 
cis Parkman, 44 : 


Jamaica PLatn, Nov. 9th, 1892. 
SamMvEL D. WARREN : 

Dear Sir, — Yours of the 7th reached me last 
night. It seems to me that La Salle would be 
an excellent subject for your purpose, and I would 
suggest the scene in which he takes possession 
of the valley of the Mississippi for Louis XIV. 
(See ‘‘La Salle and the Discovery of the Great 
West,’’ pp. 285-288.) 

This was the crowning event of La Salle’s life, 
and if a composition is wanted, it supplies good 
material for one in the French costume of the 
time, the Indians, the Récollet friar, the soldiers, 
voyageurs, etc. 

There is no trustworthy portrait of LaSalle. I 
have the copy of an engraving which is nearest to 
being so, and this would be at the service of your 
artist. 

Yours very truly, 
F. PARKMAN. 
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Dr. W. H. Annan, who has been in 
England and Scotland the past nine 
years, has returned to Cambridge. — 
In October, Dr. J. W. Fewkes returned 
from his archaeological expedition to 
the Southwest, where he excavated two 
Tusayan cities. He has received from 
the king of Sweden a gold medal in 
recognition of his archaeological work 
and discoveries — W. S. Fenollosa 
played on the Boston Whist Club team 
that won the New England whist tro- 
phy from the Newton Club, Oct. 6. — 
The Rev. C. J. Wood delivered a 
course of lectures on “The Elements 
of the Religion of Jesus,” at the Con- 
ference of the Applied Christian Work- 
ers and Social Reformers, at Detroit, 
Mich., Oct. 27-Nov. 3. He has re- 
cently been elected a member of the 
Victoria Institute, or Philosophical 
Society, of Great Britain. 


1876. 

Col. William Leverett Chase, who 
died at his home in Brookline on Oct. 
7, after a long and distressing illness, 
was the son of Henry Savage Chase, 
who was born at Washington, D. C., 
in 1825, graduated from Harvard in 
the Class of 1848, and was, like his 
son, secretary of his Class until his 
death. W. L. Chase was born at 
Grafton, Dec. 4, 1853, educated in the 
public schools of Brookline, and en- 
tered as a Freshman in the autumn of 
1872. His peculiar qualities of energy 
and kindliness early made him known 
to his classmates, and at his gradua- 
tion, twenty years ago, as now at his 
death, no member of his Class was 
known and liked by a larger number of 
his classmates. He took high rank in 
college, where he was an editor of The 
Magenta, afterwards The Crimson, thus 
early evincing a taste for literary pur- 
suits; but, upon graduation, the exten- 
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sive manufacturing business founded 
by his father, and which he was soon 
left to conduct alone, claimed for 
many years his exclusive attention. 
There is probably hardly a man in 
Boston who, having an extensive and 
complicated business thrust upon him 
at so early an age, has proved himself 
more equal to the responsibility, and 
more successful in enlarging it. At 
his death Colonel Chase left a large 
fortune ; but, as the writer well re- 
members, scarcely had he got these 
practical duties so disposed as to leave 
him any leisure, than he began to give 
much of the earnest energy of his na- 
ture to affairs of public spirit and the 
interests of his friends. He had in 
some respects the ideal of an older 
day ; the church and the army were 
now his main interests, though he 
never ceased to have a taste for letters, 
which, had he lived, it is more than 
probable would have guided him to 
some original work himself; but he 
had written some things now in 
course of publication, and had been 
president of the Papyrus Club of Bos- 
ton. But for many years before he 
had been junior warden of St. Paul’s 
Church in Brookline, and trustee of 
the Church Home fer Orphans and 
Destitute Children, and of the Society 
for the Relief of the Widows and Or- 
phans of Deceased Clergymen. He 
entered the First Corps of Cadets as 
a private April 15, 1886, and gave 
much study to military affairs, par- 
ticularly ordnance, tactics, and marks- 
manship ; he wrote two treatises — on 
Outpost Duty and on Marksmanship 
— which attracted wide attention. He 
was soon appointed to the Governor’s 
staff, and the appointment in his case 
was more than a political compliment; 
probably no officer in the State militia 
of recent years did more work, and 
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was of more actual service. His mer- 
its were so recognized that his ap- 
pointment was renewed through one, if 
not more, changes of political parties, 
and followed by successive promotions 
until he became acting inspector-gen- 
eral. It was his custom frequently to 
go to England to witness the military 
manceuvres, where he met the officers 
highest in the British service, and his 
expert knowledge on many points was 
recognized and appreciated by officers 
of the regular army. At his death he 
was president of the Massachusetts 
Society of Sons of the Revolution. 
He had hardly left his military office 
when he was offered and accepted 
membership in the Metropolitan Park 
Commission, and the rapid and success- 
ful prosecution of that unequaled State 
work, which we are now only begin- 
ning to appreciate, was due in part to 
his energy. About the same time, 
while his name was being considered 
by the Governor for a State director- 
ship on the Fitchburg Railroad, he was 
elected by the stockholders a director, 
and his business abilities and judg- 
ment are further shown by the num- 
ber of other important corporations of 
which he was an officer or director. 
Just before his death he was elected 
president of the Boston Commercial 
Club. Not yet twenty years out of 
college when he died, it is rare for any 
man to have done so much and in so 
many directions as did Colonel Chase. 
If one were to name the dominant 
notes of his character, they would be 
energy and kindliness; that kindliness 
which rises not only to generosity with 
money, but to intimate and active in- 
terest in all men who were known to 
him and seemed worthy, and to self- 
sacrificing labor for all high causes or 
works of public weal. He leaves a 
widow and four children surviving, of 
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whom one is a son. His will contained 
many public bequests; his valuable 
collection of war medals to the Inde- 
pendent Corps of Cadets, an interest- 
ing library to the Papyrus Club, and 
many others, showing not only his gen- 
erosity but his peculiar thoughtfulness 
in all relations of life. Under certain 
circumstances, Harvard College be- 
comes a residuary legatee to a very 
large amount, and receives immedi- 
ately $5,000 to establish a scholarship 
to be known as the Charles B. Porter 
Scholarship, in the Medical School. 
F. 3.8. — F.C. Lowell has been elected 
a member of the Harvard Corporation, 
to succeed Judge W. C. Endicott, ’47, 
resigned. — J. F. Winslow, of Cincin- 
nati, is a delegate to the meeting of 
the National Civil Service Reform 
League, to be held in Washington, 
D. C., in December. — E. M. Wheel- 
wright, ’76, was the special guest at 
the annual dinner of the Boston Ar- 
chitectural Club, and spoke on “ Muni- 
cipal Architecture.” — The N. Y. Even- 
ing Post says of the recently dedicated 
Carnegie Public Library at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., designed by A. W. Longfellow’s 
firm : “The architects can justly pride 
themselves on having beaten ninety- 
five competitors and on having con- 
formed to unusual and difficult condi- 
tions, yet having produced a building 
that is in accordance with the best tra- 
ditions of architectural study.” 


1877. 
JOHN F. Ty er, Sec. 
5 Tremont St., Boston. 

Ex-Gov. W. E. Russell is a vice- 
president of the Boston Merchants 
Club. — H. O. Houghton has been 
appointed by the Cambridge Citizens’ 
Trade Association on a committee to 
arrange for the celebration next March 
of the 50th anniversary of the incorpo- 
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ration of Cambridge as a city.— W. 
H. Tillinghast is secretary of the Mass. 
Library Club. — A. H. Latham has 
been elected a member of the Brook- 
line Town Committee. — Prof. Barrett 
Wendell is a member of the Examin- 
ing Board of the Boston Publie Lib- 
rary. — Lawrence Bond was the Citi- 
zens’ and Democratic candidate for the 
Mass. Senate from the Newton dis- 
trict. — E. D. Morgan was one of the 
syndicate which built the yacht De- 
fender for the recent race with the 
Valkyrie for the America’s cup.— Free- 
man Hunt, Dem., was candidate for 
district attorney for Middlesex Coun- 
ty, Mass. 


1878. 
Jos. C. WHITNEY, Sec. 
Box 3573, Boston. 

During the autumn, Prof. H. S. 
Nash conducted services as University 
Preacher at Cornell. — P. V. R. Ely 
has been reélected vice-president of 
the Boston Stock Exchange. 


1879. 
Francis Amy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. O. Apthorp was a delegate to the 
Mass. Democratic State Convention. — 
C. F. Sprague is president of the Ja- 
maica Club. —G. v. L. Meyer has 
been reélected to the Mass. House of 
Representatives. He was recently 
chosen a vice-president of the Boston 
Merchants Club.—J. G. Thorp is 
president of the Cambridge Social 
Union. — F. M. Ware is secretary of 
the Newport, R. I., Clambake Club. — 
G. R. Sheldon has been appointed a 
director of the reorganized Northern 
Pacific R. R. Co. — Livingston Cush- 
ing has been elected a trustee of the 
Boston Free Hospital for Women. 
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1880. 
FrEpERIC ALmy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Secretary’s Fifth Report makes 
a pamphlet of 116 pages. Of the 166 
graduates of the Class 153 are living, 
and 72 out of 87 non-graduates. A 
comparison of the “ probable occupa- 
tions”? announced in 1880 with the 
actual occupations in 1896 is interest- 
ing, viz.: — 





1895. 

OW uivsisassuesceuencbascaer 49 
Business 24 
Medicine 13 
Teaching 20 
Ministry 7 
Banking 8 
Ranching and Farming ....... 0 7 
BION 60 cnte voc cececcseed 0 4 
WOE so vo0 wsdawsenccsinnces il 16 
Ds dun dcasesecisscccen 2 5 
171 153 


Thus it appears that one third of 
the “probable” lawyers did not per- 
severe, and that more of the Class are 
engaged in other pursuits than ex- 
pected to be. Less than one half — 
46 per cent.—reside in Massachu- 
setts, and 23 per cent. reside in New 
York State. The Secretary lacks the 
address of Wm. H. Alley, Chas. H. 
Chapman, Jas. L. Lester, Chas. A. 
Parker, and Herbert M. Perry. Two 
members of the Class, Josiah Quincy 
and Theodore Roosevelt, have a na- 
tional reputation in politics. — Ep. 
—In September, the Rev. T. W. 
Nickerson entered on his duties as 
rector of the Church of the Messiah, 
Boston. — N. H. Davis is a delegate 
from Cincinnati to the annual conven- 
tion of the Civil Service Reform 
League, to meet in Washington, D. 
C., in December. — R. W. G. Welling 
was on the campaign committee of 
the 27th District Good Government 
Club, New York, in the last cam- 
paign. — Theodore Roosevelt, as pres- 
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ident of the Police Commissioners of 
New York city, has been vigorously 
engaged in enforcing the excise laws 
there during the autumn. — Josiah 
Quincey is Democratic candidate for 
mayor of Boston ; the election occurs 
in December. — At the quarterly meet- 
ing of the Mass. Association of Boards 
of Health Dr. J. B. Field read a paper 
on ‘The Best Systems of Garbage 
Disposal for large and for small Muni- 
cipalities.” 


1881. 
Dr. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
3040 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Frederic Reed, formerly master in 
the Roxbury Latin School, has re- 
moved to Philadelphia and taken 
charge of the newly organized Chest- 
nut Hill Academy, in the Chestnut 
Hill district of that city. — Dr. R. W. 
Lovett has removed to 234 Marlboro’ 
St., Boston. —C. Sprague returned in 
October from a foreign trip which 
took him into Russia. —A London 
correspondent in the September Book- 
man says: “ Nor should I omit to men- 
tion Mr. Henry Norman, the literary 
editor of the [London] Daily Chroni- 
cle, and one of the most versatile men 
in the world. . . . His journeys and 
studies in the Far East have given him 
a place of almost unique authority 
among political journalists, while as a 
critic and student of literature he 
stands among the foremost. His col- 
lections of first editions, particularly 
of American first editions, is almost 
unrivaled. ... Mr. Norman does 
much political work for the Chronicle, 
but his special task is the preparation 
of the literary page, which he has 
made a great and recognized force. 
The Daily Chronicle is almost the only 
paper of the kind in England which 
collects and publishes original literary 
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information. Few things escape Mr. 
Norman’s vigilant eye, and he has 
greatly widened his field lately by 
becoming a member of the Committee 
of the Society of Authors. . . . [His] 
wife is well known as the author 
of ‘A Girl of the Carpathians’ and 
‘ Gallia.’ ” — Albert Thorndike is sec- 
retary of the Weston Golf Club. — 
Curtis Guild presided at the Mass. 
Republican State Convention in Bos- 
ton, and took an active part in the 
recent campaign. — J. P. Farnsworth 
has been reélected secretary for Prov- 
idence of the Rhode Island Harvard 
Club.—J. C. Morse is a member of 
the Brookline Town Committee. — 
The new Chicago Public Library, of 
which C. A. Coolidge is the architect, 
is nearly completed. —E. W. Atkin- 
son has taken a house at 251 Beacon 
St., Boston. 
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1882. 
H. W. Cunnineuam, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

H. W. Hardon has been appointed 
professor of Law at Cornell Univer- 
sity. —J. R. Bishop has been made 
principal of the recently dedicated 
Walnut Hill High School, at Cincin- 
nati,O.— E. H. Pendleton was Dem- 
ocratic candidate from Hamilton 
County for the Ohio Senate, at the 
recent election. — Dr. John McGregor 
Cochrane died of heart disease at 
Somerville, Mass, on August 6. Born 
and educated in Cambridge, he took a 
three-years’ course in the Harvard 
Medical School after his graduation 
from college. He studied in England 
for a year, and then began practice in 
Boston, where he was on the staff of 
the Mass. General Hospital. He was 
a member of the Mass. Medical Soci- 
ety, the Scots Charitable Society, and 
a life member of St. Thomas’ Hospital 
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of London. — A widow and son sur- 
vive. — Prescott Lawrence is a direc- 
tor of the Newport, R. I., Clambake 
Club.— At the last quarterly meeting 
of the Mass. Association of the Boards 
of Health, Dr. H. L. Chase read a pa- 
per on “ Efficient Disinfection.”” — Dr. 
F. N. Cole has been appointed to a 
new professorship in Mathematics at 
Columbia College. — Prof. J. H. Beale, 
Jr., has been appointed chairman of 
the Harvard Athletic Committee. — 
Rev. J. McG. Foster of Bangor is 
taking a vacation in Europe, and is 
attending lectures at the University at 
Berlin. — James H. Bacon has just 
completed his work as chief engineer 
in the work of the government in 
improving the St. John’s River, 
Florida. —F. L. Washburn has been 
made professor of Biology at the State 
University at Eugene, Oregon. 
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1883. 


FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

The Class Report progresses slowly, 
only about half the “band of bro- 
thers ” having been heard from up to 
a date as late as October 15. The Sec- 
retary has felt, however, that the de- 
lay will be of little moment if com- 
pieteness and accuracy be thereby 
insured. — A. B. Babbitt is classical 
master in the De Lancey School cf 
Philadelphia, Pa., where he has had 
the pleasure of preparing a number of 
young men for Harvard.—W. W. 
Bryant has decided not to return to 
Caleutta, and will accept some busi- 
ness position in Boston or New York. 
—F. L. Clark has been, for the past 
two years, receiver of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Spokane, Wash. — J. 
R. Coolidge has been reappointed by 
the Overseers a member of the Com- 
mittee on Spanish for the year 1895- 
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96.— Asst. Prof. Edward Cummings 
has been reappointed by the Over- 
seers a member of the Administrative 
Board for Harvard College for the 
year 1895-96. He will conduct three 
courses in the Department of Econom- 
ics, viz.: two full courses, Develop- 
ment of the Modern State, and of its 
Social Functions; and The Social and 
Economic Condition of Workingmen in 
the United States and in Other Coun- 
tries; and one half-course, Communism 
and Socialism: Utopias, Ancient and 
Modern. Besides these, he will have 
part charge of a half-course in the 
English Depariment, Oral Discussion 
of Topics in History and Economics; 
and will also assist in conducting a 
Seminary in Economies, primarily for 
graduates, to guide competent stu- 
dents in research on subjects assigned 
after consultation. — Waldo Fuller is 
employed in the office of the Japan 
Mining Company at Telluride, Colo. 
—C. H. Grandgent has been reap- 
pointed by the Overseers a member 
of the committees on Romance Philo- 
logy and Italian for the year 1895-96. 
— Chas. 8. Hamlin has been actively 
engaged on the stump throughout the 
Massachusetts State campaign, his ad- 
dresses being devoted almost entirely 
to discussion of the financial question. 
— E. C. Howell is assistant city edit- 
or of the Boston Herald. — Dr. H. B. 
Jacobs is connected with the Nervous 
Department of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital at Baltimore, and is one of 
the visiting physicians to the City 
Insane Hospital. — F. E. Jennison is 
now a member of the banking and 
brokerage firm of Dunscomb & Jenni- 
son, at 59 Wall St., New York city. — 
F. W. Kaan was renominated, on 
Sept. 25, for representative to the 
Massachusetts legislature from Som- 
erville, winning in the caucus by 10 
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votes over a combination of Demo- 
crats and A, P. A. sympathizers who 
sought to punish him for his independ- 
ence. —P. M. Keating was a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Credentials at 
the Massachusetts Democratic Conven- 
tion of Oct. 2; and C. C. Nichols was 
placed on the Committee on Permanent 
Organization. — A. C. Lane is assist- 
ant State geologist of Michigan, his 
work having been done largely on the 
Marquette, Gogebic, and other iron 
ranges of that State. — Asst. Prof. 
A. R. Marsh will conduct two courses 
in the Department of Comparative Lit- 
erature at Harvard during 1895-96, 
viz.: The History of Latin Literature 
in the Middle Ages (beginning with 
the 4th century), and its Relations to 
Classic and Modern Literature; and 
Mediaeval Literature in the Vulgar 
Tongues, with especial reference to 
the influence of France and Provence; 
also, one course in the Spanish Depart- 
ment, with Mr. Fletcher, Spanish 
Grammar, Reading, and Composition 
(Modern Novels and Plays, El Eco de 
Madrid). — The Rev. W. E. Nies is 
missionary in charge of the Church 
of the Ascension at Rockville Centre, 
L. IL. a mission of the Cathedral at 
Garden City. —L. R. E. Paulin has 
removed from Bloomfield to Aztec, 
San Juan County, N. M., but spends 
most of his time at Fort Wingate, 100 
miles away, where he has entered 
into a contract to supply beef for 
the United States Government Post 
at that place.— Asst. Prof. H. L. 
Smyth will have charge of the same 
three half-courses as last year, in the 
Department of Geology at Harvard, 
during 1895-96, viz.: Geological Sur- 
veying; Mining Geology, and Pre- 
Cambrian Geology of North America. 
— Dr. A. K. Stone is instructor in 
Bacteriology at the Harvard Medical 
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School, and physician to out-patients 
at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital. —E. P. Warren has loaned to 
the Fogg Art Museum at Cambridge 
a collection of Greek vases, some of 
which are of great beauty.—C. E. 
L. Wingate has been reappointed by 
the Overseers a member of the Com- 
mittee on English Literature for the 
year 1895-96.— Dr. E. S. Jack is 
medicai examiner for the third Mid- 
dlesex district of Massachusetts, and 
is on the surgical staff of the Mel- 
rose Hospital. — William T. Peirce 
is now acting as ‘‘captain” for the 
Vallecillo Mining Company, owners of 
a large silver lead mine in the State of 
Nuevo Leon, Mexico, about 150 miles 
south of the Rio Grande. — Wallace 
Rice has abandoned the practice of 
law, and is now foreign editor of the 
Chicago Tribune.—F. W. Morton is 
on the staff of the Chicago Times-Her- 
ald. — Jos. Lee is vice-president of 
the Children’s Bureau Association, re- 
cently organized to improve the meth- 
ods of caring for the poor and neg- 
lected children in the charge of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. — 
J. A. Noyes has been appointed by 
the Corporation editor of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue. — L. A. Coolidge 
has received the insignia of the Order 
of the Cross from the King of Trini- 
dad.—F. W. Kaan, Rep., has been 
reélected to the Mass. House of Rep- 
resentatives. — H. V. Hayes is a mem- 
ber of the American Academy. 
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1884. 
Epwarp A. Hrsparp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

L. E. Sexton was the candidate of 
the State Democracy for State Sena- 
tor in the 13th senatorial district of 
New York city. — W. S. Jackman is 
a member of the executive council of 
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the recently formed Herbart Society. 
— R. S. Minturn was on the 25th Dis- 
trict New York Good Government 
Club campaign committee in the re- 
cent campaign.—E. L. Conant is 
practicing law at 2 Wall St., New 
York. — T. J. Coolidge, Jr., is a mem- 
ber of the Reorganization Committee 
of the New York & New England 
R. R. Co.—Frank Hamlin is asst. 
corporation counsel of the city of 
Chicago. — Gordon Abbott is vice- 
president of the reorganized New 
York & New England R. R. Co. — 
Dunlap Smith is president of the 
Chicago Real Estate Board. 


1885. 
Henry M. WIttrams, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

Messrs. Nutter and Simpkins are 
on the committees to visit the Univer- 
sity. — J. W. Bemis continues his con- 
nection with the new Department of 
Architecture for another year. — It 
is reported that Sheridan P. Read, 
U. S. Consul at Tien-Tsin, China, 
has been appointed by President 
Cleveland one of the independent 
commissioners which this government 
has sent to investigate the Kucheng 
outrages. — The Class Secretary has 
changed his address from 39 Court 
St. to 28 State St., Boston. — Wm. H. 
Baldwin, Jr., has been advanced from 
third to second vice-president of the 
Southern Railway. His duties in the 
management of the road will be much 
the same as before. — R. S. Bickford, 
who has been for a few years in the 
West at Helena, Mont., has returned 
to Boston, where he is engaged in the 
bond and investment brokerage busi- 
ness. — F, I. Carpenter has received 
the degree of Ph. D. from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
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1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York, N. Y. 

Frank Anthony Luques was drowned 
while bathing in the Saco River near 
Biddeford, Me., Aug. 8. After his 
graduation from college in 1886 he 
studied art in this country and Europe, 
and gave promise of distinction in his 
profession. For a time he lived in Bos- 
ton, but later he had a studio in New 
York. — The Rev. L. B. Macdonald 
has received a call from the First 
Parish Church of Concord. — Henry 
Augustus Richards died at Weymouth, 
Oct. 8. Soon after his graduation he 
went into business with his father in 
Quincy and Weymouth. He was a 
member of the Orphans Hope Lodge, 
F, A. M., of the Knights Templar, and 
for several years of the 1st Corps of 
Cadets. A widow survives. — F. T. 
Cooper received the degree of Ph. D. 
at Columbia College in June. — Dr. 
J. H. Huddleston, according to the 
N. Y. Times, “has been promoted to 
be assistant surgeon and captain of 
of the Seventh Regiment, National 
Guard, State of New York, vice Col- 
lis promoted. He has been a private 
in Company A of the Seventh, and is 
now connected with Gouverneur Hos- 
pital, and also is an instructor in Belle- 
vue Hospital Medical College.” — Ep. 


1887. 
GEORGE P. FurBER, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

In the Lowell Free Lectures at the 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, 
for 1895-96, Course XII, on Contem- 
porary European History and Politics 
(12 lectures), is given by Asst. Prof. 
C. F. A. Currier, and Course XIV, on 
Differential Calculus (12 lectures), 
by Asst. Prof. F. H. Bailey. — Prof. 
J. H. Robinson is professor of History 
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in Columbia College. — George Hig- 
ginson, Jr., is the secretary of the 
Metropolitan Elevated Railroad Co. 
— J.B. T. Tuthill is with the Salem 
Gas Light Co., Salem, Oregon. 


1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunn, See. 
122 Marlborough St., Boston. 

Fredrick Keffer Kelham was killed 
on the Elevated Railroad in New 
York, Oct. 12. After leaving Har- 
vard, he studied at the Columbia Col- 
lege Law School for two years, and 
was admitted to the New York bar in 
1894.— H. D. Hale has opened an 
architect’s office at the Worthington 
Building, 31 State St., Boston. — Prof. 
Leo R. Lewis has been appointed to 
the newly-founded chair of Musie at 
Tufts College. — Prof. Howard Beers 
Gibson died at Columbia, Mo., in Oc- 
tober. After leaving Harvard, he 
studied in Germany, taking his A. M. 
and Ph. D. at Leipzig, in 1892. For 
three years he has been professor of 
Chemistry at the Missouri State Uni- 
versity, Columbia, Mo. — D. T. Dick- 
inson, Rep., was reélected to the Mass. 
House of Representatives from Cam- 


bridge. 


1889. 
JAMES Harpy Ropss, Sec. 
29 Divinity Hall, Cambridge. 

R. DeC. Ward has been appointed 
instructor in Meteorology at Harvard 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1895. — 
P. F. Hall was the candidate of the 
Brookline Democrats for the Mass. 
House of Representatives, at the No- 
vember election. — The Rev. Earnest 
Webster Dustan died at Wareham, 
Oct. 4, 1895. He had been for some 
time in ill health, but was con- 
sidered better, when his death was 
caused by a complication cf troubles 
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resulting in a clot of blood on the 
heart. After leaving college Dustan 
spent a year at the Yale Theological 
Seminary, and then, having become 
an Episcopalian, entered the Middle 
Class at the General Theological Sem- 
inary in New York, from which he 
received the degree of B. D. in 1892. 
In the same year he was called to 
Sharon Springs, N. Y., where he was 
rector at the time of his death. He 
married, in 1890, Miss Maria W. Bar- 
tholow, of Philadelphia, who, with a 
son, survives him. At college Dustan 
was well known as an athlete, rowing 
in his class boat through all the four 
years, and winning a prize for a run- 
ning high jump. At Yale, too, he won 
a prize over a large number of Yale 
men for a high jump,—a feat in 
which he took the greatest satisfac- 
tion. He was a member of the Hasty 
Pudding and of the Society of Chris- 
tian Brethren. He won at college, 
as at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
where he had studied, the hearty 
respect of his classmates by his mod- 
esty and sincerity as well as by his 
religious earnestness and conscien- 
tiousness, while his cheerfulness and 
loyalty caused him to be prized as a 
friend. The same traits characterized 
his brief period of service as a pastor, 
and his fine devotion to his work had 
already won for him a marked influ- 
ence in the community where he was 
settled. — Dr. J. B. Chittenden is tu- 
tor in Mathematics at Columbia Col- 
lege. 


1890. 


JosEpH. W. Lunp, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

R. E. Dodge has been appointed 
instructor in Geography and Ge- 
ology in Teachers’ College in New 
York city, and his address is Morn- 
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ingside Heights, 120th Street, New 
York.—T. E. Will has been ap- 
pointed professor of Political Economy 
at the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kans. — Dr. Farrar 
Cobb has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Eye and Ear Infirmary on Charles 
Street, Boston. — Kenneth Matheson 
Taylor was drowned in Moosehead 
Lake, near Kineo, Me., by the capsiz- 
ing of bis canoe on Oct. 14.— A. B. 
Higginson, temporary member of the 
Class, was married at Lenox, in May, 
1895, to Miss Girvan of San Francisco, 
and is now an architect in Chicago. 
—E. V. Morgan has been appointed 
professor of History in Adelbert 
College, Cleveland, O. — Winthrop 
Dame died in Montevideo on May 
5.— C. K. Bolton is president of the 
Mass. Library Club.— 8S. M. Child 
has been appointed assistant city so- 
licitor of the city of Boston. — R. L. 
Weeks has been appointed professor 
of Romance Languages at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. — 
W. B. Martin has opened an office for 
general civil engineering work at 120 
Broadway, New York. —R. J. Cary 
and B. A. Walker have formed a law 
partnership with offices in Chicago. — 
Elliot Folger Rogers was found dead 
in one of the rooms of the Boylston 
Chemical Laboratory, on the afternoon 
of Oct. 1. A medical examination 
showed that he had taken poison. He 
had become depressed from overwork. 
He received his A. M. in 1891, and 
Ph. D. in 1894; was assistant in 
Chemistry at the Worcester Institute 
of Technology, 1891-92; studied 
physical chemistry at Leipzig and 
Gottingen, as Parker fellow, 1894-95 ; 
and this year was appointed instrue- 
tor in Chemistry at Harvard. Pub- 
lished “Occlusion of Gases by Ox- 
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ides,” in the Proceedings of the 
American Academy, 1893. Was a 
member of the Deutschen Chemischen 
Gesellschaft. 


1891. 
A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 

Grahame Jones has adopted music 
as his profession. — A. S. Austrian is 
practicing law in Chicago.—F. R. 
Bangs has been appointed counsel to 
the Boston Police Commission. — 
F. P. Denny temporarily has charge 
of the Boston Lying-in Hospital. He 
has been associated at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital with Codman 
and C. R. L. Putnam during the past 
year. —G. Morton has gone abroad 
with his wife to study and travel. 
R. L. O’Brien’s address is 1217 K St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.— H. H. 
Baker, of the law firm of Hayes, Wil- 
liams & Baker, has removed to 28 
State St., Boston. — H. R. Bishop ex- 
pects to go into business in Boston. — 
F.S. Rogers has been studying singing 
at Florence, Italy, under Vannuccini. 
— Hugh Tallant is studying architee- 
ture in,Paris, where his address is 25 
Rue Vaugirard. —I. N. P. Stokes, re- 
cently married, expects to return to the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. —J. B. 
Noyes is on the staff of the Graduates’ 
Magazine. —F¥. L. Dabney is with F. 
S. Mead & Co., brokers, No. 7 Ex- 
change Place.— A. Winsor Weld is 
connected with the same firm. — J. C. 
Bishop is with the Merchants’ Loan 
and Trust Co., Chicago, Ill.—G. L. 
Osgood has gone back to the Textile 
School at Philadelphia. Last year he 
won the gold medal given by the 
school. —G. N. Lamb is in the dry 
goods commission business, with an 
office at 77 Bedford St., Boston. — 
A. V. Woodworth is soon to return 
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to America from Freiburg, Germany, 
where he has been for a long time. — 
G. H. Chittenden has renewed his con- 
nection with Mr. Hopkinson’s school, 
Boston, for the present year. — E. F, 
Fitzhugh, who has been in Boston ne- 
gotiating the sale of a mine, intends 
to go West again prospecting. — Robert 
Wainwright, his former partner, is in 
the telephone business in New York. 
—J.R. Finlay is superintendent of a 
mine at Marquette, Mich.—J. B. 
Embick is associated in the law with 
H. C. Parsons, in Williamsport, 
Pa. — J. J. Higgins is also in the law 
with Richard Stone, ’61, at 50 State 
St., Boston. —G. W. Keene is with 
J. B. Moors & Co., bankers, 111 
Devonshire St., Boston. —K. Me- 
Kenzie has just returned from travel- 
ing in Europe, and can be addressed 
at 12 Garden St., Cambridge. — L. B. 
Thomas is pastor of the First Baptist 
Church at Colorado Springs, Colo. — 
A. S. Walcott’s name was left out in 
my last budget of those who took 
their LL. B. last June. He has set- 
tled in New York, where he has been 
admitted to the N. Y. bar. Address, 
Harvard Club, 27 West 44th St. — 
Robert Beverley Hale died at the 
residence of his father, Dr. E. E. 
Hale, ’39, in Roxbury, on Oct. 6, after 
a brief illness of typhoid fever. He 
fitted for Harvard at the Roxbury 
Latin School. In eollege, he was a 
member of the Institute of 1770, 
Alpha Delta Phi, Hasty Pudding, 
and Phi Beta Kappa. Since gradua- 
tion he had devoted himself to litera- 
ture, contributing prose and verse to 
the Atlantic Monthly, New England 
Magazine, and other periodicals. He 
published “ Elsie and other Poems” 
not long ago. His sonnet on Francis 
Parkman appeared in the New Eng- 
land Magazine just at the time of his 
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death. — W. G. Howard has resigned 
his instructorship at Princeton, to be 
instructor in German at Harvard this 
year. His address is 33 Holyoke 
House. — F. R. Clow, formerly in- 
structor in Political Economy, is now 
professor of History at the Wisconsin 
State Normal School, at Oshkosh, 
Wis. — Kenneth McKenzie is instrue- 
tor of Modern Languages at Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


1892. 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 
Waldoboro, Me. 

F. B. Brandt received the degree of 
Ph. D. from Columbia College in 
June.—J. B. Lewis, 3d, was or- 
dained a minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Reading, Sept. 25. 
—W. H. Gratwick is taking a two 
years’ post-graduate course at Har- 
vard.— The Rev. Alfred R. Hussey 
was ordained and installed pastor of 
the First Parish Church in West Rox- 
bury, on Oct. 2. The ordination ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. P. R. 
Frothingham, ’86, of New Bedford, 
and Dean C. C. Everett, t 59, of the 
Harvard Divinity School offered 
prayer. —F. G. Caffey is practicing 
law at Montgomery, Ala. — The Sec- 
retary has a report nearly ready. — 
Richard Norton’s address is Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


1893. 
F. W. Moors, See. 
390 Harvard St., Cambridge. 

Frank W. Hallowell has beeome a 
partner in the firm of Hallowell & 
Donald, wool merchants, Boston. — F. 
G. Benedict has received the degree of 
Ph. D. magna cum laude, from the 
University of Heidelberg, with the dis- 
tinction of being the first American to 
win the degree by a single year’s study. 
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Before going abroad he had the ad- 
vantage of the tutorship of Professor 
Cooke, ’48, whose private laboratory 
he used for two years. In Heidelberg 
he studied under Victor Meyer. — H. 
L. Coar is an instructor in Mathemat- 
ics at the University of Michigan. — 
G. H. Kelton was the Republican can- 
didate to the Mass. House of Repre- 
sentatives from Petersham at the last 
election. — E. A. Burt is teaching Bi- 
ology in the college at Middlebury, 
Vt.—C. R. Falk has started on a tour 
round the world.— Ralph Bisbee is 
senior member of the firm of Bisbee 
& Kollock, attorneys, Portland, Ore. 
— A. P. Stone is employed in the law 
firm of Blodgett & Bancroft, 28 
State St., Boston. — A. S. Apsey has 
opened a law office in Boston. — Jos. 
W. Glover is an instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan.—F. W. Moore 
has been engaged for another year as 
manager of Harvard Athletics. — F. 
W. Dallinger, Rep., was elected to the 
Mass. State Senate from the third 
Middlesex district. 


1894. 
E. K. Rann, See. 
Watertown. 

P. W. Wrenn is in the office of D. 
M. Osborne & Co., Vienna, Austria.— 
H. B. Smith is principal of Old Town 
High School, Maine. — C. H. Holmes 
is with Lyon & Healy, Chicago. — W. 
F. Boos has been studying chemistry 
at Heidelberg. —G. A. Walker has 
been traveling in France and Germany; 
he is now in the Harvard Graduate 
School. — E. B. Bishop is now in the 
Harvard Law School.—J. Sullivan, 
Jr., is studying abroad as Kirkland 
fellow in History from Harvard Uni- 
versity ; address, Brown, Shipley & 
Co., London. — G. B. Wilson is teach- 
ing in the Brookline High School. — 
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F. L. Lowell has been recorder at the 
Children’s Hospital, Somerville. — H. 
Kennedy and S. B. Richardson have 
been traveling abroad. — W. P. Hap- 
good is with Franklin MacVeagh & 
Co., Chicago ; address, 35 East 53d St. 
— E. K. Rand is teaching Latin at the 
University of Chicago; address, 35 
East 53d St. —J. L. Frazeur is teach- 
ing Biology at the English High and 
Manual Training School, Chicago, — 
H. J. Hughes is in the town engineer’s 
office, Brookline. —J. Green, Jr., has 
been studying chemistry and mathe- 
maties at Washington University, St. 
Louis. — E. E. Starbuck is at Clark 
University, Worcester.— The alumni 
of Cushing Academy have elected E. 
N. Vose a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Academy. — F. L. 
Tufts is pursuing the study of physics 
as a university fellow at Columbia 
University. 
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1895. 
ABert H. Newman, Sec. 
437 Marlborough St., Boston. 

E. V. Huntington and J. K. Whitte- 
more have been appointed instructors 
in Mathematics at Harvard. — The fol- 
lowing men have been appointed assist- 
ants at Harvard for this year: W. D. 
Collins, A. Durward, C. M. Flandrau, 
G. LeClear, P. La Rose, W. E. Stark, 
M. B. Tinker. —The following are in 
the Law School: C. H. Abbott, E. K. 
Arnold, L. M. Bigelow, N. W. Bing- 
ham, W. D. Brookings, H. W. Brown, 
E. L. Bryant, W. E. Burke, L. M. 
Cahn, W. H. Cameron, E. B. Church, 
F. B. Coffin, E. B. Conant, J. E. Con- 
nelly, N. P. Dodge, H. Dudley, G. 
Edmunds, F. S. Elliot, H. Frazier, H. 
Gilsey, M. G. Gonterman, R. Gray, E. 
Harding, R. W. Harrison, W. T. Hart- 
zell, A. A. Highlands, W. F. Hodge, 
G. Hogg, T. B. Hughes, W. E. Hutton, 
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A. D. Irving, E. James, R. H. John- 
son, G. A. Kaven, J. J. McCarthy, J. 
F. McGrath, R. L. Manning, C. J. Mor- 
rison, W. B. Moulton, G. S. T. Newell, 
P. Nichols, E. S. Page, W. R. Peabody, 
A. J. Peters, C. A. Poth, A. Potter, R. 
L. Raymond, J. B. Read, L. J. Roess, 
H. A. L. Sand, J. Sargent, A. B. 
Schaffner, W. H. Smith, T. Spalding, 
J. Staab, J. L. Stackpole, D. Tiffany, 
N. H. White, S. P. White, A. White- 
side, H. Whitmore, W. B. Wolffe, J. 
W. Worthington, W. S. Youngman. — 
The following are in the Graduate 
School: W. Ames, H. E. Andrews, M. 
Benshimol, A. W. K. Billings, H. H. 
Chamberlin, G. F. Cole, W. W. Com- 
fort, R. W. Coues, A. L. Cross, H. E. 
Cushman, A. E. Doucette, J. A. Fair- 
lee, J. W. Folsom, H. B. Foster, E. 
H. Goodwin, C. S. Griffin, F. O. 
Grover, M. Hisa, S. R. Hooper, L. P. 
Lane, J. H. Lewis, A. Lincoln, F. R. 
Loring, H. E. Lower, W. E. McEl- 
fresh, E. von Mach, G. T. Moore, C. 
E. Noyes, P. D. Phair, J. F. Porter, 
H. W. Prescott, C. Y. Rice, W. H. 
Riddle, C. E. Seaman, W. H. Sheldon, 
F. N. Spindler, E. E. Stoll, W. P. 
Woodman, H. H. Yeames. — The fol- 
lowing are in the Medical School: S. 
K. Fenollosa, L. V. Friedman, F, J. 
Geib, D. C. Greene, J. C. Hancock, H. 
F. Hartwell, H. W. Jameson, P. S. 
McAdams, W. J. McDonald, W. B. 
Odiorne, A. C. Potter, J. W. Scher- 
eschewsky, F. S. Snow, J. W. Thomas, 
W. Tileston, G. A. Waterman. — The 
following men are in the Divinity 
School: F. F. McGirr, R. W. Stimson; 
and at the Lawrence Scientific School 
is H. V. D. Allen. — F. v. Briesen is 
studying both in the New York Uni- 
versity Law School and the law office 
of Briesen & Knauth. — W. M. Briggs 
is with the Boston real estate firm of 
Codman & Codman. — R. T. Capen is 
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studying at the Newton Theological 
Seminary, Newton Centre.—D. D. 
Cassidy is with Blackall & Newton, 
architects, Boston. —J. T. Emott is 
at the New York University Law 
School. — R. R. Gardner is studying 
music in Vienna.—E. J. Holmes is 
also abroad. —S. E. Johnson and E. 
T. Stiger are with the Boston publish- 
ing house of Lamson, Wolffe & Co. — 
R. M. Johnson is in the general office 
of the Chicago and North Western 
Railway at Chicago. — T. R. Kimball 
and H. R. Talbot are at the Episco- 
pal Theological School, Cambridge. — 
E. B. Lambert is with Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., bankers, Boston. — A. S. 
Learoyd is in the Boston office of the 
Fitchburg R. R. Co.— A. M. Line is 
at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York. — G. G. Murchie 
is at the Ecole de Medicine, Paris. — 
G. C. Lodge and J. T. Stickney are 
studying in Paris. —C. H. Mills is 
learning the cotton business in the 
Boston Manufacturing Co.’s mills. — 
F. H. Nash and A. P. Teele are in the 
Boston University Law School. —T. 
Parker is in the law office of Chas. 
B. Southard, Boston. — F. O. Poole is 
in the Library Department of Am- 
herst College. — B. Reed is with Wal- 
ter Kimball & Co., picture dealers, 
Boston. —C. A. Shaw is with R. L. 
Day & Co., bankers and brokers, Bos- 
ton. — H. W. Smith is studying at the 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Bos- 
ton.— A. E. Upham is principal of 
the High School at Newmarket, N. 
H.—J. T. Whicher is with the Bos- 
ton bankers and brokers, E. C. Stan- 
wood & Co. — P. G. Noon is teaching 
Physics in the Boston Homoeopathic 
Medical School. — B. Holbrook is at 
the University of Pennsylvania Medi- 
cal School. 
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At the request of the Graduate Club 
the undersigned has undertaken to 
keep a record of the addresses and 
achievements of those men who were 
members of the Club during the years 
1889-95. Circulars and blanks were 
issued last June, and in response to 
these, the address, past and present 
positions, distinctions awarded, and 
principal publications made since leav- 
ing the Graduate School, were obtained 
from many of the Graduate Students 
of the years named. The Club had, 
during this period, 327 members, in- 
cluding those of the present year also. 
The addresses of 23 of these 327 men 
were not found, and consequently no 
circulars were sent to them. Of the 
remaining 304, information was re- 
ceived from 150, or 49 per cent. 

Below are given the principal re- 
sults of this inquiry, so far as con- 
cerns addresses for 1895-96; other 
important positions held since leaving 
the Graduate School; and principal 
publications since leaving Harvard. 
To save room, data apt to be gen- 
erally known are omitted. Thus the 
names of present Instructors or Stu- 
dents at Harvard and of men who 
have been long at one place are, for 
the most part, omitted. The addresses 
of many former members of the Grad- 
uate Club, not given in the following 
list, will be found in the pamphlet, 
published by the University, giving 
the names and addresses of living 
Bachelors and Masters of Arts, 1895. 

C. Abbe, Jr., attended Graduate 
School during 94-5; Instructor in 
Physiography, Columbian College, 
Washington, from 1895. 

J. Allen, ’92-4; Instructor in Math- 
ematics, Cornell Univ., from 1894. 


[ December, 
F. Anderegg, ’88-9; Prof. of Math- 


5D? 
ematics, Oberlin, O. 

A. P. Andrews, ’93-; reappointed 
Rogers Memorial Fellow. 

C. H. Arnold, ’92-3; Electrician 
with American Bell Telephone Co. 

F. C. Babbitt, 90-5; studying at 
American School of Classical Studies, 
Athens, Greece. 

F. H. Bailey, ’88-’92; Asst. Prof. 
of Mathematics, Mass. Inst. of Tech- 
nology, Boston. 

C. H. Barnwell, ’92-4; Prof. of 
English, Hollins Inst., Hollins, Vir- 
ginia, since 1894. 

W.B. Bentley, 89-91; Assoc. Prof. 
of Physics and Chemistry, Fayette- 
ville, Ark. 

A. L. Bondurant, ’92-3; Prof. of 
Latin, Univ. of Mississippi. 

W. T. Brewster, 92-4; Tutor in 
Rhetoric, Columbia Univ., New York 
since 1894; has published “ Specimens 
of Narration” (Holt: New York), 
1895. 

E. A. Bryan, ’92-3; President Wash- 
ington Agricultural College and School 
of Science, Pullman, Wash.; published 
“The Mark in Europe and America” 
(Boston), 1893. 

E. A. Burt, 93-5; Prof. Natural 
History, Middlebury College, Middle- 
bury, Vt. 

H. E. Burton, ’92-5; studying at 
American School at Rome, on Parker 
Fellowship. 

F. G. Caffey, ’91-2; has practiced 
law in Alabama since 1894. 

G. A. Campbell, ’91-3; studying 
Mathematics and Physics, Faculté des 
Sciences, Paris; at Vienna Univ., ’94— 
5; at Gittingen, 93-4. 

J. O. Campbell, 93-4 ; 1066 Mid- 
dlesex St., Lowell, Mass.; Pastor West- 
minster United Presbyterian Church, 


Lowell; Special Lecturer, Theological 
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Seminary, Allegheny, Pa.; D. D., Mt. 
Union College, Ohio, 1894. 

W. B. Carpenter, ’90-1; Sub-master 
and Instructor of Mathematics, High 
School, Woonsocket, R. I., since 1893. 

B. E. Carter, Jr., 91-3; Instructor 
in Mathematics, Mass. Inst. of Tech- 
nology, Boston, since 1893. 

J. IF. Carter, 90-1 ; 18 High St., 
Fall River, Mass.; Rector of St. 
Mark’s (P. E.) Church since 1893. 

G. A. Chamberlain, ’91-2; Instrue- 
tor of Physics, East Side High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

F. D. Chester, 91-4; in Damascus, 
Syria, as Rogers Fellow; has pub- 
lished contributions to American Ori- 
ental Society Proceedings, April, 1893; 
Journal, 1894. 

J. B. Chittenden, ’89-’91; Instrue- 
tor in Mathematics, Columbia and 
Barnard colleges, New York; Ph. D. 
at Kénigsberg, 1893; Thesis: “Theory 
of Hermite’s Form of Lamé’s Equa- 
tion.” (Leipzig: Treubner.) 

C. C. Closson, ’92-4; Instructor in 
Political Economy, Univ. of Chicago, 
IIL, since Jan., 1895. 

F. R. Clow, ’91-2, 93-5; Teacher 
of History, State Normal School, Osh- 
kosh, Wis., from 1895. 

G. L. Collie, ’90-3; Professor of 
Geology, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis.; 
Ph. D., Harvard, 1893. Published 
“Geology of Conanicut Island, R. I.” 
(Madison, Wis.) 

B. M. Davis, ’92-5; Asst. in Botany, 
Univ. of Chicago, Il. 

A. M. Day, ’92-4; Asst. in Political 
Economy, Columbia and Barnard col- 
leges, since 1894; Univ. Extension Lec- 
turer, 1894-95. 

E. B. Delabarre, ’88-9 ; Assoc. Prof. 
of Psychology, Brown Univ., since 
1892; Ph. D., Freiburg, i. B., 1891; 


Published: “ Uber Bewegungs-Empfin- 
dungen” (Freiburg); “ L’influence de 
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attention sur les mouvements respira- 
toires,” Revue philsophique, 1892; “The 
Influence of Muscular States on Con- 
sciousness,” Mind, 1892; “ Les labora- 
toires de psychologie en Amérique,” 
Annee Psychologique, 1894. 

S.C. Derby, 91-3; Prof. of Latin in 
the Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 

F. W. Dewart, ’90-2; 2907 St. Vin- 
cent Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; LL. B., St. 
Louis Law School; practicing law; 
Asst. See. City Council, St. Louis; 
Asst. at Missouri Bot. Garden till 
April, 1893. 

R. E. Dodge, ’90-4; Instr. in Geo- 
graphy and Geology, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, New York. 

R. E. N. Dodge, ’89-’91; Instr. in 
English Literature, Brown Univ. from 
1895; Instr. in English, Barnard Col- 
lege, 1894-95. 

B. M. Duggar, 93-5; Botanical 
Asst., State Lab. of Natural History, 
Champaign, Ill. 

F, L. Dunlap, 92-5; Asst. in Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Kent Chemical Lab., 
New Haven, Conn. 

H. C. Emery, ’92-3; Instr. in Polit- 
ical Economy and Sociology, Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me. 

H. K. Estabrook, ’94—5, care Messrs. 
Munroe & Co., 7 rue Scribe, Paris ; 
studying in German universities. 

H. H. Field, ’88-’91; Director of 
International Bureau for Zodlogy, 
Zurich, Switzerland, from 1895; since 
1891, student of Zodlogy at Leipzig, 
Freiburg, and Paris. Published: “ Zur 
Morphologie der Harnblase bei den 
Amphibien ” (Jena, 1894); “ Ueber die 
Entwickelung der Wirbelsiiule bei den 
Amphibien” (Leipzig, 1895), and minor 
articles in Anab. Auz., Zeitschr. f. wiss. 
Mikr., Biol. Centralbl., ete. 

H. D. Foster, 91-3; Prof. of His- 
tory, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H., since 1893. 
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T. W. Galloway, ’89~91; Prof. of 
Biology, Missouri Valley College, Mar- 
shall, Missouri, since 1891; Ph. D., 
Cumberland Univ., Lebanon, Tenn., 
1892. 

J. H. Gerould, ’92-5; Instr. in 
Zoblogy, Dartmouth Coll., Hanover, 
N. H., since Jan., 1895. 

J. W. Glover, ’92-5; Instr. in Mathe- 
matics, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 

E. B. Greene, ’90-3; Assoc. Prof. of 
History, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, IIL., 
from 1895; last year, Asst. Prof. 

H. S. Grindley, ’92-4; Asst. Prof. 
of Chemistry, University of Lllinois, 
Champaign, Il. ; last year, Instr. 

S. B. Harding, ’93-5 ; Asst. Prof. 
of European History, Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington, Ind. 

T. W. Harris, ’84~’90; Supt. of 
Schools, Keene, N. H., since 1894. 
Published “The Schools of the City 
of Keene,” Granite Monthly, May, 
1895. 

H. B. Hastings, 91-3 ; Teacher in 
public school, Comfort, Kendall Co., 
Texas ; 1893-95, engaged in the pub- 
lishing business, Boston. 

H. T. Hildreth, 92-3; Acting Prof. 
of Ancient Languages, Roanoke Col- 
lege, Salem, Va. 

L. L. Hooper, ’89-’91 ; Teacher of 
Mathematics, Smith Academy, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

W. G. Howard, ’91-3; Instr. in 
German, Princeton Coll., Princeton, 
N. J., since 1893. 

W. D. Howe, ’94-5 ; Instr. in Eng- 
lish, Butler College, Irvington, Ind. 

W. L. Jennings, ’89-’92; Asst. 
Prof. Chemistry, Worcester Poly- 
technic Inst., Worcester, Mass., since 
1894. Published with E. Fisher: 
“Ueber die Constitution des Hydro- 
eyanrosaniline und des Fuchsins” 
(Berlin) 1893; “Ueber die Verbin- 
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dungen des Zucker mit den mehrever- 
tigen Phenole ” (Berlin), 1894. 

L. N. Johnson, ’91-2; Instr. in 
(Cryptogamic) Botany, Univ. of Mich., 
since 1892. 

H. McC. Kelly, ’90-93; teaching 
Zodlogy at Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa; in 1893-94, teaching at 
Northwestern Univ., Evanston, Ill. 

A. Kendrick, ’90-3; Asst. Prof. 
of Physics, Worcester Polytechnic 
Inst., Worcester, Mass., since 1893. 
Has published “On the Damping of 
Belt-Magnets and Ring-Magnets by 
surrounding Copper,” Am. Jour. Sci. 
xlvii, 1894. 

C. A. Kofoid, 91-4 ; Superintend. 
ent of the Biological Station, Univ. 
of Illinois, Champaign, II1., from 1895 ; 
1894-95, Instr. in Vertebrate Mor. 
phology, Univ. of Michigan. Has pub- 
lished “The early Development of 
Limax,” Bull. Mus. Comp. Zoil., Aug., 
1895. 

H. L. Koopman, ’92-3; Librarian 
of Brown Univ., Providence, R. L, 
since 1893; has published “ Functions 
of a University Library,” Library 
Journal, Dec., 1894. 

T. G. Lee, 91-2; Prof. of Histo- 
logy and Embryology, Univ. of Min- 
nesota, since 1892. 

A. W. Long, ’90-3; Master in 
English, Lawrenceville, N. J., since 
1893. 

R. M. Lovett, 92-3; Instructor in 
English, Univ. of Chicago, since 1893. 

E. McClure, 93-4; Professor of 
Chemistry, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore., samme as before coming to Grad- 
uate School. 

Kenneth McKenzie, 92-5; Instr. in 
Modern Languages, Union Coll., 
Schenectady, N. Y., from 1895. 

J. M. Manly, ’88-’91 ; Professor of 
the English Language, Brown Univ., 
Providence, R. I., since 1892; ibid. 
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Jan.—June, 1891, Acting Asst. Prof. ; 
1891-92, Assoc. Prof. Has published 
“ Lok-Sounday ; Studies and Notes in 
Philology and Literature,” vol. i, Bos- 
ton; “Observations on the Language 
of the Legend of Good Women,” 
ibid. 

W. G. Manly, 89-90; Prof. of 
Greek Language and Literature, Mis- 
souri Univ., Columbia, Mo. 

M. A. Marsh, ’91-2; Instr. in 
Pratt Inst., Brooklyn, N. Y., since 
1892. 

C. F. Marbut, 93-5 ; Instr. in Ge- 
ology and Mineralogy, Univ. of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 

J. L. Markley, ’86-’90 ; Asst. Prof. 
of Mathematics, Univ. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. (On leave of ab- 
sence for 1895-96.) 

S. E. Mezes, ’89-’92 ; Adj. Prof. of 
Philosophy, Univ. of Texas, Austin, 
Texas, since 1894; Lecturer Bryn 
Mawr College, 1892-93; Docent in 
Philosophy, Univ. of Chicago, 1893- 
94. Has published “ Freedom,” Jnt. 
Jour. of Ethics, Apr., 1893 ; “ Pleasure 
and Pain defined,” Philos. Review, Jan., 
1895. 

C. L. Mix, ’90-1 ; teaching Biology 
in Chicago High Schools. 

DuB. S. Morris, 93-4; Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. During 
1894-95 studied Social Science at Co- 
lumbia Univ., N. Y. 

E. P. Morton, ’91-3 ; Instr. in Eng- 
lish, Indiana Univ., Bloomington, 
Ind., from 1895; Teacher of English, 
French, and Greek, Blackburn Univ., 
Carlinville, Ill., 1893-95. 

W. S. Nickerson, 90-4; Instr. in 
Biol., Northwestern Univ., Evanston, 
Ill., from 1895 ; Prof. of Biology and 
Histology, ad interim, 1894-95, Univ. 
of Colorado. Has published “On 
Stichocotyle Nephropis, Cunningham,” 
in Zodlogisches Jahrbuch, 1895. 
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A. Oliver, Jr., 94-5; Master of 
Greek, Adv. Latin, and Ancient His- 
tory, “ The Pomfret School,”? Pomfret 
Centre, Conn., from 1895. 

A. H. Patterson, 92-3; Instr. in 
Physics, Univ. of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga., since Aug., 1894. 

G. J. Peirce, 90-4; Instr. in 
Botany, Indiana Univ., Bloomington, 
Ind.; Ph. D., Leipzig, 1894 ; has pub- 
lished “On the Structure of the 
Haustoria of some Phanerogamic 
Parasites,” Ann. of Bot., Sept., 1893 ; 
“ A Contribution to the Physiology of 
the Genus Cuscuta,’? Ann. of Bot., 
Mar., 1894; “Das Endringung von 
Wiirzeln in lebende Gewebe,’’ Botan- 
ische Zeitung, Sept., 1894; ‘ Botany 
at the Germany Universities,” Educa- 
tional Review, Jan., 1895; “ Develop- 
ment of Botany in Germany during 
the Nineteenth Century.” Transl. from 
the German of E. Strasburger, Bot. 
Gazette, 1895. 

W. L. Phelps, ’90-2; Instr. in. 
English Literature, Yale College, 
since 1892. Has published “ The Be- 
ginnings of the English Romantic 
Movement” (Boston: Ginn & Co.) ; 
“Selections from the Poetry and 
Prose of Thomas Gray” (Boston: 
Ginn & Co.); “Irving’s Tales of a 
Traveller” (New York : Putnam); Ir- 
ving’s Sketch Book” (New York : 
Putnam) ; ‘‘Chapman’s Plays,” Mer- 
maid Series (London). 

A. B. Pierce, ’91-2; Instr. in 
Mathematics, Univ. of California, 
since 1892. 

A. H. Pierce, 91-4; studying Psy- 
chology and Philosophy at Paris, on 
Kellogg Fellowship from Amherst 
Coll. 

H. S. Pratt, 92-3; Prof. of Biol- 
ogy, Haverford Coll., Haverford, Pa., 
since 1893. 

G. A. Reisner, ‘90-3; Friedenau bei 
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Berlin, Feurigstr. 6, Germany. 
“ Wissenschaftlicher - Hiilfsarbeiter ” 
in the Egyptian (Assyrian) Depart- 
ment of Kén. Pr. Museum, Berlin; 
working on Babylonian clay tablets ; 
has published “Sumero-Babylonische 
Hymnen aus der Griechischer Zeit.” 
(Berlin: Spemann.) 

H. M. Richards, ’92-5 ; studying in 
Germany. Address, Brown, Shipley 
& Co., Founders Court, E. C., Lon- 
don, England. 

W. E. Ritter, ’89-’91 ; Asst. Prof. 


of Biology, Univ. of California, 


Berkeley, Cal., since 1893; Inst. in 
Biol., ibid. 1891-93 ; various papers in 
journals. 


E. D. Roe, ’88-’92 ; Assoc. Prof. of 
Mathematics, Oberlin Coll., Oberlin, 
Ohio, since 1892 ; has published “The 
Probability of Freedom,” “A Cri- 
tique of Spinoza’s Demonstration of 
Necessity,” Bib. Sac., Oberlin, Oct., 
1894. 

G. B. Rogers, ’93-5; Instr. in 
Latin, Phillips Exeter Acad., Exeter, 
N. H. 

A. H. Sanford, 93-4; chair of 
History and Civics, State Normal 
School, Stevens Point, Wis., since 
1894. 

W. Schoch, ’93-4 ; has returned to 
his position of Principal of High 
School, San Antonio, Texas. 

H. van Schrenk, ’93-4; Instr. in 
Botany and Zodlogy, St. Louis Man- 
ual ‘Training School, Washington 
Univ., St. Louis, Mo. 

R. E. Schuh, 93-4 ; Pastor of M. E. 
Church, Cottage City, since 1894. 

W. A. Setchell, ’87-’91; Prof. of 
Botany, Univ. of California, from 1895, 
Asst. Prof. (elect) of Botany, Yale 
Coll., from 1895 ; at Yale Univ. since 
1891; Asst. in Biology, 1891-92; 
Instr. in Biology, 1892-95 ; also Instr. 
in Botany at Marine Biol, Lab., Wood’s 
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Hole, Mass., since 1890; has pub- 
lished “ On the Classification and Dis- 
tribution of the Lammariaceae,” in 
Trans. Conn. Acad., ix, 1893 ; “ Notes 
on Ustilagineae,” Bot. Gazette, xix, 
1894 (with Isaac Holden and F. S. 
Collins); ‘ Phycotheca Boreali-Ameri- 
cana,” Fasics, I, II, 1895. 

D. W. Shea, ’86-9; Prof. of Phy- 
sics and Electrical Engineering, Univ. 
of Illinois, Champaign, IIl., since 1892; 
has published “Ueber die Brechung 
des Lichtes in den Metallen,” in 
Wied. Ann., 1892. 

F. Smith, 91-3 ; Instr. in Zodlogy, 
Univ. of Illinois, Champaign, IIl., and 
Asst. Zoilogist in Ill. State Lab. of 
Nat. Hist., Champaign, Ill. ; has pub- 
lished “A List of Protozoa and Mol- 
lusea,” in Bull. U.S. Fish Com., 1894; 
and “A Preliminary Account of Two 
New Oligochaeta from Illinois,” in 
Bull. State Lab., N. H., 1895. 

D. DeW. Smyth, ’91-2; Assoc. 
Prof. in Hamilton Coll., Clinton, N. Y.; 
A. M., Columbia Coll., 1895. 

L. F. Snow, 89-90; Dean, Wo- 
man’s College, Brown Univ., Provi- 
dence, R. I., since 1892. 

A. E. Taylor, 93-4 ; Graduate Stu- 
dent in Chemistry at Cornell Univ., 
Ithaca, N. Y., since 1894. 

J. L. Tilton, ’94-5 ; returns to pro- 
fessorship of Natural Sciences, Simp- 
son Coll., Indianola, Iowa. 

F. N. Tisdel, 93-5 ; Assoc. Prof. of 
Rhetoric and Oratory, Oberlin, Ohio. 

L. M. Verbeck, ’92-3; 1893-94, 
Asst. in Chemistry, Iowa Coll., Grin- 
ne!l, lowa ; 1894-95, Instr. id., ibid. 

H. B. Ward, ’90-2; Assoc. Prof. 
Zoblogy, Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb., since 1893 ; 1892-93, Instr. in 
Morphology, Univ. of Michigan; is 
publishing “‘ Parasites of Man and the 
Domestie Animals,” 1895. 


L. G. Westgate, 91-2 ; Teacher of 
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Sciences, Evanston High School, 
Evanston, IIl., since 1893. 

W. B. Waterman, ’91-2 ; Principal 
of High School, Medway. 

W. J. Whitney, 94-5; Instr. in 
History, Drury Coll. Springfield, 
Mo. 

A. B. Willmott, ’90-2; Prof. of 
Natural Science, McMaster Univ., 
Toronto, Canada. 

G. P. Winship, 93-5 ; 357 Benefit 
St., Providence, R. I., in charge of a 
private library. 

E. L. Whitney, ’88-91; Prof. of 
History, Benzonia Coll., Benzonia, 
Mich., since 1894 ; 1891-92, taught at 
Wisner, Neb.; 1892-93, Prof. of His- 
tory and Modern Languages, Norwich 
Univ., Vt.; 1893-94, Instr. of History, 
Mass. Inst. of Technology. Has pub- 
lished “Government of the Colony of 
South Carolina,” in Johns Hopkins 
Studies. 

F. H. Wood, ’91-2; Instr. in His- 
tory, Worcester Acad., Worcester, 
since 1894 ; 1893-94, Instr. in Latin 
and English Acad., Northwestern 
Univ., Evanston, Ill. 

Of those Graduate Students from 
whom data have been received, there 
are teaching, at Univ. of Illinois, 5 ; 
Brown Univ., 4; Columbia Coll. 3; 
Univ. of Chicago, 3; Univ. of Michi- 
gan, 3; Northwestern Univ., 3; Ober- 
lin Coll., 3; Mass. Inst. of Technol., 
Worcester Polytech. Inst., Yale, and 
the State Universities of California, 
Indiana, and Missouri, each 2. 

There is at least one Graduate Stu- 
dent of this period teaching in the 
following additional State Universi- 
ties : Georgia, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, Ohio, and Texas; at Cor- 
nell University, and at Darmouth, 
Princeton, and Beloit Colleges. 

Abroad, the former members of the 
Graduate Club are to be found study- 


ing in Germany, France, Vienna, 
Rome, Athens, and Syria, and one is 
located permanently in Zurich. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
foregoing list includes less than half 
of the members of the Graduate Club 
of the period from 1889 to 1895. 

It is strongly desired that those 
who received the blank from the 
Graduate Club and have not filled it 
out should do so now, and mail it to 
the undersigned, and that those for- 
mer members of the School who have 
not received circulars should send 
their addresses. 

It is intended to ask past members 
of the Graduate Club, about June Ist 
of each year, to send their addresses 
for the following year to me; and 
changes of address, promoticns, and 
publications of Graduate Students of 
the years 1889 to 1895 will be re- 
corded in these columns as soon as 
possible after information of them 
has been received. Any such infor- 
mation will, moreover, be welcomed 
at any time, addressed to the under- 
signed at 11 Francis Avenue, Cam- 
bridge. 

Chas. B. Davenport, ’88. 
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James Francis Ruggles, L. S., ’48, 
died at New York, Sept. 22. He was 
the son of Samuel B. Ruggles, who 
gave Gramercy Park to New York 
city, and was one of the founders of 
the Erie Canal. Educated at Columbia 
College and the Harvard Law School, 
Mr. Ruggles began the practice of law 
in New York. When still young he 


served as private secretary to Gov, ' 


Hunt, and soon after was employed in 
the organization of the Central Park. 
One of the incorporators of the Men- 


delssohn Glee Club and of the Players’ 
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Club, he also belonged to the Century 
and Lawyers’ Clubs. It was largely 
through his efforts that the Harvard 
crew of ’69 was sent to England to 
row Oxford. A widow and two chil- 
dren survive. 

The Hon. J. W. Foster, L. S., ’56, on 
Oct. 5, addressed the Episcopal con- 
vention at Minneapolis, Minn., on the 
subject of foreign missionary work, 
basing his address on his observations 
in China and Japan during his recent 
trip as peace agent for China. Among 
Harvard men who attended the con- 
vention were Bishops F. D. Hunting- 
ton, ¢’42, W. S. Perry, ’54, and Wm. 
Lawrence, ’71. 

Judge H. E. Howland, / 57, pre- 
sided at the dinner given at Sherry’s, 
New York city, to the Cambridge- 
Yale athletes, on Oct. 5. 

Thomas H. Clark, Gr. Sch., ’78-9, 
is speaker of the Alabama House of 
Representatives. 

Dr. Joseph Wileox Hastings, m’56, 
died Sept. 23 at Warren, where he had 
lived since 1858. During the war he 
served for three years in the 21st and 
33d regiments Mass. Vols., as surgeon, 
being mustered out June 11, 1865, Al- 
ways active in town affairs, he was a 
member of the school committee and 
board of health, and was a director of 
the Warren Public Library. From 
1889 until his death he served on the 
State Board of Health. He leaves a 
widow and two sons. 

J. W. Glover, p ’95, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in Mathematics in 
the University of Michigan. 

But one manuscript was received in 
competition for the prize of $400 given 
by the Astronomical Journal, edited by 
Dr. B. A. Gould, ’44, “for the most 
thorough diseussion of the theory of 
the rotation of the earth with refer- 
ence to the recently discovered vari- 
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ations of latitude.’ The paper was 
sent and the prize received by Prof. 
Simon Newcomb, s 58. 

Dr. G. L. Richards, m ’86, has 
opened an office in Taunton. 

Among the members of the jury of 
awards of the Atlanta Exposition are 
the following: Pres. D. C. Gilman, 
h’76, chairman; Pres. C. K. Adams, 
h’86; D. H. Burnham, h ’93 ; Prof. 
Simon Newcomb, s ’58; Prof. C. S. 
Sargent, 62 ; Chancellor Winfield S. 
Chaplin, 4 ’93, of Washington Univer- 
sity ; and Prof. I. N. Hollis. 

Dr. E. H. Page, d ’95, is practicing 
in Fitchburg. 

The following Harvard men are of- 
ficers of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society for the ensuing year: 
F. H. Appleton, ’69, pres.; Walter 
Hunnewell, ’65, vice-pres.; B. M. Wat- 
son, Jr., 70, professor of botany and 
vegetable physiology ; S. H. Scudder, 
s 62, professor of entomology. 

S. M. Child, 7 ’90, has been ap- 
pointed assistant city solicitor of Bos- 
ton. 

S. W. Cox, Gr. Sch., has been ap- 
pointed principal of McCollom Insti- 
tute, Mount Vernon, N. H. 

Dr. John Taylor Bottomley, m ’94, 
died at Lee on July 16. He graduated 
from Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
in 1889, before going to the Harvard 
Medical School. 

Col. Wm. Winthrop, L. S., ’53, re- 
tired on July 31 from the office of as- 
sistant judge-advocate of the army, 
with which he had been connected for 
more than thirty years. 

Gov. Greenhalge has appointed Dr. 
R. B. Dixon, m ’79,a member of the 
Mass. Nautical Training School Com- 
mission. Dr. Dixon is the author of 
“Fore and Aft,” a sea story, and of 
“What is to be Done,” a guide for 
nurses. 
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William Jones Hoppin, / ’35, died 
at Providence, R. I., on Sept. 3. He 
was born in Providence, April 21, 
1813 ; studied at Yale ; received his 
A. B. at Middlebury, Vt., in 1832; and 
after graduating from the Harvard 
Law School, he practiced his profession 
in New York city. He was the first 
president of the Union League Club, 
and an originator of the Century Club 
there. He served as juror at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, and was a trustee 
of the Metropolitan Art Museum, New 
York. As secretary of the U. S. 
Legation in London under Ministers 
Schenck, Welsh, Lowell, and Phelps, 
he formed a large acquaintance among 
English and Americans. He was the 
author of several dramatic works.. He 
never married. At the time of his 
death he was the oldest living graduate 
of the Law School, a seniority now 
held by Jas. F. Joy, ’36. 

Alfred Hemenway, L. S., 63, is a 
member of the Executive Committee 
of the American Bar Association. 

Dr. C. E. Hosmer, m ’67, Dr. G. 
W. Porter, m ’74, and W. L. Bouvé, 
1°79, are members-elect of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives. 

Kernan Robson, p ’94, is professor 
of English at the University of South 
Dakota. 

John I. Phinney, Gr. Sch., 94-5, is 
teaching science in the High School, 
Brockton. 

G. James Pierce, s’90 (Ph. D., Leip- 
zig, 94), has been appointed instructor 
of Botany at the University of Indiana; 
address, Box 572, Bloomingdale, Ind. 

H. M. Knowlton, L. S., ’69, Rep., 
has been reélected attorney-general of 
Mass. 

Isaac Lawrence, L. S.,’47, was the 
candidate of the New York State 
Democracy to the Assembly from the 
29th district of New York city. 
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A tablet has been put on the old 
house at the southwest corner of Spruce 
and 6th Streets, Philadelphia, to mark 
the birthplace of Joseph Jefferson, 
h 95. 

J. S. Grinnell, L. S., ’45, was the 
recent Democratic candidate for attor- 
ney-general of Mass. 

Frederic Pearl, m ’94, has been ap- 
pointed by the trustees of the Boston 
City Hospital assistant physician in 
the new south wards. 

Moses Foster, L. S., 44, who died 
at Andover on June 27, was born in 
North Andover in 1822. He gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth College in 1841, 
and after studying at the Harvard 
Law School he began to practice at 
Andover. In 1856 he became cashier 
of the Andover National Bank. He 
was clerk and vestryman of Christ 
Church and treasurer of the Punchard 
School Fund. He left a widow and 
three sons. 

The Rev. N. P. Gilman, ¢ ’71, has 
resigned the editorship of the Literary 
World, Boston, to accept a professor- 
ship in the Meadville, Pa., Theological 
Seminary. 

Daniel Cady Eaton, s ’60, professor 
of Botany at Yale University, died at 
New Haven, June 29. He was a 
grandson of Amos Eaton, president of 
the Rensselaer Institute at Troy, N. Y., 
who was one of the pioneer botanists 
of the U. S. Born at Fort Gratiot, 
Mich., in 1834, he was graduated 
from Yale in 1857, and immediately 
began the study of botany under Prof. 
Asa Gray, h ’44, at the Lawrence 
Scientific School. After serving inthe 
Civil War, he became professor of Bot- 
any at Yale. He wrote copiously on 
botanical subjects, but his distinctive 
addition to his chosen science was his 
“Ferns (including the Ophioglos- 
saceae) of the United States of Amer- 
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ica and British North American Pos- 
sessions,” published in 1879-80, and 
dedicated to Prof. Gray. He leaves a 
widow and two ehildren. 

W. C. Osborn, / ’88, was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for State Senator 
from the 24th district of New York in 
the last campaign. 

Charles Cheyne Aitken, m 56, died 
Aug. 10, at Lunenburg, N. S. The 
son of Lieut. Roger Aitken of the Eng- 
lish navy, he was born in Lunenburg 
in 1824. Educated at King’s College 
and the Harvard Medical School, he 
practiced in his native town for nearly 
forty years. 

At the 31st convention of the Na- 
tional Dental Association, held at As- 
bury Park, N. J., Dr. Thomas Fille- 
brown, d ’69, was reélected second 
vice-president. 

William Austin Dickinson, 7 ’54, 
died Aug. 16, at Amherst. He was 
graduated from Amherst College in 
1850, and after studying law in his 
father’s office and at the Harvard Law 
School was admitted to the Massa- 
chusetts bar in 1854. He entered his 
father’s law firm, and practiced in 
Amherst until his death. Always ac- 
tive in town affairs, he was president 
of the Amherst Water Co., director 
in the First National Bank, and presi- 
dent of the Village Improvement 
Association. He succeeded his father 
as treasurer of Amherst College, and 
devoted much of his time to its in- 
terests. Emily Dickinson, the poet, 
was his sister. 

Dr. George McLellan Staples, m ’55, 
died Sept. 7, at Dubuque, Ia., where 
he had practiced his profession for 
nearly forty years. Born at Buxton 
Centre, Me., in 1827, he was educated 
at Waterville College and the Har- 
vard Medical School, and in 1856 
went to Dubuque, Ia. During the 


Civil War he rose from surgeon in the 
14th Iowa Infantry to be medical di- 
rector of the right wing of the Six- 
teenth Army Corps. Returning to 
Iowa, he built up a large practice, and 
was sought for in difficult and obscure 
cases. He was a member of the 
American Medical Association and of 
the Academy of Medicine. Interested 
in many business enterprises, he was 
president of the Dubuque Specialty 
Machine Works and a director of the 
Second National Bank. A wife and 
four children survive. 

Francis A. Gaskill, L. S., 67, has 
been appointed a judge of the Massa- 
chusetts Superior Court. 

During the autumn, Dr. Brooke 
Herford, 4 ’91, paid a visit to this 
country. He conducted services at 
Appleton Chapel, delivered the Dud- 
leian lecture, and took part in the 
Unitarian Conference at Washington, 
D. C. 

Pres. T. M. Drown, L. S. S., ’63, of 
Lehigh University, received the degree 
of LL. D. at Columbia College in 
June. 

S. B. Harding, A. M., ’94, is instrue- 
tor in History at the Indiana State 
University. Mr. Harding published, 
in the Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science 
for July of this year, an article on the 
“ Minimum Principle of the Tariff of 
1828 and its Recent Revival,” which is 
the fruit of investigations carried on 
in the Graduate School at Harvard in 
1893-95. 

Alexander Hamilton Rice, LL. D., 
76, died of apoplexy in Boston on 
July 23. He was born at Newton, 
Aug. 30, 1818, graduated at Union 
College, 1844, was mayor of Boston, 
1856-57, member of Congress, 1858- 
66, and governor of Massachusetts, 
1876-78. 
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Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, h ’86, has 
received the degree of LL. D. from 
Edinburgh University. 

Richard Morris Hunt, who received 
the degree of LL. D. in 1892, died at 
Newport, R. I., on July 31, at the age 
of 67. He ranked among the most 
eminent of American architects. He 
learned his profession in Paris, and 
perhaps on that account worked by 
preference in the French Renaissance 
style. The Fogg Art Museum was 
designed by him. 

Ray G. Huling, Gr. Sch., was 
elected a director of the National 
Educational Association at its annual 
meeting in Denver. 

F. H. Hovey, / ’93, won the tennis 
championship of the United States, 
defeating R. D. Wrenn, ’95, last year’s 
champion. 

Prof. J. R. Wheeler, p ’85, fills the 
newly created professorship of Greek 
at Columbia College. He is a vice- 
president of the N. Y. Society of the 
Archaeological Institute of America. 

The Rev. George Ware Briggs, t’34, 
who died at Plymouth, Sept. 10, was 
born in Little Compton, R.I., April 8, 
1810. In return for such farm services 
as a child could render, he received 
instruction in Latin and mathematics 
from the Rev. Mace Shepard, the stern 
Calvinistie autocrat of the town, who, 
however bitterly hostile he might be 
to adults who differed from his re- 
ligions views, had yet a kindly sym- 
pathy and a helping hand for boys 
with intellectual ambitions. At the 
age of eleven George Briggs entered 
Brown University, and graduated in 
the Class of 1825. During and after 
his college course, though only a boy 
and not a stalwart one, he taught the 
village school in Little Compton. He 
returned to Providence to study medi- 
cine, and became acquainted with 


Frederick A. Farley, who took him to 
hear Dr. Channing. The result was 
that he abandoned medicine, and en- 
tered Harvard Divinity School, whence 
he graduated in 1834. He was or- 
dained at Fall River in 1834. His 
second parish was the First Church of 
Plymouth, —a connection that never 
ended except in form. He was settled 
over the First Church in Salem be- 
tween 1850 and 1869, and from that 
time till his death over the Third 
Church in Cambridgeport. Though 
he took no active part in pastoral work 
for the last five years of his life, his 
parish would not consent to his re- 
quest for dismissal. He received the 
degree of S. T. D. from Harvard in 
1855. He was twice married: to Miss 
Lucretia Bartlett, of Medford, during 
his Fall River settlement, and to Miss 
Lucia Russell, near the close of his 
Plymouth pastorate. Four children 
survive him: two daughters of the 
first marriage, two sons of the second, 
— Miss Briggs, Mrs. George Barker, 
George R. Briggs, ’74, of Plymouth, 
and Prof. LeBaron R. Briggs, 75, 
Dean of Harvard College. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


The Dudleian lecture this year was 
delivered in Appleton Chapel on Oct. 
16 by Dr. Brooke Herford, h ’91. 
The subject was the third of the series 
prescribed by Judge Dudley, in 1750, 
namely :—“For the detecting, and 
convicting, and exposing the idolatry 
of the Romish Church, their tyranny, 
usurpations, damnable heresies, fatal 
errors, abominable superstitions, and 
other erying wickednesses in their 
high places, and finally that the Church 
of Rome is that mystical Babylon, that 
man of sin, that apostate church spoken 
of in the New Testament.” Dr. Her- 
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ford stated “The answer of modern 
Liberalism to the claims of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church.” 

The Committee on the Memorial 
Fund to Dr. A. P. Peabody, ’26, intend 
to place a bronze tablet in Appleton 
Chapel. After this is done, about 
$4,000 will remain, the disposition of 
which has not yet been announced. 

The American Philological Associa- 
tion, at its annual convention at Den- 
ver, Colo., adopted the Report of the 
Committee of Twelve on the study of 
Greek. This report traversed the 
views set forth two years ago by the 
Committee of Ten. Prof. W. W. 
Goodwin, ’51, was chairman of the 
Twelve ; Profs. W. G. Hale, ’70, and 
G. L. Kittredge, ’82, were other mem- 
bers of it. 

Harvard is well represented among 
the officers of the American Antiqua- 
rian Society elected at the annual 
meeting at Worcester, on Oct. 23, 
viz.: Pres., Stephen Salisbury,’ 56, 
Worcester ; vice-pres., G. F. Hoar, ’46, 
Worcester; E. E. Hale, ’39, Roxbury ; 
council, S. A. Green, ’51, Boston; E. 
G. Smyth, h ’86, Andover; S. S. 
Green, 58, Worcester ; G. S. Hall, h 
78, Worcester ; secretary of domestic 
correspondence, C. F. Adams, ’56, 
Lincoln ; secretary of foreign corre- 
spondence, J. H. Trumbull, 2 ’74, 
Hartford, Conn. ; recording secretary, 
C. A. Chase, ’55, Worcester. 

In October some one removed the 
small iron cross from the south en- 
trance to the College Library. It was 
brought from Louisburg, after the 
capture of that place in 1745. 

R. M. Appleton, ’87, J. B. Holden, 
i 71, J. L. Hale, m ’68, Nathaniel 
Thayer, ’71, H. E. Ware, ’67, and E, 
M. Wheelwright, ’76, have recently 
been elected members of the Mass. 
Society of Colonial Wars. 


[ December, 


Since the publication of Mr. A. 
MeF. Davis’s article in the Graduates’ 
Magazine for March, he has ascer- 
tained that Thomas Hollis died Jan. 
24, 1731. 

At the annual convention of the 
Unitarian Sunday-school Society held 
at Providence, R. I., Oct. 17, Rev. W. 
H. Fish, Jr., °65, and Rev. C. E. St. 
John, ’79, were elected directors. Dr. 
Brooke Herford, h ’91, C. N. Good- 
rich, 73, James De Normandie, ¢ ’62, 
and C. F. Dole, ’68, delivered ad- 
dresses. 

The faculty of the Harvard Medical 
School has awarded the following schol- 
arships for 1895-96 : Edward M. Bar- 
ringer scholarship No. 1, H. T. Swain; 
Edward M. Barringer scholarship No. 
2, G. B. Magrath; Isaac Sweetser schol- 
arship, W. W. Harvey; Claudius M. 
Jones scholarship, L. G. Crandon; Al- 
Jred Hosmer Linden scholarship, H. A. 
Webber; Orlando W. Doe scholarship, 
F. W. Watkeys; Charles Pratt Strong 
scholarship, M. Ladd; Faculty scholar- 
ships, C. B. Wormelle, R. E. Stevens, 
J.S. Moore, and L. H. Ross. 

The national council of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society held its triennial meet- 
ing at Saratoga, N. Y.,Sept.11. Col. 
T. W. Higginson, ’41, declining re- 
election, Bishop H. C. Potter, h 790, 
was chosen president for the ensuing 
year. Among those elected senators 
were Pres. D. C. Gilman, h ’76, Dr. 
E. E. Hale, 39, Prof. S. E. Baldwin, 
h ’91, and Pres. C. F. Thwing, ’76. 

Curtis Guild, Jr., 81, G. P. Sanger, 
74, F. C. Lowell, ’76, William Rotch, 
’65, and J. B. Holden, / ’71, were dele- 
gates from Boston to the Mass. Re- 
publican State Convention. 

The portrait of the late Robert C. 
Winthrop, ’28, painted by D. Hun- 
tington in 1870, has been presented to 
the Peabody Museum by R. C. Win- 
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throp, Jr., 54, who has also given to 
the museum the portrait of George 
Peabody painted by Dickinson in 1868. 

Three of the five trustees of the Bos- 
ton Public Library are Harvard men, 
viz.: Ex-Mayor F. O. Prince, ’36, Dr. 
H. P. Bowditch, 61, and the Rev. 
James De Normandie, t 62. The li- 
brarian is Herbert Putnam, ’83. 

On the committee of fifty, organ- 
ized to purify the municipal govern- 
ment of New York city, are the fol- 
lowing Harvard men: J. C. Carter, ’50, 
J. H. Choate, 52, Dr. R. H. Derby, 
64, C. S. Fairchild, 63, P. B. Olney, 
64, Carl Schurz, h ’76, Seth Low, 
h 90. 

Among the directors elected at the 
annual meeting of the shareholders of 
the Fitchburg Railroad were Robert 
Codman, 44, E. D. Codman, ’86, and 
George Heywood, 748. 

The officers of the Boston Bar As- 
sociation for the ensuing year are, 
pres., Solomon Lincoln, ’57 ; vice-pres., 
G. O. Shattuck, ’51; treas., C. P. 
Greenough, ’64 ; sec., Sigourney But- 
ler, °77; council, J. C. Davis, ’58, 
Moorfield Storey, 66, C. K. Fay, ’67, 
E. W. Hutchins, ’72, L. S. Dabney, 
61, R. M. Saltonstall, ’80. 

Among the Boston delegates to the 
Massachusetts Democratic State Con- 
vention were Josiah Quincy, ’80, Si- 
gourney Butler, ’77, R. T. Paine, Jr., 
’82, S. V. R. Crosby, ’91, Nathan Mat- 
thews, Jr., ’75, F. O. Prince, ’36, C. E. 
Stratton, 66, C. C. Jackson, ’63, and 
B. W. Wells, ’84. 

At the general meeting of he Social 
Science Association held at Saratoga 
Sept. 2-6, the following Harvard men 
read papers: Dr. J. W. Brannan, 74, 
“The Use of Antitoxine in the Pre- 
vention and Treatment of Diphtheria;” 
W. S. Logan, J ’71, “ A Mexican Law- 
suit;” and Joseph Lee, ’83, “Trade 
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Schools in the U. 8S.” Pres. F. A. 
Walker, i ’83, opened a conference on 
the ‘Silver Question.” F. B. San- 
born, 55, spoke as chairman of the 
social economy department. 

W. T. Gunnison, / ’95, is studying 
law in the office of the Hon.S. D. Fel- 
ker, Dover, N. H. 

The opponents of woman suffrage 
have formed the Massachusetts Man 
Suffrage Association, of which F. C. 
Lowell, ’76, is chairman, Thomas Rus- 
sell, ’79, treasurer, Chas. R. Saunders, 
’84, secretary, and G. G. Crocker, ’64, 
J. T. Wheelwright, ’76, and Chas. 
Warren, ’89, members of the execu- 
tive committee. 

At the Minneapolis meeting of the 
American Humane Association last 
week, a resolution, which had been 
offered to the committee by Dr. Lef- 
fingwell, of Cambridge, caused a hot 
debate; and the situation was some- 
what humorous, in that it saw a Yale 
and Harvard representative matched 
against each other. The language of 
this resolution was: “ Resolved, That 
the American Humane Association, in 
convention assembled, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., desire to express to President 
Eliot of Harvard University their ap- 
preciation of his recent efforts to sup- 
press the well-known brutality of cer- 
tain intercollegiate sports in the great 
institution of learning over which he 
presides ; and thereby to indicate and 
emphasize the existence of higher 
ideals of excellence than the strug- 
gling competition of brawn and sinew 
as the aim of culture and endeavor for 
American youth in an American uni- 
versity.” It was suggested that some 
credit be given to the advisory com- 
mittee at Harvard, but this the com- 
mittee would not hear of. Amend- 
ments were suggested to make the 
resolution read : “ The authorities of 
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Yale and Harvard,” but the wearers 
of the blue did not seem to be in it in 
popular favor, and they failed to get 
the ball across the line. The resolu- 
tion passed, and, with tears from the 
Yale men, the score was announced as 
standing at 6 to 0 in favor of the crim- 
son. — Boston Transcript, Oct. 12. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 

It is seventeen years since Prof. A. 
S. Hill, ’53, issued his “Principles of 
Rhetoric.” He has now brought out a 
revised edition, which contains much 
new matter — 431 pages instead of 
307. An entirely new chapter on Ex- 
position has been added, and most of 
the other chapters have been recast. 
In his search for warnings and exam- 
ples, Prof. Hill cites writers so con- 
temporary as Stevenson and Kipling. 
His list of words “not in good use” 
contains several about which other 
authorities would differ. Likewise, he 
refers the superlative forms in -est of 
polysyllabic adjectives to Carlyle, Rus- 
kin, and Thackeray; in reality, these 
writers but revived that form, which 
was common enough in 17th century 
prose writers. But it is not necessary, 
indeed, it would be superfluous to criti- 
cise at this late date a text-book which 
has been so long in use. (Harper: 
New York.) 

To the Historic Towns series Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, ’80, has contributed an 
account of New York. (Longmans, 


Green & Co.: New York.) 
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Wilbur S. Jackman, ’84, has recently 
issued “Nature Study and Related 
Subjects ” and an enlarged edition of 
his ‘‘ Field Work in Nature Study.” 

Franklin B. Wiley, [’86], has made 
an excellent “ Harvard Guide-Book,” 
which, in the course of 130 pages, fur- 
nishes a clear account of all the build- 
ings and grounds belonging to the Col- 
lege in Cambridge and Boston. Its 
readableness is enhanced by poetical 
quotations and by references to the 
writings of eminent men. Many half- 
tone illustrations, appendices containing 
lists of the presidents, of the paintings 
in Memorial Hall, ete., and a map of 
Cambridge, complete the work. (Pub- 
lished by C. W. Sever: Cambridge.) 

John T. Hassam, ’63, has reprinted 
in pamphlet “ The Confiseated Estates 
of Boston Loyalists,” a paper recently 
contributed to the Mass. Historical 
Society. 

Dr. G. L. Simmons, m 56, delivered 
the opening address at the 25th Annual 
Meeting of the Medical Society of the 
State of California. The Society, of 
which he is president, has reprinted 
his address. 

Albert Hale, Jr., 93, is author and 
publisher of “Investment Laws, with 
Appendix explaining the Manner of 
Computing Bond Values.” It contains 
information useful alike to the in- 
vestor and the lawyer, and is neatly 
bound in a size convenient for the 
pocket. (Address 86 Beacon St., 
Boston.) 

Henry Holt & Co. announce that 
Prof. Wm. James, m ’69, has written 
a preface to Prof. Shilly’s translation 
of Paulsen’s “Introduction to Philo- 
sophy.” W. T. Brewster, 92, has 
edited ‘* Specimens of Narration” for 
the same publishers. 

The 28th annual volume of Poor’s 
Manual of Railroads was issued in 
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September, its editor being Henry W. 
Poor, ’65. 

Dr. H. R. Storer, ’50, continues in the 
American Journal of Numismatics for 
July his catalogue of ‘The Medals, 
Jetons, and Tokens illustrative of the 
Science of Medicine.” His list thus 
far includes 905 specimens. 

Prof. Wilbur S. Jackman, ’84, has 
issued through the Werner Co., Chi- 
eago, a book in which common school 
pupils can keep in compact form a 
record of their year’s observations in 
science work. It contains full instruc- 
tions, and blank pages for minute 
meteorological .and mineralogical 
notes. 

Lucien Carr, formerly Assistant 
Curator of the Peabody Museum, has 
reprinted from the Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society a mono- 
graph on “ The Food of Certain Amer- 
ican Indians, and their Methods of 
Preparing it.” 

The October Quarterly Journal of 
Economics opens with an article by 
Professor Lexis of Gittingen on the 
concluding volume of Marx’s “Capi- 
tal.” The third volume of this social- 
ist classic appeared posthumously last 
year, and Professor Lexis here fur- 
nishes a critical analysis of its contents, 
and a judicial estimate of Marx’s posi- 
tion as an economist. G. K. Holmes, 
of the United States Census Office, 
contributes an article on Tenancy in 
the United States, pointing out to what 
extent the people own the houses they 
live in, and to what extent they are 
tenants. Professor Bascom, of Wil- 
liams, discusses the Standard of Value, 
advocating the maintenance of a gold 
standard as against international bi- 
metallism. Prof. F. W. Taussig, ’79, 
supplies a theoretical article on the 
Employer's Place in Distribution, and 
also a critical note on Rabbeno’s 
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“ American Commercial Policy,” — an 
Italian book, recently translated into 
English, on the tariff history of the 
United States. There are the usual 
notes and memoranda, and _ biblio- 
graphy of recent publications upon 
economics. 

Dr. John Cummings, ’91, of the De- 
partment of Economics, has published 
a monograph on the “Poor Laws of 
Massachusetts and New York,” with 
Appendices containing the United 
States Immigration and Contract La- 
bor Laws. The monograph appeared 
among the publications of the Ameri- 
can Economie Association. 

Mr. H. K. White, A. M., ’92, has 
published a “ History of the Union Pa- 
cific Railway.” His investigation was 
begun while a member of the Seminary 
of Economics in Harvard, and has 
since been continued at the University 
of Chicago. His monograph is now 
published by the University of Chicago 
Press. 

Professor Ashley has added several 
new volumes to the series of eco- 
nomic classics, of which he is editor. 
Mun’s “ England’s Treasure by For- 
raign Trade,” Richard Jones’s “ Peas- 
ants’ Rents,” and Schmoller’s “The 
Mercantile System” are the late addi- 
tions. 

W. P. P. Longfellow, ’55, has com- 
pleted an encyclopaedia of architec- 
ture which will soon be published. 

“ Reflections and Comments, 1865- 
1895,” by E. L. Godkin, h ’71, editor of 
the Nation and the New York Evening 
Post, was issued by the Scribners in 
November. 

The University has recently pub- 
lished a “Book of Hymns with 
Tunes,” designed for use under an 
undenominational system, so that it 
can be used by worshipers of differ- 
ent communions. The original selec- 
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tion of hymns was made by the Revs. 
E. E. Hale, Phillips Brooks, Alexander 
McKenzie, G. A. Gordon, and Brooke 
Herford, and has been completed 
and arranged by the Rev. F. G. Pea- 
body. The musical arrangement was 
in charge of Warren A. Locke. Each 
hymn — there are 288 in all —is set 
to its own tune, there being only one 
hymn toa page. The price, bound in 
leather, is $1.70 with 20 cents addi- 
tional for postage. (Apply to J. Ber- 
tram Williams, Publication Agent, 2 
University Hall, Cambridge.) 

B. W. Wells, ’77, has abridged from 
the 97th edition Daudet’s Le Nabab 
for the use of advanced school and 
college students of French. Besides 
notes, Prof. Wells supplies an intro- 
ductory essay on Alfonse Daudet and 
his Work. 

W. C. Lawton, ’73, has issued “ Fo- 
lia Dispersa,” a collection of his 
poems. (Sold only by subscription. 
Printed at the Corell Press, 21 Univer- 
sity Place, New York.) 

Reynold W. Wilcox, m, ’81, pub- 
lished a paper on “ The Treatment of 
Pulmonary Tubercluosis by Hypoder- 
mie Injections of Neuclein”’ in the 
Therapeutic Gazette for August. In 
the American Journal of Science for 
September he discussed “The Use of 
Chlorine in Typhoid Fever.” 

“ Anarchy or Government in Indus- 
try,” by W. M. Salter, ¢’76, is an- 
nounced by Crowell, Boston. 

The second volume of “The Con- 
stitutional History of the United 
States, 1776-1865,” by the late G. T. 
Curtis, 32, has been prepared for the 
press by J. C. Clayton. (Harper: New 
York.) 

Owen Wister, ’82, has collected 
his stories in a volume entitled “ Red 
Men and White.” (Harper: New 
York.) 


N. H. Dole, ’74, has written bio- 
graphical sketches of Keats and Moore 
for new editions of their poems issued 
by Crowell, Boston. 

Chief Justice Wm. A. Richardson, 
’43, has recently edited vol. ii of the 
“Supplement to the Revised Statutes 
of the United States.” It comprises 
the legislation of the 52d and 53d Con- 
gresses, 1892-95. ‘This work is issued 
under the direction of the State De- 
partment, and may be procured by 
sending fifty cents to the Secretary of 
State. Its importance to lawyers re- 
quires no demonstration. 

W. D. Howells, h ’67, has collected in 
avolume his fugitive verse, which has 
been published under the title “ Stops 
of Various Quills.” (Harper: New 
York.) 

C. A. Dana, ’43, is translating the 
poems of Pushkin from the Russian. 

W. P. Garrison, 61, has reprinted 
from the Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography (Oct.) an arti- 
cle, “ In Lundy’s Land,” giving an ac- 
count of Benjamin Lundy, an early 
coadjutor of Wm. Lloyd Garrison in 
the Abolitionist cause. 

“ Silver in Japan : an Address deliv- 
ered at the Public Hall, Yokohama, 
Feb. 27, 1895,” by Prof. Garrett Drop- 
pers, ’87, is a pamphlet recently re- 
ceived. It contains appendices giving 
the average price of various articles at 
Tokyo from 1873 to 1894. 

G. S. Morison, ’63, has published 
“The Bellefontaine Bridge; A Re- 
port to C. E. Perkins, President of 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad.” 

Francis Tiffany, ’47, is the author 
of a sketch of the life and work of 
Charles Francis Barnard, ’28. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston.) 

The Rey. Augustus Woodbury, 
t 49, chaplain of the First Regiment 
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of Rhode Island Volunteers, preached 
a sermon before the R. I. Veterans’ 
Association on July 21, 1895,— the 
34th anniversary of Bull Run, on 
“The Illustration of a True Patriot- 
ism.” It has been issued in pamphlet. 

Arthur W. Foote, ’74, has edited the 
tunes of “Hymns for Church and 
Home,” issued by the American Uni- 
tarian Association, Boston. The same 
Association has recently printed “ The 
Postulates of Revelation and of Eth- 
ics,” by the late Ex-Pres. Thomas 
Hill, ’43. 

Bulletin No.8 of the Harvard Med- 
ical Association contains a verbatim 
report of the annual meeting and din- 
ner on June 25. 

Norman W. Bingham, Jr., ’95, cap- 
tain of last season’s Mott Haven 
Team, has edited “The Book of Ath- 
letics,” containing practical directions 
for out-of-door sports, by well-known 
experts and amateurs. (Lothrop Pub. 
Co. : Boston.) 

“ A Madeira Party,” two stories of 
the days of our fathers, by Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell, 4 ’86, has been brought 
out by the Century Co., New York. 

Volume ix, 2d Series of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Mass. Historical Soci- 
ety, contains memoirs of the following 
lately deceased Harvard men who 
were members of that Society : Ed- 
win L. Bynner, J ’65, by Barrett Wen- 
dell, °77; Henry W. Torrey, ’33, by 
W. W. Goodwin, ’51 ; Henry Wheat- 
land, ’32, by W. P. Upham, ’56 ; Ed- 
ward J. Lowell, ’67, by A. L. Lowell, 


77. Each memoir is accompanied by 





ii. 
a portrait. 

In October, 

“ Shakespeare’s 


Crowell 


Heroines 


published 
on the 


Stage,” by C. E. L. Wingate, ’83. 

An “ Index Antiphonteus,” prepared 
by Dr. Frank Louis Van Cleef, ’85, 
is the latest issue of the “ Cornell 
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Studies in Classical Philology.’’ (Ginn: 
Boston.) 

“ Frail Children of the Air,” a book 
about butterflies, by Samuel H. Scud- 
der, s ’62, appeared this autumn. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston.) 

Moses King, ’81, has brought out 
for 25 cents a new guide-book, “ How 
to See Boston.” 

“The Bachelor’s Christmas, and 
Other Stories,” and “The Art of Liv- 
ing,” by Judge Robert Grant, ’73, have 
been issued by Scribner. 

The Century Publishing Co. an- 
nounce “Hero Tales from American 
History,” by Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, 
and Henry Cabot Lodge, ’71. 

Prof. J. A. Tufts, ’78, has edited 
Scott’s “Lady of the Lake” for the 
Students’ Series of English Classics 
published by Leach, Shewell & San- 
born. 

Rome G. Brown, ’84, has issued in 
pamphlet a paper on “The Right to 
Take Water from Streams and Lakes 
for Public Water Supply,” read at the 
15th annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Water Works Association, at At- 
lanta, Ga. 

George Santayana, ’86, has in con- 
templation a new translation of “ Don 
Quixote.” 

To the United Service for Septem- 
ber, O. G. Villard, ’93, contributed an 
account of “The Army of the Khedive 
and the Present Military Situation in 
Egypt.” 

M. A. Munson, ’60, has prepared a 
voluminous Record of the Munson 
Family. 

C. G. Leland, h ’67, has recently 
published “ Legends of Florence : Col- 
lected from the People and Re-told.” 

The first number of the American 
Historical Review was issued Oct. 1. 
Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, is the Harvard 
representative on its Board of Direc- 
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tors. H.C. Lea, h ’90, contributed an 
article on “The First Castilian In- 
quisitor,” and Henry Adams, ’58, on 
“Count Edward de Crillon.” Among 
the writers of book reviews were M. 
M. Bigelow, p ’79, J. H. Robinson, 
87, J. R. Brackett, ’83, Charlemagne 
Tower, Jr., 72, S. E. Baldwin, h 791, 
Prof. W. J. Ashley, and Theodore 
Roosevelt, ’80. The Review will be 
issued quarterly by Macmillan & Co., 
New York ; subscription $3 a year. 

J. C. Fernald, 60, is editing an 
abridgment of the “Standard Dic- 
tionary.” 


Bishop W.S. Perry, 54, of Iowa, 


has recently issued in pamphlet form 
“The Struggle of the Latin Peoples 
and the Roman Church with the Eng- 
lish Church and the English-speak- 
ing Race for the Continent of North 
America ;” and “ Francis Fletcher, 
Explorer and Priest.” He also an- 
nounces for immediate publication by 
the Christian Literature Co., New 
York, “‘ The Episcopate of America : 
Sketches, Biographical and Biblio- 
graphical of the Bishops of the Ameri- 
ean Church, with a Preliminary Essay 
on the Historie Episcopate and Doc- 
umentary Annals of the Introduction 
of the Anglican Line of Succession 
into America.” 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 


American Historical Review. (Oct.) 
“The First Castilian Inquisitor,’’? H. C. 
Lea, A °90; ‘*Count Edward de Crillon,” 
Henry Adams, ’58. 

Ailantic Monthly. (Sept.) ‘* Plot of the 
Odyssey,’? W. C. Lawton, °73; “ John 
Smith in Virginia,’”’ John Fiske, ’63. — 
(Oct.) ‘‘An Architect’s Vacation, III,’’ 
R. S. Peabody, ’66.—(Nov.) ‘ An Ar- 
chitect’s Vacation, IV,’’ R. S. Peabody, 
66. 

Century Magazine. (Oct.) ‘“‘ Fun on the 
Stump,” E. J. McDermott, / °76; ‘‘ Keats 
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in Hampstead,’’ Henry Van Dyke, A 794, 
—(Nov.) ‘The Issues of 1896,’ Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, ’80, W. E. Russell, °77. 

American Magazine of Civics. (Sept.) 
‘*The Problem of the City,” T. E. Will, 
90. 

Charities Review. (June.) ‘* The Char- 
ity Organization Movement,” J. R. Brack- 
ett, 83; ‘* The Economy of a Municipal 
Labor Test,’’ Frederick Almy, ’80. 

The Chautauquan. (Nov.) ‘* American 
Character in Polities,’? A. B. Hart, ’80; 
“The March of Invention,’’ N. S. Shaler, 
s 62, 

The Cosmopolitan. (Nov.) ‘ Taking 
the New York Poiice out of Politics,” 
Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, 

Educational Review. (Sept.) ‘* Evolu- 
tion and Edueation,’’ Joseph Le Comte, s 
751. — (Oct.) ** Representative Expression 
in Nature Study,” W. S. Jackman, ’84; 
** Physical Training in Childhood,” Walter 
Channing, ’72. 

Engineering Magazine. (Sept.) ‘‘ Nat- 
ural Science Training for Engineers,” N. 
S. Shaler, s ’62. 

Forum. (Sept.) ‘*‘ The Enforcement of 
Law,’’ Theodore Roosevelt, ’80. — (Oct.) 
“The Present Aspect of the Silver Ques- 
tion,” C. S. Fairchild, 63; ‘*‘ Well Meant 
but Futile Endowments,” C. F. Thwing, 
76. — (Nov.) ** The Navy as a Career,’’ 
A. T. Mahan, A ’95; ‘* Stamboloff,’”’ S. K. 
Vatralsky, "4. 

Godey’s Magazine. (Nov.) ‘*‘ A Tourney 
at Truth-Telling,” R. J. Whitehouse, ’91; 
“In Front of the Fire,’’ R. B. Hale, ’91. 

Harper’s Magazine. (Oct.) ‘“ At the 
Sign of the Balsam Bough,” Henry Van 
Dyke, 4°94; ‘* The Future in Relation to 
American Naval Power,” A. T. Mahan, 
h’95.—(Nov.) ‘‘ Literary Boston Thirty 
Years Ago,’’ W. D. Howells, A °67. 

International Journal of Ethics. (Oct.) 
“Ts Life Worth Living ? ” William James, 
m 65; ‘* The Referendum and Initiative,” 
A. L. Lowell, ’77. 

Journal of Political Economy. (Sept.) 
**Notes on the History of the ‘ Unem- 
ployed’ and Relief Measures in the United 
States,’”’ C. C. Closson, ’92. 

Ladies’ Home Journal. (Nov.) “A 
Young Girl’s Library,” T. W. Higgin- 
son, 741. 

New England Magazine. (Sept.) ‘ Ti- 
tles of Honor,’’ Wm. Everett, ’59, — (Nov.) 
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“The Names of New England Places,”’ E. 
F. Hayward, t ‘74. 

Lend a Hand. (Sept.) ‘‘ Chautauqua,” 
E. E. Hale, 729; ‘‘ The Tramp Problem,” 
J. J. McCook, 1°69. 

Lippincott’s Magazine. (Nov.) ‘Our 
Fullest Throat of Song,’ W. C. Lawton, 
"73. 

McClure’s Magazine. (Oct.) ‘‘ Closing of 
the New York Saloons on Sunday,’’ Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, ’80. 

National Review. (Aug.) ‘ Sir James 
Fitz-James Stephen,’’ Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock, h °95. 

Nineteenth Century. (Oct.) ‘* A Great 
University for London,” Lord Playfair, 
h’86. 

North American Review. (April.) ‘* Does 
Fire Insurance Cost too much?” G.N. 
Crocker, °84.—(July.) ‘* Kidd’s Social 
Evoluiion,’’ Theodore Roosevelt, ’80. 

Poet-Lore. (August.) ‘‘ Notes on Ten- 
nyson’s ‘In Memoriam,’’’? W. J. Rolfe, 
h’59. 

Political Science Quarterly. (Sept.) 
‘**The Gold Standard in Recent Theory,” 
J. B. Clark, °55; “The Tennis Court 
Oath,” J. H. Robinson, ’87. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. (Sept.) 
“Industrial Arbitration in the U.S8.,” E. 
Cummings, ’83; ‘* The Quantity Theory 
of Money,” F. A. Walker, A 83; ‘* Effect 
of an Eight Hours’ Day on Wages,” C. 
Beardsley, ’!2. 

Review of Reviews. (Oct.) ‘‘ Religious 
Journalism and Journalists,’? G. P. Mor- 
ris, °83. 

Revue Scientifique. (August.) ‘* The 
Change of the Seasons on the Planet 
Mars,”’ Percival Lowell, ’76. 

Sanitarian. (Sept.) Proper Teaching 
of Physiology in the Publie Schools,’’ De 
Lancey Rochester, ’8t. 

Scribner’s Magazine. ‘*The Art of Liv- 
ing.” (Sept.) ‘* The Case of Man.’’ — 
(Oct.) ‘* The Case of Woman.’ — (Nov.) 
“The Conduct of Life,’? Robert Grant, 
73. 

SHORT REVIEWS, 


— Tennyson’s In Memoriam has 
been edited by Dr. W. J. Rolfe, h ’59, 
in the manner in which that editor 
has treated Shakespeare and other 
British Classics. The notes are en- 








riched by frequent quotations from 
Genung, Davidson, and other com- 
mentators, whose remarks are not, 
however, more valuable than those of 
Dr. Rolfe himself. It would be easy 
to cite instances of that tendency to 
overelucidation which few editors re- 
sist, but this would not give a fair im- 
pression of the commentary as a whole. 
Readers mature enough to understand 
In Memoriam at all need hardly be 
told that water kept perfectly still 
may be cooled below the freezing- 
point, “ but that, if shaken, it becomes 
ice at once ” (p. 174) ; but editors of 
classics labor under the disadvantage 
of not knowing just what their read- 
ers’ calibre will be, aud of dreading to 
incur the blame of saying too little. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that this 
popular edition of Jn Memoriam may 
have a wide circulation among stu- 
dents, as an antidote for the decadent 
jingles and doctrines which are now in 
vogue. It will teach them that the 
supreme master of rhythmic music in 
the English poetry of onr age was also 
a profound thinker. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. : Boston.) 

— Word Formation in the Roman 
Sermo Plebeius, by Frederic Taber Coo- 
per, ’86, really contains in its more than 
300 pages less than we should natu- 
rally expect from the title, especially 
since we see that the title-page calls 
the work “an historical study of the 
development of vocabulary in vulgar 
and late Latin, with special reference 
to the Romance languages.” For 
these later Latin vulgar formations, 
which were distinctly different from 
those used by classic Latin authors, we 
get little help from this work. This 
does not necessarily mean that it is 
a piece of work that was not worth 
doing, but only that the title does not 
indicate the real extent of the work. 
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The author has “ gathered [his] ma- 
terial from literary sources, and relied 
mainly upon writers . . . whose style 
approache$ the border-line between the 
classical and [the] popular speech,” 
as he says in his preface. In this fea- 
ture lies a weakness of the author’s 
plan ; his collections are from authors 
who, almost if not quite without excep- 
tion, did not write the real sermo plebe- 
ius, but — and this is especially true 
of the later writers he uses, — always 
tried to avoid it as vulgar and incor- 
rect, and achieved a very creditable 
measure of success in this attempt. 
For a complete study of the author’s 
subject, it is necessary to take into ac- 
count not only the usual spellings of 
Latin words, but the vulgar pronuncia- 
tions and the vulgar words which in 
the later stages of Latin may be ill 
indicated by the common spellings. 
As material for the study of vulgar 
Latin, this work, submitted for the 
degree of Ph. D. at Columbia College, 
is welcome, incomplete though it is. 
Its word-lists are evidently the result 
of long and careful collection, and the 
author has used some of the best works 
of reference in making his compari- 
sons with the forms of the Romance 
languages. 

—The Elizabethan Hamlet. A Study 
of the Sources, and of Shakspere’s 
Environment, to show that the Mad 
Scenes had a Comie Aspect now Ig- 
nored. By John Corbin, 92. Elkin 
Mathews, London. —Writing of the 
character of Edgar in King Lear, Pro- 
fessor Wendell says in his recently pub- 
lished “ William Shakspere ” (pp. 294, 
295): “The character of Edgar, at 
least so faras his feigned madness went, 
was intended to be broadly comic. ... 
Once for all, the ravings of actual 
madness were conventionally accepted 
as comic by an Elizabethan audience, 
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just as drunkenness is so accepted 
to-day. ... Only when we under- 
stand that King Lear, for all his mar- 
velous pathos, was meant, in scene 
after scene, to impress an audience as 
comic, can we begin to understand the 
theatrical intention of Shakspere’s 
tragedy.” To Mr. Corbin, listening to 
these ideas when Professor Wendell 
stated them in the lectures afterwards 
made into his book, came the thought 
that Hamlet’s madness, too, might 
have had a comic aspect for an Eliza- 
bethan audience. The ‘rst result of 
investigation by him of this idea was 
an essay, which in 1893 took half of 
the Sohier Prize. This essay Mr. Cor- 
bin, after research at the Bodleian 
Library, has revised carefully and 
issued in a daintily bound book, The 
Elizabethan Hamlet. 

The purpose and plan of the essay 
Mr. Corbin states as follows: “The 
diseussion will fall into five chief 
divisions. I shall consider first the 
Elizabethan sources of Shakspere’s 
story. From these I shall hope to 
show not only that Hamlet was 
originally a crude tragedy of blood; 
but also that certain phases of the 
story —notably Hamlet’s madness — 
were treated more comically in the 
versions preceding Shakspere’s Ham- 
let than we can readily conceive. 
This will suggest my second consider- 
ation, a study of the comic sense of 
Elizabethan audiences, the actual pub- 
lie for which Shakspere wrote. This 
consideration will, I hope, confirm the 
first: it will show that to Shakspere’s 
contemporaries many things — insan- 
ity, torture, and the like — now held 
repulsive or even tragic, were con- 
ventionally amusing; and that conse- 
quently in the pre-Shaksperean play 
Hamlet’s madness must have been an 


Thirdly, I 


actual source of mirth. 
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shall consider certain peculiar fea- 
tures of Shakspere’s environment and 
methods in writing which make it un- 
likely that he effaced wholly the habit- 
ual comic treatment of Hamlet’s mad- 
ness. This will lead to my fourth 
division, an exposition of certain of 
the most important scenes in old 
plays where madness is treated as a 
source of mirth, and of similar scenes 
in Shakspere. In my fifth and final 
division I shall present whatever evi- 
dence I shall have gathered, showing 
that there are distinct traces in the 
Hamlet familiar to modern readers 
of the comic treatment of madness, 
even in some of those scenes which 
from a modern point of view are most 
deeply tragic.” 

On the first division, the second, with 
the exception of the last sentence, and 
the fourth, Mr. Corbin writes not only 
interestingly, but as a whole convin- 
eingly. The only criticism that sug- 
gests itself in regard to these parts of 
the work is that in places Mr. Corbin 
does not for two reasons make his 
material so convincing as he might. 
At times he assumes in his reader a 
knowledge of the relations one to an- 
other of the original Hamlet story, the 
lost play, the German Version and 
the first Shaksperean Hamlet, which 
only a few of his possible readers are 
likely to have; in places he fails to 
name the writers on whom he is ob- 
viously depending as his authorities 
for important statements. 

It is in the treatment of the last 
words of the second division, in the 
development of the third and the fifth 
divisions, that a reader may not be 
entirely satisfied that Mr. Corbin’s 
evidence proves all that he hopes it 
does, or may not be willing to accept 
his deductions from his evidence as 
the only possible interpretations of it. 
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Mr. Corbin expounds his theory in 
a way that steadily holds a reader’s 
attention, impresses upon him ideas he 
is far too likely to forget in his read- 
ing, not merely of Hamlet, but of 
all the Elizabethan drama, and stimu- 
lates him to much thought as to the 
nature and the methods of the comic 
in Elizabeth’s time. This is an essay 
that all careful students of the Eliza- 
bethan period should read, even if they 
do not at the end of their reading grant 
all Mr. Corbin’s conclusions. —G. P. B. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans. Edited 
by A. B. Nichols. (Holt : New York.) 

Metaphor and Simile inthe Minor Eliza- 
bethan Drama. By Frederic I. Carpenter, 
*85. (Univ. of Chicago Press: Chicago.) 

The Law of Investment. By Albert 
Hale, 93. (Published by the author, 86 
Beacon St., Boston.) 

The Harvard Guide-Book. By Franklin 
Baldwin Wiley. (Sever: Cambridge.) 

Stenotypy; or, Shorthand by the Type- 
writer. Whereby 120 words per minute 
can be struck off by an ordinary and 300 
words per minute by an expert typewriter. 
By Rev. D. A. Quinn. (Continental Print- 
ing Co.: Providence, R. I.) 

Washington Irving’s Tales of a Trav- 
eller. With an Introduction by Bran- 
der Matthews; notes by G. R. Carpenter, 
°86. (Longmans, Green & Co.: New 
York.) 

Lessing’s Emilia Galotti. Edited by 
Max Poll, Instructor in German in Har- 
vard University. (Ginn: Boston.) 

Last Poems. James Russell Lowell, ’38, 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston.) 

The Bibelot. 10. A Book of Airs from 
Dr. Campion. (Mosher: Portland, Me.) 

Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year. 
Edited with an Introduction by G. R. 
Carpenter, ’86. (Longmans, Green & Co. 
New York.) 

Eight Orations of Lysias. Edited by M. 
H. Morgan, ’81. (Ginn: Boston.) 

Responsive Readings. Selected from the 
Bible and arranged under Subjects for 
Common Worship. By Henry Van Dyke, 
h°94, (Ginn: Boston.) 
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Old South Leaflets. 58. Letters of 
Hooper to Bullinger. 59. Sir John Eliot’s 
** Apologie for Socrates.”’ 60, Ship-money 
Papers. 61. Pym’s Speech against Straf- 
ford. 62. Cromwell’s Second Speech. 63. 
Milton’s “ A Free Commonwealth.” 64. 
Sir Henry Vane’s Defence. (Old South 
Meeting-house: Boston. Price, 5 cents 
each.) 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


LATIN THE UNIVERSITY LANGUAGE, 
Court or CLAIms, WAsHINGTON, D. C. 
Oct. 16, 1895. 

To the Editor of the Harvard Grad- 
uates’ Magazine: Sir,—I am de- 
lighted with the able article in the 
September number of the Graduates’ 
Magazine against the use of Latin on 
diplomas and Commencement pro- 
grammes. It is exactly in the line 
with what I have urged by word and 
pen for more than thirty years. 

My efforts were specially directed 
to a change in printing the Triennial 
(now Quinquennial) Catalogue from 
Latin to English, and I had several 
argumentative conversations with Mr. 
Sibley, who edited that interesting 
publication for so many years. But 
no impression could be made upon 
him, he was so firmly imbedded in the 
rut he had been always accustomed to. 

Some of the entries in the Cata- 
logue were quite ridiculous. The 
Postmaster-General was put down as 
“ Rerum pub. Foed. Rei Vered. Cura- 
tor Summus,” which might be literally 
translated as Great Curator of fast 
horse things. The Attorney-General of 
the United States was called “ Attorna- 
tus,” a word never applied in Latin to 
a lawyer, whose proper designation 


was “ Advocatus.” He was not even 


styled, as was the Postmaster-General, 
summus, although there are many At- 
torneys of the United States (District 
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Attorneys) and only one Attorney- 
General. 

After Mr. Sibley’s death, the editor- 
ship of the Catalogue passed into 
other hands, and pure English was 
substituted for corrupt Latin, the 
Quinquennial of 1590 being the first 
catalogue ever issued in the modern 
vernacular. 

But from this change degrees were 
specially excepted for some reason 
which I never could understand. In 
England they are expressed in the 
English language. The catalogue of 
graduates of Oxford has long been so 
printed, and I think one never sees in 
that country the use of S. T. D. (Doe- 
tor of Sacred Theology), but always 
D. D. (Doctor of Divinity), and M. A. 
(Master of Arts) is universal instead 
of A. M. (the Latin form). 

A few years ago a distinguished 
clergyman of Massachusetts, now de- 
ceased, published an article under his 
own name with the addition of both 
D. D. and S. T. D. Upon his atten- 
tion being called to the fact that they 
both meant the same, one in English 
and the other in Latin, he strenuously 
controverted the statement, and wrote 
a letter defending his position, saying 
that he had both degrees from differ- 
ent colleges, and knew they were not 
alike. Had he looked at Webster’s 
Dictionary, he would have found Doe- 
tor of Divinity put down as the Eng- 
lish for S. T. D. Subsequently when 
he had time and took the trouble 
to compare his two diplomas, he was 
obliged to acknowledge that each con- 
ferred upon him the degree of “Sacrae 
Theologiae Doctor.” 

I hope the agitation will continue 
until diplomas and Commencement 
programmes are in the language of 
the living and not of the dead. 

Wuuiam A. RicHarpson, ’43. 
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To the Editor of the Harvard Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine: Sir, —I was greatly 
pleased with “From a Graduate’s 
Window ”’ in the September Magazine. 
I do not know who wrote the article, 
but I greatly admire his courage. The 
article was full of solid truth and com- 
mon-sense. It appears to be assumed 
that every one can understand and 
read Latin; a most absurd assuinp- 
tion. A diploma is a certificate to the 
general public to show that the insti- 
tution has educated and examined the 
holder, and thus informs the public 
that he is prepared to practice medi- 
cine or law. Now is there any one 
who can say that it is not absurd to 
make out a certificate in Latin, when 
nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
every thousand for whose benefit it is 
made out cannot read a word of it? 
Not only can the general public not 
read it, but the average college grad- 
uate cannot, after he has been out of 
college five years. Some of our in- 
stitutions are slowly adopting English 
as the diploma language. Syracuse 
University uses it at least for her 
diplomas in science. 

There are two reasons why Latin is 
retained as the diploma language. 
One is because it was once used and 
was used many years. This is the 
same reason that helped Latin and 
Greek to hold full sway in our colleges 
to the exclusion of English, history, 
modern languages, and science. The 
worshipers of Latin and Greek have 
made a continual warfare against all 
advancement. 

The other reason why Latin is re- 
tained as the diploma language is be- 
cause it looks mysterious and learned. 
But few can read it, and therefore it 
is supposed that the people will re- 
spect it and bow down before it and 
its holder. Now, if the diploma were 





in Greek, Hebrew, or Sanskrit, not 
quite so many could read it, and it 
would look more mysterious and per- 
haps command still more respect. 

I feel sure that within a few years 
practical common-sense will so over- 
come the worship of that which is 
old, that all institutions in the United 
States will use English diplomas. 
With this will come the English order 
in the degree abbreviations. Then we 
shall see at Harvard, not S. B., S. M., 
S. D., A. B., A. M., ete, B.S., M.S., 
D.S., B. A., M. A. 

Latin is seldom used except upon 
special occasions which the institution 
wishes to make occasions of great 
dignity and grandeur. I hope that it 
may soon be seen that this is absurd. 
Why is not English good enough ? 
Why talk in a language that few of 
your hearers can understand? The 
writer of “From a Graduate’s Win- 
dow” writes that even the students 
who are about to receive their diplo- 
mas cannot understand the Presi- 
dent’s Latin, “and hesitate and fail to 
come forward at the sonorous ‘ acce- 
dant.’ ” 

The Graduates’ Magazine,.in speak- 
ing of the Commencement, says: “It 
was observed that several of the re- 
cipients of honorary degrees did not 
stand, as is customary, while the Pres- 
ident addressed them.” Probably 
they did not understand him, did not 
know that he was addressing them. 
Harvard confers many honorary de- 
grees upon persons who do not pre- 
tend to have any knowledge of Latin, 
and probably many of those who took 
a classical course at Harvard have for- 
gotten about all the Latin they ever 
knew by the time they are considered 
worthy of an honorary degree. 

FiLavet S. Tuomas, m 774, 

Hanson, Mass. 





——————— 
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Composition and Rhetoric.— In the 
last report of the Committee on Com- 
position and Rhetoric, submitted now 
three years ago, attention was called 
to the singular and most unhappy 
divergence found to exist between 
theory and practice in one most im- 
portant branch of education prepara- 
tory for college. So far as writing 
the mother tongue is concerned, —a 
thing all admit not to be wholly dis- 
regarded in what is known as the 
higher education, — the theory, elabo- 
rately expounded and generally ac- 
cepted as an established article in or- 
thodox educational faith, long has been 
that the proper way to learn to write 
English is to translate orally Greek 
and Latin. In this way, it is argued, 
and, if not alone in this way, yet in- 
disputably better in this than in any 
other way, can command of a vocabu- 
lary, flexibility, and knowledge of con- 
struction, in short, a terse elegance of 
pure English expression be acquired. 
And, accordingly, it is found on ex- 
amination that the programmes of the 
better class of preparatory schools set 
forth that in these institutions, in all 
cases of translating Greek or Latin 
into English, a “free, original and 
idiomatic rendering ” is insisted upon. 

Discouraged at what seemed the 
lamentably low average of the English 
exercises submitted to them as the 
work of the younger college classes, 
the members of the Committee, in pre- 
paring their report of three years ago, 


turned to the examination books in 
which Greek and Latin were rendered 
into the native speech. They hoped 
to find in them extracts from the classic 
masterpieces reproduced in that “ free, 
original and idiomatic rendering ” upon 


which the programmes announced it 
was the pride as well as the practice 
of the preparatory schools to insist. 

The result of their inquiries was not 
inspiriting. Indeed, it was so dis- 
tinctly the reverse of inspiriting that 
the Committee, in place of merely 
stating their conclusions, which would 
naturally have been challenged on the 
ground of exaggeration, took the un- 
usual course of submitting as part of 
their report a large body of evidence 
in the form of original examination 
papers, as well as compositions, all 
printed Jiteratim, punctuatim et verbatim, 
and a large part of them reproduced 
in facsimile. 

Those papers spoke for themselves ; 
discreditable to the young men, aver- 
aging nineteen years of age, who pre- 
pared them, they revealed a condition 
of affairs, combined with methods of 
instruction in the preparatory schools, 
the reverse of satisfactory. Nor was 
the state of affairs thus revealed de- 
nied. On the contrary, commenting 
upon that 1893 report, Prof. W. W. 
Goodwin,! speaking with indisputable 
authority, remarked: ‘ Many good 
people who read the Committee’s re- 
port will believe that our mother 
tongue is singled out for neglect and 
contempt by the preparatory schools ; 
and some will think that the neglect 
of English is justified by the high 
standard of scholarship in Latin, Greek, 
and Mathematics which (as they sup- 
pose) the college exacts of its candi- 
dates for admission. Nothing can be 
farther from the truth than both of 
these ideas. ... A similar test ap- 
plied to any other department would 
disclose a state of things in the lower 
ranks of scholarship which would be 
proportionally disreputable. . . . It 


1 Prof. W. W. Goodwin in Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, January, 1893, vol. i, p. 190. 
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cannot be doubted that a similar depth 
of ignorance of Geometry, Algebra, 
Physics, or History might easily be 
disclosed.” 

The Committee on Composition and 
Rhetoric has, of course, nothing to do 
with the Departments of Geometry, 
Algebra, Physics, or History ; but, as- 
suming that the condition of affairs in 
those departments, so far as our pre- 
paratory education is concerned, is as 
described by Professor Goodwin, and 
further that neither the College nor 
the preparatory schools themselves, 
but the entity conveniently known as 
“the system ” is responsible therefor, 
the question naturally presents itself 
whether anything, and, if anything, 
what can be done to remedy such a 
condition of affairs. 

That the condition of affairs, so far 
as the written rendering of Greek and 
Latin into English is concerned, should 
admit from any quarter of aggressive, 
or even earnest defense, would seem, 
in face of the evidence, most improb- 
able. It has, indeed, been suggested, 
in a somewhat deprecatory spirit, that 
things may not be quite so bad as the 
examination papers would seem to in- 
dicate; inasmuch as, when the scholars 
who wrote those papers sat down to 
express themselves for ordinary pur- 
poses of life, it would be found that 
they naturally threw off the evil in- 
fluences of their training, and, it might 
even perhaps be hoped, would express 
themselves nearly as well as they 
would have done had they not been 
subjected to that training. In other 
words, the examination papers, so far 
as the rendering of the classic tongues 
into English was concerned, were mere 
educational antics incident to admis- 
sion to college, and not to be taken 
seriously. 

Accepting this plea in extenuation, 
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and allowing it all the weight to which 
it is entitled, it yet remains that, under 
the existing system, the examination 
papers indicate unmistakably that a 
very large portion of the time of the 
preparatory school course is consumed 
in exercises which, in result, so far as 
good English composition is at issue, 
seems to obscure at least in the mind 
of the student the fundamental princi- 
ples that every sentence consists of a 
subject and a predicate, and that clear- 
ness in the expression of thought is of 
the essence of good writing. Beyond 
this elementary conclusion it does not 
to your Committee seem necessary at 
present to go; but they again adduce 
in this, as in their former report, a 
body of original evidence showing that 
the conclusion has not been arrived 
at unadvisedly. The following are 
some of the examination papers in Ad- 
vanced Latin taken at random from a 
mass of such papers by candidates for 
admission to the College, submitted 
at the last (1894) entrance examina- 
tion.} 

It will be observed that all of the 
above papers were pronounced satis- 
factory so far as the admission of the 
candidate to College was concerned.? 
The showing would be much worse had 
a due proportion of the papers of those 
who failed to pass the examination 
been included. As it is, the papers 
differ in no essential respect from those 
given in the previous (1893) report of 
this Committee, or from those sub- 
sequently printed in the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine for January, 
1893. The same inferences must be 
drawn from them. As stated by Pro- 
fessor Goodwin, these inferences point 


1 The Committee print sixteen specimens, 
which are omitted here from lack of space. — Ep. 

2 The lowest mark given among the sixteen 
specimens is C minus. — Ep, 
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to “a state of things in the lower ranks 
of scholarship” which is “ disreput- 
able,” and a “depth of ignorance and 
carelessness,” so far as elementary 
English is concerned, which is “one 
of the many results of the deplorable 
condition of our lower education, for 
which neither the College nor the pre- 
paratory schools are directly respon- 
sible, though the consequences and 
disgrace fall largely upon both.” Pro- 
fessor Goodwin further adds: “There 
is no conceivable justification for using 
the revenues of Harvard College, or 
the time and strength of her instruc- 
tors, in the vain attempt to enlighten 
the Egyptian darkness in which nd 
small portion of our undergraduates 
are sitting. The College must do 
something to redeem herself from dis- 
grace, and to put the disgrace where 
it belongs ; but she must no longer 
spend time, strength, and money on 
the hopeless task which she has re- 
cently undertaken.” 

These it will be noticed are the con- 
clusions of a Professor, and a very 
eminent Professor, of the College. 
Expressed with a directness of lan- 
guage which your Committee would 
hardly have ventured to use, they set 
forth with clearness an inside view of 
the situation. The paper from which 
these extracts have been taken ap- 
peared over two years ago, immedi- 
ately after the report of this Com- 
mittee was published. If in conse- 
quence of that report, or of Professor 
Goodwin’s paper upon it, any steps in 
the direction of a reform of the “ sys- 
tem” have been taken, they have not 
reached the ears of your Committee, 
nor are the results thereof conspicu- 
ously apparent in the examination 
papers since submitted. 

While such a very unsatisfactory 
condition of affairs is seen to exist in 


primary education, it seems scarcely 
profitable for the Committee to pursue 
its investigations further and into the 
more advanced departments. When, 
again to quote from Professor Good- 
win, ‘*the underpinning on which we 
propose to build our higher education 
is weak and unsteady,” — when on the 
highest authority this is admitted to 
be the case, it appears to the members 
of your Committee that the best possi- 
ble service they can render is to call 
repeated attention to the facts until 
adequate measures of reform are in- 
itiated and their results become ap- 
parent. 

Those measures of reform are not 
for this Committee to indicate. The 
members of the Committee are not 
specialists in educational matters, nor 
do they profess to be familiar with 
results produced in other countries 
and through different methods. If, 
also, as Professor Goodwin asserts, the 
difficulty in the present case is one for 
which neither the College nor the pre- 
paratory schools are responsible, but 
is inherent in “the system,” it is ap- 
parent that the work of reform will 
prove a considerable one. None the 
less it is also apparent that the Col- 
lege is now wasting its time, strength, 
and resources in an impossible at- 
tempt “to enlighten Egyptian dark- 
ness,” and this state of affairs at least 
should not be allowed to continne. 
That it may not continue it must be 
shown that it continues to exist ; even 
though evidence of the fact, to be con- 
clusive, may involve, as in the present 
case, a wearisome reiteration. 

This report is general in character. 
The Committee has not given and, in- 
deed, does not know the names of any 
of the students whose papers have 
been published, or those of the schools 
at which they were prepared. In their 
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next report, however, the Committee 
may not improbably pursue another 
course. With a view to presenting 
the evil in a different light and keep- 
ing attention fixed upon it from varied 
points of view, it may then be thought 
best to publish the papers of all the 
candidates presenting themselves for 
admission to College from some one 
or two particular schools or academies, 
—the Boston Latin School, for in- 
stance, and Mr. Noble’s ; or Messrs. 
Brown & Nichols’, and the Roxbury 
Latin,— thus at once bringing into 
contrast the methods pursued and re- 
sults achieved in those schools, and 
showing the degree, if any, of im- 
provement brought about in collegiate 
preparatory institutions of the higher 
class. 

Having this possible action in view, 
and in order that their purpose may 
be generally understood, the Com- 
mittee would recommend that a suffi- 
cient number of copies of this report 
be printed for the use not only of the 
governing boards of the College, but 
also for that of the instructors in the 
leading preparatory schools. 

All of which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 

Cuar.es F, ApaAms, 56, 
Epwin L. Gopkrn, A 71, 
Geo. R. Nutter, ’85, 
Committee. 
April, 1895. 


German.— The Hon. Carl Schurz, 
h’76, J. E. Cabot, ’40, and C. E. Grin- 
nell, 62, for the Committee on Ger- 
man, have collected statements of 
teachers in the different departments 
of the University as to how far a 
knowledge of German enters into the 
work of the students underthem. The 
general opinion being that such know- 
ledge is in nearly all cases useful and 
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in many necessary, the committee 
recommends that the requirements in 
German for admission be raised, and 
that ultimately elementary instruction 
in German at Harvard be discon- 
tinued. The report also calls atten- 
tion to the plan of establishing special 
courses in “ scientific German” in 
connection with the respective scien- 
tific departments. The committee 
urges that in recitation courses the 
classes be divided into small sections, 
and the number of instructors be in- 
creased. 

Fine Arts. —R. 8. Peabody, ’66, J. 
A. Garland, E. M. Wheelwright, ’76, 
F. P. Vinton, S. D. Warren, ’75, and 
Edward Robinson, 779, recommend 
that the staff of instructors be in- 
creased, that lectures by active artists 
and architects and a course in sketch- 
ing be provided, and that a studio 
building be erected adjoining the new 
museum. The report speaks of the 
success of the new architectural de- 
partment, and urges that architecture 
continue to be taught at Harvard as a 
fine art rather than asa science. The 
committee regrets the defects of the 
new Fogg Art Museum, and says that 
“as it stands, the building affords but 
moderate room for the exhibition of 
statues and casts, the lights are con- 
fusing, and some of the well-lighted 
places are occupied by doors. If a 
fine work of art, a picture, or a statue 
were presented to the College, there 
are very few places where it could be 
ereditably placed.” 

Physical Laboratory and the Depart- 
ment of Physics. — Francis Blake, A. 
L. Rotch, h ’91, E. D. Leavitt, m, ’70, 
and W. H. Forbes, ’61, report on 
the original work being done in the 
Jefferson Laboratory by the instrue- 
tors, and recommend that the staff be 
increased. 
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SEPTEMBER-OcToBER, 1895. 
Meeting of September 24, 1895. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
George W. Wales for his annual gift 
of $200 for the College Library. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Soci- 
ety for Promoting Theological Educa- 
tion for its welcome gift of $1,300 for 
the use of the Divinity School, — not 
less than $500 thereof to be applied to 
the purchase of books approved by the 
Faculty of the School, for its library, 
and the residue for the administration, 
including the cataloguing. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $530 from Mr. Arthur T. Lyman 
toward the cost of the new hymn book 
for Appleton Chapel, and the same 
was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
George A. Nickerson for his generous 
gift of $1,000 for the use of the Bo- 
tanical Department. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Messrs. Storey and Put- 
nam, trustees, the additional sum of 
$325, to be used in payment of certain 
salaries in the Medical School, and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from the Treasurer of the 
Class Subscription Fund the sum of 
$5,117.54, to be added to the Fund. 

‘oted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the 
“ America” ‘Testimonial Committee 
for their gift to the College of a por- 
trait by Peixotto of Samuel Francis 
Smith, the author of the national hymn 
«“ America.” 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
from Professor William G. Farlow of 


his annual gift of $450 toward the sal- 
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ary of an Assistant in the Cryptogamic 
Herbarium, for 1894-95, and the same 
was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he 
had received from Professor Charles 
Sprague Sargent additional vouchers 
to the amount of $1,938 for recent 
purchases of books for the library of 
the Arnold Arboretum, and that said 
sum had been credited on the subscrip- 
tion of $10,000 made by him May 28, 
1892, for the purchase of books. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received through Mr. M. M. Skinner 
the sum of $24.50 for the Semitic De- 
partment library, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Professor Charles R. 
Lanman the sum of $21 toward the 
cost of Sanskrit publications, —and 
the sum of $27.07 for the Sanskrit 
class-room library, and these gifts 
were gratefully accepted. ‘The Treas- 
urer reported the receipt of $60.87 
through Professor Charles R. Lanman, 
as an unused balance of Sanskrit class- 
room subscriptions, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the sum of $1,875.94 from 
Mr. A. C. Coolidge for the purchase 
of certain Slavic books, and the same 
was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gifts amounting to $2,499.99 
received since May 25, 1895, toward 
the expenses at the Observatory of 
Harvard University, on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $127.75 from the sale of books be- 
longing to the estate of Mrs. Sophia 
Gage Burr, to be added to the Burr 
Scholarship Fund. 
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The Treasurer submitted a copy of 
the ninth clause of the will of Arthur 
Rotch, as follows: “Ninth. To the 
President and Fellows of Harvard 
College for the use of the Lawrence 
Scientific School, I give the sum of 
$25,000 to be expended in forming 
and maintaining a department of Ar- 
chitecture,” and reported that he had 
received from A. Lawrence Rotch and 
William Caleb Loring as executors 
the said sum of $25,000. It was 
thereupon Voted that the bequest be 
gratefully accepted on the terms 
named in the will. 

The Treasurer submitted a copy of 
an item in the will of Leverett Salton- 
stall, as follows: “Item. I give and 
bequeath to the President and Fellows 
of Harvard College the sum of $5,000, 
the same to be by them securely in- 
vested and the income thereof annually 
to be paid by them to one or more 
meritorious students, graduate or un- 
dergraduate of the University, who 
may require such assistance and who 
may give decided promise of future 
usefulness ; my descendants and those 
related to me by consanguinity, when 
they may be candidates, to be pre- 
ferred. And I desire that if in the 
opinion of the President and Fellows 
it should be desirable to aid a gradu- 
ate student by an extended course of 
study at any foreign university, they 
may pay the income of this fund to 
such student for the term of one year. 
In memory of my late honored father 
and of his devoted attachment to the 
University, I desire this to be named 
the Leverett Saltonstall Scholarship,” 
and reported that he had received 
from Rose L. Saltonstall, Richard M. 
Saltonstall, and Philip L. Saltonstall, 
as executors, the said sum of $5,000. 
It was thereupon Voted that the be- 
quest be gratefully accepted on the 
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terms named in the will. Voted to es- 
tablish the Leverett Saltonstall Schol- 
arship, with an income at present of 
$200. Voted that this Scholarship be 
used for the Graduate School until 
further order of this Board. 

The President communicated to the 
Board the resignation of William 
Crowninshield Endicott, a Fellow of 
the Corporation since 1884. The 
Board desire to record their sense of 
the high value of Judge Endicott’s 
services to the University, and their 
regret at losing his support in the dis- 
charge of their trust. He brought 
to the service of the University an 
honored name, professional distinction, 
and a high reputation in the commu- 
nity for impartiality, dignity, and firm- 
ness. The members of the Board will 
greatly miss at their meetings, not 
only these rare personal possessions, 
but also his sincere friendliness and 
the charm of*his courteous and cordial 
manners. 

The Corporation heard with great 
regret of the death of Thomas Hen- 
derson Chandler, Professor of Mechan- 
ical Dentistry, and Dean of the Dental 
Faculty, on the 27th day of August last. 
Dr. Chandler’s education in arts and 
in the law, his early service as a school- 
teacher, his refined and dignified man- 
ners, and his high sense of duty made 
him an officer of singular value in the 
Dental School, to the interests of 
which he was heartily devoted for the 
long period of twenty-six years. 

A letter was received from Profes- 
sor Dunbar stating that the impaired 
condition of his health compelled him 
to resign the office of Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences. His 
resignation was accepted with deep 
regret. Voted to grant to Professor 
Dunbar leave of absence for the year 
1895-96. 
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Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor Charles Parker Lyman for 
leave of absence for the academic year 
1895-96, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

Voted to appoint Frederick Hun- 
tington Osgood, B. S., M. R. C. V.S., 
Acting Dean of the School of Veterin- 
ary Medicine for the year 1895-96. 

Voted to reappoint for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1895: Lester Heard 
Howard, D. V. S., Clinical Lecturer ; 
William Orison Underwood, A. B., 
Lecturer on Warranty and Evidence ; 
Wesley Levi La Baw, D. V.S., Demon- 
strator of Anatomy and Assistant Sur- 
geon ; George Brown Foss, M. D. V., 
Resident Hospital Surgeon and Lec- 
turer on Diseases of Dogs; Frank 
Ingersoll Proctor, A. M., M. D., In- 
structor in Ophthalmology. 

Voted to appoint Albert James 
Sheldon, D. V. S., Instructor in Meat 
Inspection for one year from Sept. 1, 
1895. 

Voted to appoint Maurice Whitte- 
more Mather, A. M., Instructor in 
Latin for one year from Sept. 1, 1895. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1895; George Whitely Coggeshall, 
S. B., in Chemistry ; Frank Charles 
Schrader, A. M., in the Geological 
Laboratory. 

Voted to appoint Richard Cobb, 
A. M., Corresponding Secretary ; By- 
ron Satterlee Hurlbut, A. M., Record- 
ing Secretary, from Sept. 1, 1895. 


Meeting of Sept. 30, 1895. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received through Assistant Professor 
de Sumichrast the sum of $20 for the 
French Department, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

A letter was received from Mrs. 
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Schuyler Van Rensselaer, from which 
the following is an extract : — 

“Tt is my desire to put at your dis- 
posal the sum of $1,000 for the main- 
tenance of a fellowship for the aca- 
demic year 1896-97, the money to be 
given to some member of the Class 
of 1896 who shall have distinguished 
himself in college as a classical scholar, 
who will engage to spend the year as 
a student at the American School of 
Classical Antiquities at Athens or 
elsewhere in Europe, and who shall be 
appointed in June, 1896, by you on 
the nomination of the Department of 
Classics. I design this gift as a memo- 
rial to my son, a member of the Class 
of 1896, who died on April 22, 1894, 
with the purpose of testifying to the 
deep interest which he took in his 
studies, and especially in those of the 
Classical Department, and of reviving 
recollections of him, at the time of 
their graduation, in the minds of the 
classmates with whom he associated so 
happily. Therefore, should the gift 
be accepted by you, I desire that the 
fellowship may be called the George 
Griswold Van Rensselaer Fellowship, 
and that the fact of its memorial 
character may be made plain when it 
is bestowed, and also in any official 
publications wherein it may be men- 
tioned.” Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s offer 
was gratefully accepted on the condi- 
tions named in her letter. 

Voted not to open the Fogg Art 
Museum to the public in the even- 
ings. 

The resignation of Ernest Lee Co- 
nant as Instructor in Law was received 
and accepted as of Aug. 31, 1895. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences to serve from Sept. 1, 1895; 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that James Mills Peirce, 
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A.M., was elected. Voted to commu- 
nicate this election to the Board of 
Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Mechanical Dentistry, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1895 ; whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Eugene Haynes Smith, D. M. D., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers, 
that they may consent thereto if they 
see fit. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of Admin- 
istrative Boards for 1895-96, and it 
was Voted to appoint them : — 


FOR HARVARD COLLEGE. 
Le Baron R. Briggs, A. M., Dean, 
Morris H. Morgan, Ph. D., George A. 
Bartlett, A. M., Albert A. Howard, 
Ph. D., Frederick C. de Sumichrast, 
Edward Cummings, A. M., John Wil- 
liams White, Ph. D., Joseph Torrey, 
Jr., A. M., Josiah Royce, Ph. D., 
William F. Osgood, Ph. D., Philippe 
B. Marcou, Ph. D., George P. Baker, 
A. B., Charles Gross, Ph. D., Byron 
S. Hurlbut, A. M., Hugo K. Schil- 
ling, Ph. D., Charles B. Davenport, 
Ph. D. 


FOR THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
Nathaniel S. Shaler, S. D., Dean, 
Edwin H. Hall, Ph. D., Paul H. 
Hanus, S. B., Ira N. Hollis, John E. 
Wolff, Ph. D., Herbert L. Warren, 
Roland Thaxter, Ph. D., James L. 
Love, A. M., George W. Fitz, M. D. 
Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for one year from Sept. 1, 1895: 
Faculty Members, Joseph Henry 
Beale, Jr., A. M., LL. B., Ira Nelson 
Hollis, Edward Hickling Bradford, 
A. M., M. D. Graduate members : 
William Hooper, A. B., Perry Davis 
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Trafford, A. B., William Allen 
Brooks, Jr., A. M., M. D. 

Voted to reappoint Frank Brewster, 
A. M., LL. B., Instructor in the Pe- 
culiarities of Massachusetts Law and 
Practice for one year from Sept. 1, 
1895. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1895: Frederick Hollister Safford, 
A. M., in Mathematics ; Edward Ver- 
milye Huntington, A. B., in Mathe- 
matics; James Kelsey Whittemore, 
A. B., in Mathematics ; Reginald Ald- 
worth Daly, A. M., in Geology; Thomas 
Augustus Jaggar, A. B., in Geology ; 
Robert De Courey Ward, A. M., in 
Meteorology; Arthur Newhall John- 
son, S. B., in Drawing ; Walter Saf- 
ford Burke, in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing ; William Guild Howard, A. M., 
in German. 

Voted to reappoint Montague Cham- 
berlain Secretary of the Lawrence 
Scientific School from Sept. 1, 1894. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants from Sept. 1, 1894: William 
Garrott Brown, A. M., Alfred Claghorn 
Potter, A. B., and Frank Carney, in 
the Library. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1895 : Benjamin Rand, Ph. D., in Phi- 
losophy ; Arthur Bliss Seymour, S. M., 
in the Cryptogamic Herbarium. 

Yoted to reappoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1895 : Herbert Camp Marshall, A. M., 
in Political Economy ; Charles August 
Soch, in Chemistry ; Henry Augustus 
Torrey, A. B., in Chemistry ; William 
Robinson Lamar, in Chemistry ; Leon 
Stacey Griswold, A. B., in Physical 
Geography ; Charles Joseph Tilden, in 
Drawing ; Stephen Upshur Hopkins, 
in Surveying ; Howard Burton Shaw, 
in Electric Engineering. 








840 Marriages. 


Meeting of Oct. 5, 1895. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
Oct. 1, 1895, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Universi- 
ty, on account of the Draper Memorial. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Physics to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1895 ; whereupon ballots be- 
ing given in, it appeared that Edwin 
Herbert Hall, Ph. D., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to reappoint John Wheeler 
Bemis, A. B., Assistant in Architecture 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1895. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants in Chemistry for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1895: Harry George 
Parker, A. M., Frank Lauren Hitch- 
cock, Frederick Smith Williams, and 
Gregory Paul Baxter. 

Voted to reappoint Charles Milton 
Reade, A. B., Auditor of the Foxcroft 
Club, for one year from Sept. 1, 1895. 

The resignation of Nathaniel Thayer 
Kidder, B. A. S., as Instructor in 
Botany was received and accepted. 


Meeting of Oct. 8, 1895. 


The President nominated the fol- 
lowing persons to be members of the 
Administrative Board for the Gradu- 
ate School,—and it was Voted to 
appoint them for 1895-96: James 
Mills Peirce, A. M., Dean, Clement 
L. Smith, LL. D., William G. Far- 
low, A. M., M. D., Charles L. Jack- 
son, A. M., Edward L. Mark, Ph. D., 
Benjamin O. Peirce, Ph. D., Hans 
C. G. von Jagemann, Ph. D., Ed- 
ward Channing, Ph. D., William J. 
Ashley, A. M., George L. Kittredge, 
A.B. 





[December, 


Voted to appoint Frank S. Locke, 
M. B., M. A., Instructor in Physiology 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1895. 

Voted to appoint Frederick Orville 
Grover, A. M., Assistant in Botany 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1895. 


Meeting of Oct. 9, 1895. 

Voted that the President be re- 
quested to communicate to the Board 
of Overseers at their meeting of Oct. 
9, 1895, the resignation of William 
Crowninshield Endicott, LL. D., a Fel- 
low of the Corporation, and to ask 
that the President and Fellows may 
have the consent of the Overseers to 
proceed to the election of a Fellow in 
his place. The consent of the Board 
of Overseers, having been obtained, 
Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Fellow of the Corporation in the place 
of William Crowninshield Endicott, 
LL. D., resigned ; whereupon a ballot 
being had, it appeared that Francis 
Cabot Lowell, A. B., was chosen. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 


MARRIAGES. 


REPORTED BY CLASS SECRETARIES. 

1880. Louis May Greeley to Anna 
Lowell Dunbar, at Cambridge, 
Oct. 3, 1895. 

1881. Robert Williamson Lovett to 
Elizabeth Moorfield Storey, at 
Brookline, Oct. 8, 1895. 

1883. Benjamin Blake Holmes to 
Dorothy Lees Dole, at Win- 
chendon, Sept. 3, 1895. 

1883. Charles Ranlet to Josephine 
Lord Smith, at Worcester, Oct. 
1, 1895. 

1884, Charles Theodore Greve to 
Laura. Bell Cherry, at Cincin- 
nati, O., Oct. 23, 1895. 

1887. Carl August de Gersdorff to 





i 


























1895.] 


1888. 
1888. 
1888. 
1889. 


1889. 


1889, 
1889. 
1890. 
1890. 
1890. 


1890. 


1890. 
1890. 


1891. 


1891. 


Helen Suzette Crowninshield, at 
Stockbridge, Sept. 28, 1895. 
Edward Hamilton Kidder to 
Edith Aldrich Irons, at Assonet, 
Oct. 7, 1895. 

John Walter Wood to Nathalie 
Wilmer, at Short Hills, N. J., 
Sept. 24, 1895. 

Julius Freiberg Workum to 
Belle Blake Fifield, at Mont- 
pelier, Vt., Oct. 17, 1895. 
Frederick Manning Brooks to 
S. Louise Bruce, at Lynn, Sept. 
18, 1895. 

Prescott Farnsworth Hall to 
Florence Gardner, at North 
East Harbor, Me., Sept. 24) 
1895. 

William Forrest Pillsbury to 
Alice Merrill, at Hull, Sept. 
21, 1895. 

Bernard Coffin Weld to Mabel 
Stephenson, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., Oct. 31, 1895. 

Jerome Wahlrath Coombs to 
Sarah Virginia Hall, at Brook- 
lyn Heights, N. Y., Oct.24, 1895. 
Samuel Cane Lawrence to 
Martha Washburn Tucker, at 
Waltham, Oct. 16, 1895. 

Sayre McLeod to Martha Mead 
Lane, at Troy, N. Y., Oct. 17, 
1895. 

Richard Fay Parker to Miss 
Eliot, at Boston, Oct. 24, 1895. 
Harry Augustus Titus to Helen 
Louise Farquhar, at Newton, 
Sept. 25, 1895. 

Richard Dana Upham to Eliza- 
beth Rice, at New York, N. Y., 
Aug. 22, 1895. 

Stephen Van Rensselaer Crosby 
to Henriette Marion Grew, at 
Manchester by the Sea, Sept. 
18, 1895. 

Galloupe Morton to Mary Pres- 
ton Moore, at New Brighton, 


Marriages. 


1891. 


1891. 
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Staten Island, N. Y., July 30, 
1895. 

Arthur Boylston Nichols to 
Gertrude Fuller, at Cambridge, 
Sept. 25, 1895. 

Henry Hollister Pease to Cath- 
erine B. N. de Pollone, at Stock- 
bridge, Oct. 5, 1895. 


[1891.] Henry Phipps Ross to Sarah 


1891. 


1892. 


1892. 


1892. 


1892. 


1894. 


1894. 


1894, 


1894. 


1894, 


M. D. 


D. 


Juliette Clark, at Morristown, 
N. J., Oct. 2, 1895. 

Isaac Newton Phelps Stokes to 
Edith Minturn, at Pointe a Pie, 
Quebec, Can., Aug. 21, 1895. 
Charles Garrison to Margaret 
Minot Carret, at Wianno, Sept. 
14, 1895. 

Everett John Lake to Eva 
Louise Sykes, at Rockville, 
Conn., Sept. 4, 1895. 

Thomas William Lamont to 
Florence Haskell Corliss, at En- 
glewood, N. J., Oct. 31, 1895. 
John Harsen Rhoades, Jr., to 
Katharine Preston Kimball, at 
Boston, Oct. 29, 1895. 

Elias Bullard Bishop to Emilie 
Fanning, at Newton, June 28, 
1895. 

John Hudson Hall to Mabel 
Augusta Varlser, at New York, 
N. Y., Oct. 16, 1895. 

René Evans Paine to Beulah 
Price, at New York, N. Y., 
July 1, 1895. 

Henry Cole Quinby to Maria 
C. S. Cotton, at Boston, Nov. 7, 
1895. 

Bulkeley Wells to Grace 
Daniels Livermore, at Jamaica 
Plain, Oct. 16, 1895. 

1873. Edward Dormenio Hall 
to Annie Gertrude Montgomery, 
at Malden, July 1, 1895. 


M. D., 1879. Frederic Eugene 


Banfield to Georgia Buckman, 
at Yarmouth, Me., Oct. 8, 1895. 
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M. D. 1888, Charles Locke Scudder 
to Abigail T. Seelye, at North- 
ampton, Sept. 6, 1895. 

A. M. 1891. Edwin Victor Bigelow to 
Carrie T. Hardwick, at Quincy, 
Oct. 9, 1895. 


NECROLOGY. 


Avcust 1 To OcToBER 31, 1895. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
COMPILED BY WILLIAM HOPKINS TILLINGHAST, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 
The College. 
Patrick Grant, b. 17 Mar., 1809, 
at Boston ; d. at Boston, 7 Oct., 
1895. 
William Cushing, Rev., b. 15 
May, 1811, at Lunenburg ; d. at 
Cambridge, 27 Aug., 1895. 
William Wetmore Story, LL. 
B., b. 12 Feb., 1819, at Salem ; 
d. at Vallombrosa, Italy, 7 Oct., 
1895. 
Benjamin Cushing, M. D., b. 9 
May, 1822, at Dorchester ; d. at 
Dorchester, 16 Oct., 1895. 
William Gardiner Prescott, LL. 
B., b. 27 Jan., 1826, at Boston ; 
d. at Pepperell, 15 Aug., 1895. 
William Henry Hurlbert, Rev., 
b. 3 July, 1827, at Charleston, 
S. C.; d. at Cadenabbia, Italy, 
4 Sept., 1895. 
Thomas Henderson Chandler, 
LL. B., D. M. D. (Hon.), b. 4 
July, 1827, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 27 Aug., 1895. 
James Walker Austin, LL. B., 
b. 8 Jan., 1829, at Charlestown ; 
d. at Southampton, Eng., 15 
Oct., 1895. 
George Smith Wardwell, LL. 
B., b. 22 Aug., 1829, at Provi- 
dence, R. I.; d. at Buffalo, N. 
Y., 18 Oct., 1895. 
1858. Alfred Houston Haven, M. D., 


1828. 


1832. 


1838. 


1842. 


1844. 


1847. 


1848. 


1849. 


1853. 


Neerology. 


1860 


1861. 


1863. 


1866. 


1876. 


1882. 


1886. 


1886. 


1886. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1890. 


1801. 





{ December, 


b. 26 April, 1836, at Portsmouth, 
N. H.; d. at Boston, 12 Sept., 
1895. 

Benjamin Faneuil Dunkin Ad- 
ams, M. D., b. 13 April, 1839, 
at Waltham; d. at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., 28 Oct., 1895. 
Albert Hale, b. 13 Sept., 1839, 
at Newburyport ;d.at Dedham, 
27 Oct., 1895. 

John Winthrop, b. 20 June, 
1841, at Boston; d. at Stock- 
bridge, 18 Sept., 1895. 

Henry Rolfe, b. 30 July, 1844, 
at Farmington, Me. ;d. at Napa, 
Cal., 12 Oct., 1895. 

William Leverett Chase, b. 4 
Dec., 1853, at Grafton; d. at 
Brookline, 7 Oct., 1895. 

John McGregor Cochrane, M. 
D., b. 6 April, 1859, at Cam- 
bridgeport ; d. at Somerville, 6 
Aug., 1895. 

Frank Anthony Luques, b. 3 
Dec., 1863, at Biddeford, Me.; d. 
at Westbrook, Me.,8 Aug., 1895. 
Henry Augustus Richards, b. 
28 Feb., 1865, at Weymouth ; 
d. at Weymouth, 8 Oct., 1895. 
Sumner Dow Richardson, b. 15 
Dec., 1864, at Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 
d. at Lenoir, N. C., Aug., 1895. 
Frederick Keffer Kelham, b. 11 
Aug., 1866, at Manchester ; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 12 Oct., 
1895. 

Earnest Webster Dustan, Rev., 
b. 8 July, 1866, at Milton; d. 
at Wareham, 4 Oct., 1895. 
Elliot Folger Rogers, Ph. D., b. 
28 July, 1868, at Worcester ; d. 
at Cambridge, 2 Oct., 1895. 
Kenneth Matheson Taylor, b. 9 
Feb., 1869, at Boston ; drowned 
in Moosehead Lake, Me., 14 
Oct., 1895. 

Robert Beverly Hale, b. 5 Sept., 

















es, 








1895.] 


1892. 


1852. 


1856. 


1856. 


1859. 


1862. 


1878. 


1886. 


1835. 


1845. 


1854. 


1869, at Milton ; d. at Roxbury, 
6 Oct., 1895. 

Charles Theodore Russell Bates, 
b. 1 May, 1871, at Wilmington, 
Del. ; d. at Wilmington, Del., 13 
Sept., 1895. 


Medical School. 
Martin Nelson Root, b. 14 Dec., 
1829, at So. Byfield; d. at 
Charlestown, N. H., 28 July, 
1895. 
Charles Cheyne Aitken, b. 19 
March, 1824 ; d. at Lunenburg, 
N. S., 10 Ang., 1895. 
Joseph Wilcox Hastings, b. 19 
Feb., 1834, at Lenox; d. at 
Warren, 23 Sept., 1895. 
Thomas Hamel Pinkerton, b. 20 
June, 1817, at Amesbury ; d. at 
Oakland, Cal., 4 Aug., 1895. 
Joshua Green Wilbur, b. 25 
Sept., 1825, at Newburyport ; d. 
at Upper Montclair, N. J., 25 
June, 1895. 
Otis French Ham, b. 4 April, 
1839, at Gilmanton, N. H. ; d. at 
Boston, 16 Sept., 1895. 
Edward McGlynn, b. 10 Sept., 
1862, at Boston ; d. at Roxbury 
26 July, 1895. 


Law School. 
William Jones Hoppin, b. 21 
April, 1813, at Providence, R. 
I.; d. at Providence, R. I., 3 
Sept., 1895. 
Gardiner Greene, b. 19 Sept. 
1822, at Boston ; d. at Norwich, 
Conn., 30 Oct., 1895. 
William Austin Dickinson, b. 
16 April, 1829, at Amherst ; d. 
at Amherst, 16 Aug., 1895. 
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1861. James Sumner, b. 28 May, 1831, 
at Milton ; d. at Milton, 4 Aug. 
1895. 

1864, Francis Marion Green, b. at 
Richmond, Ky. ; d. at Richmond, 
Ky., 21 Oct., 1895. 


Divinity School. 


1834. George Ware Briggs, S. T. D., 
b. 8 April, 1810, at Little Comp- 
ton, R. I.; d. at Plymouth, 10 
Sept., 1895. 

1853. William Martin Bicknell, b. 24 
Jan., 1820, at Newport, Me. ; d. 
at Malden, 28 Aug. 1895. 


Honorary Graduates. 


1889. (A. M.) George Wallis Haven, 
b. 24 June, 1808, at Portsmouth, 
N. H. ; d. at Portsmouth, N. H., 
9 Aug., 1895. 


Temporary Members. 


Compiled from such data as reach the Editor. 
Any one having information of the decease of 
any temporary member of any department of 
the University is asked to send it. 


[1858.] William Payne Hall, d. at 
Milton, 11 Jan., 1895. 

[1890.] Winthrop Herrick Dame, b. 
in Boston, Feb. 14, 1867; d. at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, May 5, 
1895. 

[L. S. 1844.] Moses Foster, b, at 
North Andover, Aug. 29, 1821 ; 
d. at Andover, June 27, 1895. 

[L. S. 1850.] James Francis Ruggles, 
b. at New York; d. at New 
York, N. Y., 22 Sept., 1895. 

[M. S.] Alexander H. Cox, d. at Bos- 
ton, 26 Sept., 1895. 





CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. iv, No. 13, page 156, col. 2, 1. 15, from bottom omit “’79.” 
Page 64, insert “G. M. Richardson, ’82,” in Phi Beta Kappa Commit- 


tee to nominate officers. 


















































344 Statistics. [December. 
UNIVERSITY STATISTICS. 
I. SrupEents. NovemsBer 1, 1895. 
Total 
same New 
1st | 2d 3d | 4th | Spe- | Grad- date | Gain. | Stu- 
Year. | Year. | Year. | Year.| cial. | uates./Total.| last dents, 
Year. 
Harvard College . . ’ 462 | 444) 341 360 | 160 | [39] | 1767 | 1667 100 | 595 
Scientific School e 105 70 31 29} 105 | [12 320 20 | 151 
Graduate School . 147 73 30 19 17 |[276 276 | 255 21 147 
Total Arts and Sciences . + | 714] 587} 402] 408| 265) 327 | 2383 | 2242 | 141 | 893 
Divinity School ... . 8 4 12 - 3 14 41 49 -8 26 
Law School ee Nee a . 220! 138 93 - 9 -| 460} 399 61 | 226 
Medical School . 181 149 82 83 - 12} 507 | 452 55 | 163 
Dental School . . 47 36 20 ~ ~ - 103 81 22 46 
Veterinary School. . . 19 22 11 - - - 52 60 -8 18 
Bussey Institution . 9 3 1 - ‘= - 13 10 3 9 
Total Professional. . . 484 | 352] 219 83 12 26 | 1176 | 1051 | 125] 488 
Total for 1895-96 . . . - | 1198] 939] 621 | 491 | 277] 353 | 3559 | 3293 | 266 |71180 
Summer Schools (1895) . : 451 | 935 | 936 - | [562]} 940 | +567 | 505 62} 451 
Radcliffe College . . . ° 59 40 28 30 | 145 43 | 345 | 345 70 | 170 
Total University Influence. . | 1708 | 1034 | {685 | 501 | 984 | 9436 | 4471 | 4073 | 398 |71800 



































* Including fifth and sixth years. 


+ Deducting Harvard men entering professional schools. 


+ Deducting double registrations. 


q Estimated. 


Il. Orricers or InstRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT. NovEMBER 9, 1895. 























ToTAL 
FAcuutrEs. OTHER TEACHERS.) TEACH- | ADMINISTRATIVE. 
ERS, 
Assoc. Demon- : | 
and’ | PET ltogtruc-| ate | | Admin, Proctor 
fessors. Fae | Instr’s.| *°F8- | Pn Officers., Clerks. 
Corporation and Over- | 
OOPS . 2 6 2 36 
General Officer | 36 20 
Arts and Sciences 25 19 41 | 47 176 
Divinity School . - 1 | 1 9 1 1 
Law School .. .- 1 a | 8 1 
Medical School . . 9 2 2 | 38 93 
Dental School . 4 2 22 | 9 39 
Veterinary School . 2 1 9 21 
Bussey Institution . 2 2 6 
Total (less names in- 
serted twice) 37 24 100 109 355 71 20 
Gain over previous 
year . ee | 0 7 5 14 19 
| 
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